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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE important political event of last week was 
the Farmers’ Alliance Convention in Ocala, Fla. 
All of the allied Alliances were represented, except, 
perhaps, the Farmers’ League, which is confined to 
New York and New England, and has almost 
nothing in common with the Western and Southern 
branches. The Northwestern Alliance, which won 
the political victories in Kansas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, sent a large contingent of delegates. 
During the course of the convention the Farmers’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, which showed its 
strength in the Illinois election, entered into organic 
union with the greater Alliance. The Colored 
Alliance, which claims a membership of several 
hundred thousand, held its session simultaneously 
at Ocala, though the two bodies met separately. 
The Convention opened Tuesday. Governor Flem- 
ing, of Florida, delivered the address of welcome, 
and H. L. Loucks, the Alliance candidate for 
Governor in South Dakota, made the response. 
This response was full of third party enthusiasm. 
The farmers, he declared, were responsible for 
their own condition. They had followed the plow 
with their eyes open, but party leaders with their 
eyes shut. They had been afraid to act for them- 
selves. ‘ When this movement began,” he went 
on, “we were told it would be impossible to unite 
the farmers with the laborers of cities and towns. 
We discovered in St. Louis last year that this was 
possible, and, furthermore, that every man who 
labors for a living has identical interests. The 
result is that in a single year our movement has 
become so important that there is no solid North, 
and I trust and believe that in 1892 there will be 
no solid South.” This sentiment was warmly ap- 
plauded, and throughout the Convention the ques- 
tion most hotly debated was the advisability of 
organizing a new party. The delegates from the 
Northwest were nearly unanimous in its favor; the 
negroes were entirely unanimous. The opposition 
came from the Southern leaders who believed that 
the Democratic party could be forced to accept the 
Alliance principles. When the Executive Board 
of the Knights of Labor arrived upon Thursday, 
the third party movement received a fresh impetus. 
The conservatives, however, finally effected a com- 
promise by which the Farmers’ Alliance remains an 
industrial body, and a “ Citizens’ Alliance” was 
formed which will hold a convention of all farm 
and labor organizations at Cincinnati next Febru- 
ary, to decide what political action is demanded. 
note Jo am 
One other party question was forced upon the 
Convention. Resolutions condemning the “ Force 
bill” in the strongest terms were presented in the 
white assembly on Thursday, and carried almost 
unanimously. In the negro assembly the same 
measure was taken up on Friday, and the resolu- 
tions commending it were carried by a two-thirds 
majority. A conference committee was then ap- 
pointed to agree upon some basis for united action. 
Colonel Humphreys, the white President of the 
Colored Alliance, stated in an interview that the 
negroes were generally indifferent about the meas- 
ure; that they allowed the last election to go by 
default, and that they were ready to support the 
same men and measures as the white Alliance. He 
believed that a Federal election bill would have ac- 
complished a good purpose twenty years ago, but 
that now the color line was breaking down, and it 
was not well to prop it up again. This Colored 
Alliance leader, according to all descriptions, is a 


man of strong character and decided convictions. 
Formerly he was a Baptist minister in Texas, en- 
gaged in missionary work among the negroes. 
When the Alliance movement started he was placed 
in charge of it, and has been kept at its head ever 
since. The members follow his leadership in nearly 
everything, and that leadership is far from being a 
conservative one. In his annual address at Ocala 
he planted himself squarely upon the platform of 
Henry George. “God has given this earth,” he 
said, “in usufruct to all the living. Land is not 
property, never can be property. A man may 
live on it, and his improvements are his. The 
land belongs to the sovereign people. In view of 
these indisputable truths, we recommend to our 
people the principles of the single tax party.” 
This remarkable utterance can not, however, be 
taken to indicate a general sentiment in the Al- 
liance. In the far West and Southwest, where 
the bare land costs next to nothing, and nearly all 
the farmer’s capital is in his buildings, fences, 
drains, farming implements, and live stock, the 
Henry George idea is making converts. But 
among the great body of the members of the Alli- 
ance it is only the industries which can be monopo- 
lized whose nationalization is demanded. A large 
minority in the Ocala convention was in favor of 
demanding Government ownership of railroads 
and telegraphs, and a resolution demanding Gov- 
ernment control, to be succeeded, if necessary, by 
Government ownership, was carried unanimously. 
In the platform which the Convention adopted the 
principal measures demanded were the abolition of 
National banks and the establishment of sub- 
treasuries which shall loan money direct at a low 
rate on farm products and real estate, the substitu- 
tion of Government notes for National bank notes, 
the free coinage of silver, the prohibition of deal- 
ings in futures and of alien ownership of land, 
the issue of fractional paper currency, and the re- 
form of National taxation in accordance with the 
principle of “equal rights to all and special privileges 


to none.” 
* * 


* 

Events have moved rapidly in England during 
the past week. Meetings of the Irish party have 
been held daily, Mr. Parnell presiding and rigidly 
excluding every reference to the personal question 
which, in spite of all his attempts to divert atten- 
tion from it, is the only question at issue. Mr. 
Parnell’s coolness and audacity have won a certain 
kind of admiration, but a more unscrupulous fight 
was never made. The length to which he was pre- 
pared to go was shown at the meeting of the Irish 
members on Saturday, when an attempt was made to 
present a written resolution deposing him from the 
leadership. This resolution Mr. Parnell not only 
refused to put, but, snatching it from the hand 
of Mr. McCarthy, tore it in pieces. This left 
his opponents no alternative save withdrawal, and 
accordingly forty-five men, under the leadership 
of Mr. McCarthy, left the room and proceeded to 
organize for Parliamentary and political action. 
At this writing the division is complete, Mr. Me- 
Carthy leading the majority and Mr. Parnell the 
minority in the House of Commons. Meanwhile 
the scene of action is transferred to Ireland, where, 
in one form or another, the issue will be made in 
all the constituencies. The Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops have formally declared against Mr. Par- 
nell, and it is probable that a majority of the 
people are also opposed to him In this country 
the sentiment is divided, and one very serious and 
practical result of the division at home is the sudden 
drying up of those streams of contributions which 
have flowed into Ireland.from America. Irish- 


Americans have often shown an unwise generosity 
in sending money home for political purposes, 
but they are not likely to be guilty of the 
folly of sending money to support a divided party. 
Onur advice to all Irishmen in this country is to de- 
vote their money to home needs. As time goes on, 
the extent of the blow which Mr. Parnell has dealt 
to Home Rule becomes more apparent. He has 
justified, so far as one man’s example can, the old 
idea and constant teaching of the English public 
men, that it is unsafe to have any dealings with an 
Irishman, because, sooner or later, he betrays the 
confidence reposed in him. This is precisely what 
Mr. Parnell has done. When his allies were forced 
to take some action on account of his personal offense 
he turned and endeavored to destroy them by divulg- 
ing the things which had been committed to him in 
confidence. In refusing to retire, and thus com- 
pelling a division of his party, he also gives fresh 
point to the old English traditions of Irish pug- 
nacity. The Conservative papers are commenting 
on what they call the characteristic spectacle of an 
Irish party throwing away its chances on the eve of 
possible victory for the sake of a private fight. So 
Mr. Parnell not only undoes all the good work he 
has done for Ireland, but strikes the heaviest blow 
which the Irish cause has received in this genera- 
tion. 
Miia ® 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
estimates the surplus for the year ending next 
June at $52,000,000, and that for the year follow- 
ing at $15,000,000. This means that next year the 
sinking fund appropriation of forty-odd millions a 
year for the purchase of bonds will be abandoned. 
Thus far the effect of the McKinley bill has been 
to increase the customs revenues. During the four 
months just ended this increase has amounted to 
$16,000,000. Before the year is ended, however, 
it is estimated that the loss from articles placed 
upon the free list will amount to $25,000,000, 
making a net loss of nine millions. The free-sugar 
clause of the McKinley bill does not go into opera- 
tion until next April. This fact accounts for the 
failure of sugar to decline in price, which has been 
used by some uninformed journals to prove that 
the removal of the tariff does not relieve consumers. 
Of the Federal expenditures which are estimated in 
the report the most notable are those for the navy. 
Fora good many years these have averaged but fif- 
teen millions a year. The estimate for the present 
year is twenty-three millions, and that for the year 
following, thirty-two millions. This will make 
the American navy about twice as costly as that 
of Germany. The most important suggestion in 
the report is that the purchase of silver for coin- 
age be limited to the product of American mines. 
There is no doubt that such a restriction would 
enable American mine owners to greatly advance 
the price of their silver, and would satisfy the de- 
mand for free coinage so far as these mine owners 
are concerned. It would not, however,in any way 
satisfy the demand for free coinage which comes 
from the debtor class in the South and West, and 
would be condemned by this class as a measure to 
insure dear money, and compel the American public 
to pay the mine} owners more for their bullion 
than it is worth. The best suggestion in the Sec- 
retary’s report is that pension payments be made 
monthly instead of quarterly. This will not only help 
the pensioners, but will remove the necessity of ac- 
cumulating much money in the vaults of the 
Treasury. sia aylt im 

The verified official returns jast published 
by the Census Bureau make the total population 
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of the United States 62,622,250—a gain of twelve 
and a half millions, or just twenty-five per cent., 
since 1880. The percentage of increase is much 
smaller than in any previous decade, except that of 
the war. Ten years ago it was thirty per cent. 
In the decade before the war it ranged between 
thirty-three and thirty-six per cent. The smallness 
of the increase is the more remarkable when we 
consider that the decade just ended was one of re- 
markably heavy immigration, amounting to upward 
of five millions, as against two and a half millions 
during the decade preceding. The reported in- 
crease in population due to the fertility of marriages 
is almost one-third less than in any previous decade. 
Upon the basis of these verified returns Chairman 
Daunnell is at work upon a new reapportionment 
bill, which will be one of the most important meas- 
ures to come before Congress this session. Mr. 
Dannell proposes to increase the number of Repre- 
sentatives from 332 to 352. In this he will be 
oppoeed by Mr. Springer, who holds that the ratio 
of Representatives should be made larger rather 
than that the House should become a more un- 
wieldy body. Between 1830 and 1870 the policy 
advocated by Mr. Springer was pursued. The 
membership of the House was kept at two hundred 
and forty or thereabouts, while the population 
trebled. Mr. Dunnell is confident that the increase 
which he advocates will be accepted by Congress, 
since the Springer plan would compel a number of 
the old States to lose one or even two Representa- 
tives. This would, of course, arouse opposition, 
both from the districts losing Congressmen and the 
Congressmen losing districts. The strength of this 
opposition, however, is rather an argument in favor 
of the Springer plan than against it. It suggests 
that previous increases in the size of the House have 
been due to the desire to conciliate vested interests, 
rather than to a desire to increase the efficiency of 
the House as a legislative body. 
hood iow 


The indications are at this writing that the 
movement for the representation of women by 
women in the governing bodies of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is growing in favor, and that such 
representation will be accorded to them as soon as 
the necessary constitu‘ional changes can be brought 
about in a constitutional and orderly manner. As 
the women constitute a la ze majority of the mem- 
bership in that Church, a .u a’! c,urches, the politi- 
cal result would be, if » ‘itical results always fol- 
lowed a logical order, the dominance of the men 
by the women in the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. As it is difficult to 
assign any reason why women should be allowed 
representation in a body which makes bishops, and 
be refused the office of bishop itself, if political 
movements always followed logical laws, the elec- 
tion of women to the House of Bishops might be 
anticipated as the next step in the ecclesiastical 
evolution. These considerations have been ad- 
vanced on the conservative side as a reason why 
the coveted representation should be refused to 
women. The argument has ignored, however, sub- 
stantial facts in human nature. Feminine ambi- 
tion does not seek political domination, and, after 
feminine representation has been secured, it will 
probably be found more difficult to secure any large 
number of feminine representatives to the General 
Conference, or any very active participation on 
their part in the proceedings of the Conference, 
than it has been to get the door open for their in- 
coming. There are many Congregational churches, 
we presume & majority, and, if we mistake not, a 
large majority of Baptist churches, in which women 
have the same ecclesiastical power as the men, but 
the cases are very rare, if, indeed, they have ever oc- 
eurred, in which thelines have been distinctly drawn 
between the sexes, and the men have found them- 
selves under what is opprobriously called “ petti- 
coat government.” 
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For the same reason, opening the pulpit to 
women will not be likely to result in any great 
incursion into the sacred desk of feminine 
preachers. The platform is as open to-day to 
women as to men, but women lecturers are very 
rare and women political orators still rarer. Most 
women prefer a quiet and harbored life, and so 
long as that option is left them, and conscience 
does not drive them out into the open sea, they 
may safely be left to protect their own womanhood 
from the assaults of a too boisterous life. Nor 
does the granting of representation to woman in 
the Church necessarily carry with it, as some of 
our contemporaries seem to imagine, suffrage in 
the State. Whenever the women desire the bal- 
lot, they can doubtless have it. But the experience 
of Massachusetts, in which the number of women 
registering has steadily fallen off since the first 
year in which the ballot in school elections was 
given to them, indicates a disinclination to exercise 
political functions, and so long as a majority of 
the women are thus disinclined, men will be disin- 
clined to force the ballot upon them, since, when- 
ever the ballot is given to women, the majority 
who prefer to be excused from political functions 
will be coerced by their consciences into taking 
them up lest the minority, by their action at the 
polls, misrepresent the sex. For this reason, if 
for no other, the suffrage in ecclesiastical bodies 
and in the State do not necessarily stand and fall 
together. The admission of women representatives 
to the General Conference may be a revolution, 
but it is not as revolutionary as some writers have 
imagined. 


* * 
* 


The Brooklyn “Eagle” is responsible for the 
statement that Father Ignatius, the English monk, 
of whom we have given our readers some account, 
declares that he “ would not give a brass farthing 
for human reason in matters of religion. Christ 
appeals not to reason, but toinstinct. The instinct of 
faith is above reason. In our mission let reason 
and the arguments of logic go to the devil, and let 
the Holy Spirit bring home to us the arguments of 
Jesus Christ which appeal to faith.” If this cor- 
rectly represents the spirit of the mission of Father 
Ignatius, we predict for it a possibly brilliant, but 
certainly a very transient, success. It is troe that 
religion is not founded upon reason, any more than 
domestic affection or patriotism. The bonds which 
bind men together in a brotherhood of affeetion and 
which unite them to God in filial reverence and 
service are not intellectual bonds, but they are rea- 
sonable bonds. They must be able to stand the 
inquisition of reason and justify themselves in its 
tribunal. What Father Ignatius calls instinct in 
one sentence and faith in another is the founda- 
tion of the religious life ; but no more than it is the 
foundation of business, social, national, and domes- 
tic life. This instinct is not a blind instinct, this 
faith is not an irrational faith. If we desire to 
preserve the family unbroken, we must be able to 
show that life marriages are rational, and mar- 
riages which are commercial partnerships, dis- 
solvable at the pleasure of the parties, are 
irrational ; so, if we desire to maintain the hold 
of religion upon thinking men, we must show 
that the claims and sanctions and life of re- 
ligion are in accordance with those great laws of 
human nature which the reason is competent to 


state, though not fully to measure and define. 
* * 


The New York “ Evening Post” calls attention to 
a significant article by Eugene Smith, long Secre- 
tary of the Prison Association of New York, which 
is just published by the Society for Political Edu- 
cation, in pamphlet form. This essay confirms,. 
from the point of view of an experienced student of 
penology, the views respecting penal administra- 
tion which The Christian Union has been for some 
years urging from the religious and ethical point of 
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view. A substantial agreement, he says, has been 
reached upon the proposition that the reforma- 
tion of the prisoner should be the controlling aim 
of prison discipline, because thus is society 
best protected from the criminal classes. This 
reformation is industrial, not necessarily spirit. 
ual; it is the reformation embodied in the 
methods of the Elmira Reformatory, where no 
prisoner is discharged except upon competent 
evidence, first, that he is really resolved to earn an 
honest living, and, secondly, that he is capable of so 
deing. As means to this end are reforms some 
of which have recently been introduced into this 
State by the Fassett bill, others of which need to 
be engrafted upon it. Under such a system, when it 
is perfect, the ordinary sentence of the criminal 
will be indeterminate, save that a minimum period 
of incarceration will be fixed by the statute or the 
judge, before which he cannot be discharged, and 
possibly, though our judgment opposes it, a maximum 
period after which he cannot be retained. No pris 
oner, on general principles, should be let loose from 
prison except upon reasonable evidence that he 
does not go back into life to prey upon society. 
His labor should be adjusted, not with reference to 
making the most money for the State, but with 
reference to developing the best character in the 
criminal. To this end the proceeds of his labor should 
be paid over to him. The first proceeds should go to 
the expense of his own support in the prison, the 
surplus should be applied possibly to the support of 
his family, if he has one dependent upon his 
exertions. He should be allowed to add something 
to his personal comforts and his prison fare by his 
industry, and it should be possible for him, if his 
sentence be at alla long one, to accumulate out of 
his earnings, if he is industrious and faithful, a 
surplus which will give him a start in the world 
when he comes out again. In short, it is the 
testimony of experience in the administration of 
penal institutions that the inspiration of hope and 
the development of good habits is far more effect- 
ive in restraining from crime than the deterrent 
power of fear through severe penalties. 
* * 
= 


The movement of the Convention of Societies 
for Ethical Culture, reported in apother col- 
umn, for the establishment of a summer school 
of ethics and philosophy is a movement of 
interest, and will attract wide attention. The 
object of this movement is to supply two needs, for 
which it is supposed present institutions of learn- 
ing insufficiently provide—practical education in 
social and industrial questions and education in 
comparative religion. We believe that both these 
needs really exist, and that our present theological 
seminaries are seriously if not radically defective 
in failing to make the provision which it is the 
purpose of this summer school to make. It is true 
that there has been some progress in this direction, 
and occasional courses of lectures on sociological 
topics have been furnished in several of our theo- 
logical seminaries, but this is scarcely more than 
enough to whet the appetite, not enough to supply 
the need. Scholastic education respecting theo- 
logical disputes of past centuries, minute inquiry 
into the nature and value of Biblical manuscripts, 
or the significance of particles and prepositions in 
the New Testament Greek, and even much of 
dogmatic theology, with its @ priori reasoning re- 
specting the nature of God and his government, 
might well be reduced, put in the background, or 
even dismissed from the course, to make room for 
an examination of the moral laws of society as they 
are exhibited in an actual study of human history. 
The minister who graduates from the seminary 
ought to come out informed as to the various methods 
of temperance legislation, and what has been their 
effect thus far; different experiments in charity, 
and what they have proved respecting true methods 
of promoting self-help; prison systems and the light 
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which they throw upon the whole problem of re- 
demption; the actual condition of wage-earners, 
and what the Golden Rule signifies in its applica- 
tion to modern industrial life. Moreover, a well- 
educated theological student ought to come out of 
the seminary familiar with current forms of 
thought, and acquainted with them at first hand. 
He should hear Romanism presented by the ablest 
Roman Catholic scholars, agnosticism by the ablest 
representatives of that philosophy, while the minor 
points of difference between the Protestant Chris- 
tian sects might well be passed by in comparative 
silence. In short, we need a theological university 
in place of theological schools, and it ought not to 
have been left to the Societies of Ethical Culture to 
show to Christian institutions the need that exists, 
and to point out to them a method of supplying it. 
ceeds eal 

The story of the “Rear Guard” from Mr. 
Stanley’s standpoint was given to the public by 
him last week in a public lecture, in a complete 
and, so far as he is concerned, a final form. He 
reviewed at some length the horrible charges made 
against Barttelot and Jameson by Bonny and 
others, described the “aimless wanderings to and 
fro between Yambuga and Stanley Falls,” reiter- 
ated his statement that the rear column was wrecked 
by the indecision and irresolution of the officers, 
and maintained the truth of his charge that they 
were indifferent to their orders and promises. 
He asks: “ Taking into account that I was leader of 
the expedition ; that all these men had contracted 
with me to be loyal and obedient; that two of 
them were paid officials (Messrs. Troup and Bonny), 
and that in all that I heard from Mr. Bonny and 


the colored survivors I did not hear of one sane- 


act, but altogether too much of irresolution, crime, 
bratality, selfishness, and craven-heartedness, was 
I wrong in exercising my right as chief to censure 
these men?” It becomes more and more clear 
that Barttelot’s friends were injudicious inthe ex- 
treme in attacking Stanley, and it is upon them 
that rests the responsibility of forcing into the light 
the hideous stories now so familiar—stories which 
Stanley avers he did his best to bury in the graves 
of the men accused. The choice of a lieutenant to 
represent him in the leadership was made by 
Stanley with apparent judgment, but resulted most 
disastrously. It is to be regretted that a public 
and complete investigation of the whole matter is 
not feasible. The English Government has de- 
clared, in the House of Commons, that it could not 
undertake such an investigation, as the expedition 
was of a purely private character. The London 
“ Spectator ” urges that an expedition of this ex- 
tent, carried on as this was, is nothing more or 
less than the waging of private war, and it is cer- 
tainly at least questionable whether exploration by 
armed bodies should not be directly controlled by 
the Government and officered by men bearing 
regular commissions and subject to recognized 
authority. 


* * 
* 


General Booth is pushing forward with charac- 


teristic energy measures to raise funds and carry 
into operation the great scheme for the redemption 
of the London slums reported in our columns sev- 
eral weeks ago. He has already received, in money 
contributions, something like $300,000, and the 
funds are still pouring in. With the first demon- 
stration in any material form of the feasibility of 
the scheme, there is no doubt but that English cap- 
ital will be placed at his disposal to almost any ex- 
tent. His present purpose is to secure at once a 


piece of ground in the country upon which to begin 
his rural colony. To this place will be taken the 
worst men and women upon whom the officers of 
the Salvation Army can lay their hands. There 
they will be made to work, and after a time will be 
shipped to a distant colony, where it is said 
General Booth has already been offered a million 
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acres of land. When the scheme has advanced to 
the point of shipment abroad, General Booth hopes 
for the assistance of the Government in the matter 
of transportation, and he also plans to secure the 
adoption of a law which will permit the poor-law 
guardians to place their poor under his control. 
All the practical work involved in this great scheme 
will be done by General Booth and the officers of 


‘the Salvation Army, and all the money will be paid 


into a Chancery Trust Fund, of which General 
Booth is to be the trustee. There is great interest 
in England in the progress of the scheme, and, ap- 
parently, very widespread sympathy with it. There 
is naturally a good deal of skepticism touching the 
practicability of so vast an enterprise, but as 
soon as this skepticism .is overcome by any 
demonstration of a practical kind, there is every 
reason to believe that General Booth will be able 
to carry out the greatest private undertaking in 
behalf of the poor and the outcast which has ever 
been set on foot. 
ea 

The New York “Sun” reports a Georgia paper, 
the Waycross “ Herald,” whose editor used to be 
on the stage, as now refusing to publish theatrical 
notices. We quote: 

‘* From and after this date, the columns of this paper will 
be closed against opera, theater, and circus advertisements, 
The editor feels that he cannot comply strictly with his 
Christian profession, the aims of the church, and the religion 
of Jesus Christ, by selling his columns for advertising such 
amusements, thereby drawing revenue from them. This 
conclusion has been arrived at after a day of thought and 
prayer, and while this course may cause some loss financially, 
and severe criticism generally, he believes that God and the 
Christians of Waycross will sustain him.”’ 

We commend the consistency of the editor of the 
Waycross “ Herald.” There are two positions re- 
specting the theater, each of which is logical and 
self-consistent. First, that the drama isan art to be 
ranked with other arts, subjected to a discriminat- 
ing judgment, approved and supported when it is 
good, condemned and discouraged when it is evil. 
The second, that it is wholly evil and that contin- 
ually. In this latter case it is not enough for good 
people to stay away from the theater, but all repu- 
table papers should refuse to advertise it, as they 
would refuse to advertise a lottery ; and all respect- 
able magazines should refuse to encourage it, by 
treating actors as artists, as they would refuse to 
encourage any other pernicious and demoralizing 
traffic. The one illogical and inconsistent position 
is that which, in the present transition period, a 
great many persons hold, viz., that it is wicked for 
Christians to go to the theater, but right for world- 
ly people ; wicked to act, but right to enjoy acting ; 
wicked to attend the theater, but right to treat 
theatrical entertainments in literature as legitimate 
and worthy art. We commend the consistency of 
the editor of the Waycross “ Herald,” while we 
think his view of the drama is wholly one-sided and 
erroneous. 
_ ate 

In this connection we note the fact that Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, now of Norwich, Conn., apropos 
of the opening of a new theater in that city, 
preached last Sunday a sermon in which he took, 
respecting the theater, substantially the ground 
occupied by The Christian Union. 


‘* We have got to look the facts in the face,’’ hesaid,‘* and 
recognize that the old sweeping condemnation of the theater, 
once universal among earnest, pure, and faithful men, was 
founded on a state of facts which no longer exists—that 
there has been a change in the theater itself, in its plays, in 
its personnel. There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
the name of actress was a synonym for infamy. To-day, the 
man who should make such a presumption as that against 
the character of a lady devoted to this trying and perilous 
profession would be guilty of a wicked calumny. In view 
of these changes in the theater, for the Church to maintain 
its old attitude of condemning all indiscriminately would 
be not consistent, but bigoted inconsistency.”’ 


It is evident that this view is steadily gaining 
ground in the Christian Church. It is, indeed, 
now the view which governs the practice of the 
great majority of lay members inthe Church. We 
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are far from saying that the pulpit ought to accom- 
modate its teaching to the practice of the pews, but 
it clearly ought to do one of two things—either 
interpret that practice and explain the moral basis 
of it, or, if that practice be immoral, eriticise and 
condemn it. It has no right to keep silence. _ 
* * 
* 

One of the most remarkable contributions to the 
educational interests of the country has just been 
made under the will of the late Daniel B. Fayer- 
weather, of this city, by the terms of which a sum 
of more than two million dollars is divided between 
twenty colleges and other institutions of learning. 
This noble bequest came entirely unannounced, the 
beneficiaries, so far as we know, having had no 
previous intimation of Mr. Fayerweather’s inten- 
tions. This man, who will be known henceforth as 
the benefactor of a great group of colleges, and 
whose beneficence will continue to bear fruit for 
many generations, was a typical American. Be- 
ginning life with very few early advantages, 
he remained a poor man until middle age, 
when the combination of his own natural abili- 
ties and good opportunities enabled him rapidly to 
amass a large fortune. He lived without display 
or ostentation, quietly and simply, avoiding pub- 
licity of all kinds, and not until he had gone 
beyond the reach of human praise or gratitude was 
the extent of his generous intention and spirit 
known. It is such deeds as this which commend 
the American spirit. All shrewd men can make 
money, but it is only the large-minded and large- 
hearted man who knows how to spend it, and it is 
in the spending, rather than in the making, that 
character discovers itself. The direct and imme- 
diate results of Mr. Fayerweather’s magnificent 
contribution to American education will be felt in 
many ways, but the inspiration of such an example 
of intelligent generosity and sound appreciation of 
the highest things in our civilization will, in our 
judgment, be worth more than the bequest itself. 

* * 
* 

Yale University has afforded a new illustration 
of the extent to which, in modern institutions, the 
practical is entering into and mixing with the theo- 
retical and the scientific, and it has afforded this 
illustration in a very admirable way. Mr. Franklin 
W. Hopkins, a member of the firm of S. V. White 
& Co., of Wall Street, has just concluded a course 
of practical lectures in Yale University on “ Invest- 
ment Szcurities.” Mr. Hopkins is familiar with 
the subject of which he has treated, and is so 
recently graduated that he has not yet lost sympathy 
with the minds of students whose ignorance needs 
practical enlightenment. The lectures have aroused 
a very considerable degree of interest, and have, 
says the New Haven “ Register,” “ had the effect 
to clear away from the student mind the mists and 
doubts of purely class-room philosophy.” The im- 
portance of thus connecting the theoretical or 
scientific instruction of the University with the 
practical affairs of life, both as a means of making 
more rational and stable the administration of busi- 
ness and of making more practical and vital the 
instructions of the University, can scarcely be over- 
estimated. We hope that Yale Univerity will 
extend into other fields the experiment thus in- 
augurated, and that other colleges will follow the 


good example which she has thus set them. 


* * 
* 


Cincinnati has lost and Chicago has gained a 
great literary treasure in the transfer of the Pro- 
basco Library from the one city to the other. Mr. 
Probasco, a Cincinnati millionaire, and a great 
book-lover, if not book-worm, gathered, at great 
expense, the library which bears his name, and 
which is one of the most famous private libraries 
in the world. In this collection the art element is 
very conspicuous. It is especially rich in rare, 
costly, and antique bindings, one volume having 
cost Mr. Probasco $3,200, the value of the book 
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without the binding being estimated at $500. The 
library includes a valuable collection of Bibles and 
of Shakespearean volumes and a number of valua- 
ble manuscripts. It is reported that it originally 
cost Mr. Probasco $90,000, and it has greatly 
increased in value since. It has been purchased 
for and is to be added to the Newberry Library 
of Chicago. «The price paid for it has not been 
made known. 
* s * 

GENERAL News.—A small quantity of Dr. 
Koch’s “lymph” has reached this country, con- 
signed to a New Haven scientist, and physicians of 
that city are treating with it three patients ; they are 
not yet prepared to make public the results of their 
experiments, but seem to be favorably impressed 
with the action of the remedy. Emin Pasha 
has established a garrison at Tabora, not far from 
Lake Tanganyika, and proposes to found several 
commercial stations in that region, and in time or- 
ganize a German “sphere of influence” there- 
abouts. The Secretaries of the American Board 
emphatically deny the statement that the American 
missionaries have caused the present troubles 
between the Spanish and the natives of Ponupi, in 
the Carolina Islands. “On the contrary,” Dr. N.G. 
Clarke says, “our missionaries are peacemakers 
throughout, and stood between the natives and the 
Spaniards. The property of the Board was de- 
stroyed by the Spaniards.” King Kalakaua of 
the Hawaiian Islands is again to visit this country, 
and it is rumored that he wishes to propose the 
annexation of his kingdom to the United States. 

The hostile Indians have been visited by a 
Roman Catholic priest, who reports that they claim 
that the census of their tribes, on which is based 
the giving out of supplies, was incomplete; the 
chiefs are now holding a “big talk ” with the army 
officers. Father Ignatias is holding mission 
services at the Cooper Union and Chickering Hall 
this week. The Rev. Dr. William Henry Camp- 
bell, ex-President of Rutgers College, died at his 
home in New Brunswick, N. J., on Sunday. He 
was President of the College from 1863 to 1882, 
and in number of students, endowment funds, and 
buildings, it increased largely under his adminis- 
tration. Of late years he had been pastor of the 
Suydam Street Reformed Church in New Bruns- 
wick, becoming pastor emeritus last year. 








NOT DEMOCRATIC. 


Gigs of the defects of our United States Consti- 
tution is brought out very forcibly at the 
present time, by a condition of affairs at which 
partisans may rejoice, but which sincere believers 
in democratic institutions will regret. 

All who believe in democratic institutions 
believe that the people should have the power to 
direct the policy and shape the legislation of the 
country. Conservatives believe—and in this respect 
The Christian Union is conservative—that there 
should be such checks upon hasty legislation as will 
compel the people to ponder the more serious prob- 
lems of national policy, that they may not act in 
ignorance, nor under sudden impulse of prejudice 
and passion. But no believer in democracy believes 
that the people’s will should be set aside by legisla- 
tion. which they disapprove, enacted in spite of 
them. The defect in our Constitution is that it ren- 
ders possible such legislation. 

The unprejudiced student can hardly doubt that 
the present public sentiment is adverse to the 
Lodge election bill. The country is very nearly 
equally divided between the Democratic and the 
Republican parties. The entire Democratic party 
is opposed to this bill. The Farmers’ Alliance has 
indicated opposition to it. The public sentiment of 
Southern Republicans appears to be largely op- 
posed to it. The Republican voters themselves, as 
represented both by members in Congress and by 
the Republican press, are divided in sentiment 
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concerning it. A popular election has just occurred, 
and we suppose no one entertains any doubt that 
if this bill were submitted to the House which has 
just been elected, the bill would be negatived by an 
overwhelming majority. Under these circum- 
stances, the most ardent advocate of the bill can 
hardly doubt that if the bill were presented this 
winter to be voted on by the people at a popular 
election, it would be defeated. Yet there is a con- 
siderable probability that the bill may be passed 
by the United States Senate, despite the recent 
elections. In other words, a bill which the Repre- 
sentatives just elected would defeat by an over- 
whelming majority may become a law in spite of 
the popular majority against it. 

Such a violation of the fundamental principles of 
democracy would be impossible in England, whose 
constitution is in this respect more democratic 
than our own. A House of Commons might find 
it impossible to enact a law, owing to the practical 
veto power of the House of Lords; but the House 
of Lords could not under any circumstances enact 
a law against the judgment of the House of Com- 
mons. Our Senate ought to have a power of veto- 
ing legislation proposed by the House of Represent- 
atives, and thus compel a submission of the ques- 
tion to the people atthe next general election. But 
it ought not to have a practical power of pushing 
through legislation which has been impliedly dis- 
approved by a general election, or which it is be- 
yond question would be disapproved by the House 
which has just been elected at such a general elec- 
tion. 

The dangers of having legislation thus forced 
upon the people against their will as expressed by 
the will of their newly elected Representatives 
is very considerable. It is so considerable that 
we hope that enough Republican Senators, whatever 


may be their individual opinions respecting this 


measure, may refuse to co-operate in so dangerous 
an experiment. But the danger itself ought to be 
and earily could be made impossible. For this pur- 
pose it would only be necessary that the newly 
elected members of the House of Representatives 
take their seats immediately upon a general elec- 
tion, and the new Congress begin its new lease of 
life at once. If that were the case, the newly 
elected House could not force through any legisla- 
tion against the Senate, but it would also be impos- 
sible for the Senate to force through legislation 
against the will of the newly elected House. It 
ought not to have this power, and, having it, ought 
not to exercise it. 








THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 


Bg International Copyright bill, reported at 
the last session of Congress by the Committee 
on Patents and defeated in the early summer, was 
passed by the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day of last week by a vote of 139 to 95. As a bill 
similar in provisions passed the Senate by a large 
majority last winter, there is every reason to believe 
that this measure will be accepted by the Senate at 
an early date, and become a law. We seem, there- 
fore, to be at the end of the long struggle of fifty- 
three years for international copyright. The Chris- 
tian Union has steadfastly held to its faith in the 
honesty of the American people, and, from year to 
year, in its constant advocacy of the passage of such 
a bill, has declared that the popular sentiment de- 
manded the adoption of such a measure. From the 
beginning it has been only a question of getting the 
matter before the people of the country and mak- 
ing them see its bearings. We believe that the 
people have been ripe for this measure for several 
years past, and that Congress has lagged behind, 
the opposition springing, apparently, from local in- 
terests, and making its appeal entirely to ignorance 
or prejudice. Compared with some of the present 
political questions, the issue pressed upon Congress 
year after year by the Copyright League has prob- 
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ably seemed to many a very subordinate and unim- 
portant affair, but it has been one of those issues 
which involve a question of honesty and honor, and 
which are, therefore, directly and indirectly, of the 
very highest significance. The refusal of proper 
protection to literary property in the hands of for- 
eigners has been a stain upon the honor of the coun- 


_ try to which the American conscience has been ke- 


coming, of late years, more and more sensitive as it 
has perceived more and more clearly the charac- 
ter of the wrong which it was inflicting upon its 
own highest interests. 

Every wrong brings its penalty, and the taking of 
the literary property of foreigners without compen- 
sation has inflicted a serious injury on ourselves. 
American literature has long and seriously suffered 
on account of this practical denial of its own rights ; 
for no honest producer ean successfully compete 
with products that have been taken without com- 
pensation to the makers. It is, therefore, not only 
a matter of congratulation that our honor is about 
to be relieved of this long continued blemish, but 
that American literature, representing the highest 
intellectual and spiritual interests of the country, is 
about to be freed of an incubus which it has borne 
from the beginning. The services of the Copy- 
right League in securing this legislative action 
ought to have the most generous recognition. In- 
spired by a sense of duty and a desire to benefit 
American writers, the League has carried on the 
agitation year after year in the face of long con- 
tinued public apathy and of many powerful private 
interests. In this difficult work, first of convincing 
a people and then of persuading its legislators, the 
Copyright League has shown patience, judgment, 
and devotion quite worthy of the noble cause which 
it has sustained, and in the triumph of which its 
long continued labors find their fruition. Now let 
the Senate pass the bill at the earliest possible date, 
and let us begin the new year with the conscious- 
ness that we have righted ourselves in the sight of 
the world, that we have put aside that parochial 
spirit which undervalues the art of older countries 
and identifies Americanism, not with a noble ideal- 
ism, but with the narrow and ignorant spirit of 
isolation, and that we are part of the great commu- 
nity of art-producing nations. There is another step 
to be taken before we can claim our place in that 
community on terms of entire equality—the re- 
moval of the tariff on works of art. 








DEEP LIFE BEFORE GREAT WORK. 


Most busy people who have a deep interest in 
their work cherish the hope that the time 


will come when that work will be pursued without 
interruption ; when life will become a quiet library 
for the trying of an experiment, a silent library for 
the writing of a book, or a noiseless studio for the 
painting of a picture. But for most men such a 


time never comes. Life is so arranged that we 
get, not what we like, but what we need. Nothing 
could be pleasanter to the fancy than the “ Palace 
of Art,” nothing more disastrous to the man than 
living in it. Nothing seems more alluring than 
the opportunity of shutting out the whole world 
and giving one’s entire strength and thonght to the 
work in hand ; nothing would tell so disastrously 
on the character of that work as the realization of 
this dream. It is the constant interruption of vital 
experience, the constant intrusion into the well- 
ordered routine of care and suffering and the 
vicissitudes of actual life, that give a mar that 
knowledge and that sympathy out of which great 
work is born. Dante would doubtless have pre- 
ferred a quiet life in Florence, but such a life 
would have cost the world the Divine Comedy. 
The great thing, after all, is to have something to 
express, and one can have neither profound exfee 
riences nor great thoughts nor deep sympathies un- 
less he submits himself to the education of those 
common experiences which make up human life. 
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To live deeply is the first condition of doing a 
great work, and to live deeply one must live in the 
broad current where other men’s interests and suf- 
ferings, no less than his own, jostle against him, 
wear upon him, and at times all but overwhelm 
him. 








MR. HERRON’S PAPER. 


N°? wonder that the address of the Rev. George 

D. Herron, “The Message of Jesus to Men of 
Wealth,” published on another page, attracted at- 
tention when it was first delivered. It will attract 
attention now that it is given through our columns 
to a wider audience. It is electric, and needs not 
the impassioned utterance of the speaker to give 
it emphasis. It flashes with a fire that is internal, 
and contains even more than it imparts. 

It is true that Mr. Herron does not fully allow for 
either the good done by men of wealth or for the 
difficulties in their way. The judicially-minded 
reader will not forget the services of such men as 
Cooper and Pratt and Peabody and a score of 
others who have been the trustees of their own 
fortunes, and have used in disbursing them 
the same administrative skill which they have 
used in acquiring them. He ought also to re- 
member, what he may forget, that the difficul- 
ties in the way of doing good with money are such 
as to appall many a generous soul. Mr. Carnegie 
expresses it as his opinion that out of every $1,000 
expended in charity, $950 do more harm than 
good; and though we believe this to be a large 
overestimate, it is at least an expression, if a some- 
what over-rhetorical one, of the sense of danger 
which confronts a man of wealth who wishes to 
use his wealth for the benefit of his fellows. It is 
indeed no mean argument against the present in- 
dustrial system, with its tendency toward the 
concentration of great wealth in a few hands, that 
the benevolent millionaire must be as wise as he is 
benevolent, not to do more injury in the attempt to 
distribute his wealth than its undue concentration 
has done. 

But, making full allowance for limitations of 
observation and experience respecting the diffi- 
culties of doing good with money where the desire 
exists, the paper of Mr. Herron strikes at the 
root of the whole matter in giving as the mes- 
sage of Jesus to men of wealth the message of the 
cross. There is significance in two little words 
often ignored in quoting and commenting upon 
Paul’s declaration to the Corinthians: I was 
determined not to know anything among you 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified. In skeptical 
and philosophical Athens he might preach the 
resurrection ; but in rich, luxurious, commercial, 
and corrupt Corinth he would preach only the 
cross, because to a society given over to acquiring 
and spending wealth the only message is the 
message of self-denial and of service. It is char. 
acteristic of Mr. Herron’s paper that it declines to 
put the cross on the steeple of churches and the bosom 
of fair women only, but insists that it as well belongs 
in—not on—the club, the factory, the shop, the 
office. It is not critical and condemnatory merely 
nor mainly ; it is constructive ; it points out the lines 
on which life must be reconstructed if it is to become 
Christian. 

We do not need to add emphasis to Mr. Herron’s 
paper ; it is enough to express hearty approval of 
it, as timely, courageous, Christian ; and to supple- 
ment it with a quotation from a man of very 
different mold—the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, of 
Oxford, who states, with the eloquence of an 
absolutely calm and imperturbable scholar, the 
same conclusion as to so-called Christian society 
and its vital need of conversion to the Christianity 
of Jesus Christ—that is, to the Christianity of self- 
denial : 


‘**The ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, which the earliest 
Christian communities endeavored to carry into practice, 
have been transmuted by the slow alchemy of history into the 
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ethics of Roman law. The basis of Christian society is not 
Christian, but Roman and Stoical. ... The transmutation 
is so complete that the modern question is not so much 
whether the ethics of the Sermon on the {Mount are practi- 
cable as whether, if practicable, they would be desirable. 
The socialistic theories which formulate in modern language 
and justify by modern conceptions such an exhortation as 
‘Sell that thou hast and give to the poor’ meet with no less 
opposition within than without the Christian societies. The 
conversion of the Church to Christian theory must precede 
the conversion of the world to Christian practice.’’ 4 


Let us be {honest. Let us either say frankly 
that we do not believe in Christ as an absolute and 
authoritative Master, or else let us courageously 
preach and honestly endeavor to practice the prin- 
ciples of conduct and life which he inculeated. 

Read Mr. Herron’s paper. 








THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK. 


M® Gladstone gives to his book on the Bible 
the title “The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture.” It is a curious and perhaps a signifi- 
cant fact that the title is itself unscriptural. It is 
not the Scripture which the Scripture itself repre- 
sents as the Impregnable Rock. In the Old Tes- 
tament it is God who is a Rock—“my strong 
Rock,” “my Rock and my Fortress,” “the Rock 
that is higher than I,” “the Rock of my salva- 
tion.” In the New Testament it is Christ who is 
the chief corner-stone, on whom the children of 
God as living stones are built into a holy temple 
for God’s indwelling. 

This is ne: an insignificant difference. Chilling- 
worth declared that Protestantism is the Bible. He 
might also have declared that Romanism is the 
Church. In contrast with both declarations is the 
statement that Christianity is Christ. In so far as 
Christ is discovered in the Bible, Protestantism 
represents Christianity ; in so far as Christ is man- 
ifested in his Church, Romanism represents Chris- 
tianity. But Christianity is more than either; and 
each involves some additions to and some subtrac- 
tions from Christianity. The student of religion 
may profitably put these three conceptions of religion 
in contrast—the religion of the Book, the religion 
of the Church, and the religion of the Person. 
Even if the antithesis is not wholly true, it will 
help to clarify conceptions and ought to promote 
life. Christ put the contrast clearly before the 
Pharisees when he said, in the often mistranslated 
and misquoted text: “Ye search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they 
are they which testify of me; and ye will not come 
unto me that ye might have life.” 

The religion of the Book tends to dogmatism ; 
to the not-living ; to the letter that killeth ; to the 
confusing of religion and theology, life and science ; 
to a teaching of philosophy in lieu of a proclama- 
tion of a Person ; to the notion that right belief is 
the essential of religion, if it be not itself religion ; 
to the substitution of the creed, first for conduct as 
the test of spiritual life, then for spiritual life itself. 
It misapprehends the function of the Book, and so 
impairs the value of the Book; it misapprehends 
the nature of religion, and so impairs the efficacy 
of religion. Under its influence men believe in the 
Book instead of in the Person, come to the Book 
instead of to the Person, give their allegiance to 
the Book instead of tothe Person. It is the Person, 
not the Book, who says, I have come that they 
might have life, and might have it more abundant- 
ly; the Person, not the Book, who says, Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest; the Person, not the 
Book, who says, Follow me. The Law is a school- 
master to bring us to the Person; the History is 
the history of a preparation for that fullness of 
time when the Person should come into the world ; 
the Prophecy is a vision of the coming of the Per- 
son, and his personal kingdom ; and that kingdom 
is a kingdom of God—that is, of a personal and 
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tian Church,” pp. 169-70. By Edwin Hatch, D,D. 
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living influence and authority, not of impersonal 
laws and statutes. 

Botany is not a text-book, though the text-book 
introduces us to botany ; the guideboard is not the 
city, though it points us the way to the city. To 
revere, honor, love the Bible, and not find the 
way to the Person to whom the Bible witnesses, is 
to fall into the error of an antiquarian who should 
spend his life in studying the guideboard, and 
never go on to the city to which it pointshim. In 
the casket the lineaments of fair Portia are seen. 
But the life and love are neither in the casket nor 
in the portrait, but in the living Portia herself. 


‘* Tf you be well pleased with this, 
And hold your future for your bliss, 
Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss.” 


If Bassanio had spent all his eyes in a study of 
the casket and the scroll and the portrait, and had 
not turned to the person who stood awaiting him and 
his love and loyal service, he would have done as 
some good religious people do, who think that life 
is to be found in the Bible, and know not that the 
Bible is but the casket, and that Life stands by their 
side waiting to be claimed and loved and served 
with loyal and life-giving and life-receiving service. 

The impregnable Rock is not Scripture, but God. 
To be impregnable is to be built, not upon the 
record of lives which were founded on the Rock, 
but upon that Rock itself, of which we have learned 
through the study of those life-experiences which 
were founded upon it. It is to hear not merely 
the report of a Voice, but the Voice itself ; to walk 
not merely in the reflected light of the stars, but in 
the Light from which the stars borrow all their shin- 
ing; to receive not merely the story of the Life, 
but, through that story, life itself from the living 
and life-giving Person. 








ETHICAL CULTURE. 


The Societies for Ethical Culture held their fourth 
annua! convention in this city on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday last. Delegates were in attendance from 
the societies of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. 
Louis, London, and Cornell University. The New York 
Society alone numbers six hundred members. Profess- 
or Felix Adler, Dr. Stanton Coit, of the South Place 
Ethical Society of London (originally Unitarian, then 
freethinking, now devoted to ethical culture), M. M. 
Mangasarian, W. L. Sheldon, of St. Louis, W. M. 
Salter, of Chicago, and Mrs. R. J. Williams, of Phila- 
delphia, were among the leading speakers from the 
delegates. It was determined to found a summer 
school of ethics which should be pledged to no school 
or set of opinions, should offer a “ free field and no favor 
to every scientific treatment of the subjects within its 
curriculum.” The school will have a department of 
economic and social reforms, one of ethics proper, 
and one of comparative religion. Among topics dis- 
cussed were, “ The Relations of the Ethical Societies to 
the Church,” “ Woman’s Place in the Ethical Society,” 
“Relation of the Ethical Society to Political and 
Economic Reforms,” and “To what extent can the 
Ethical Society perform the functions of a Church ?” 
Of the last Professor Adler said: ‘‘ Every church has a 
ritual partly fixed, partly variable. Can we not have 
an ethical ritual, the objects of which might be to 
remind us of those principles which we believe in, of 
those duties which we agree in regarding as most 
py bine sacred ?” 

On Saturday evening a public meeting was held at 
the Workman’s School in Fifty-ninth Street, the sub- 
ject of discussion being “ Needed Improvements in the 

raining of Moral and Religious Teachers.” This topic 
was made the theme of addresses by President Andrews, 
of Brown University, Professor D. G. Brinton, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. Drs. Heber 
Newton and Lyman Abbott. Dr. Newton admitted the 
urgent need of a school of ethics. Many of the preach- 
ers in the churches, never having been trained in the 
presentation and solution of social problems, were not 
qualified to teach ethics. He saw in a school of ethics 
an institution where young men from denominational 
colleges and universities could take a post-graduate 
course, where ministers, fresh from the pulpit, could go 
to qualify themselves for the work of enlightenment. 
President Andrews called attention to two great dan- 
gers to ethical culture—enormous wealth and the con- 
tinual rising to the surface in American communities of 
social problems which are not clearly understood. Three 
possible sources of ethical light and development were 
pointed out—the common school, the Christian Church, 
and literature. Dr. Abbott was rejoiced to see this 
movement for ethical culture, though he differed from 
most members of the Union in his principles of relig- 
ion. He recognized no religion but that of Jesus 
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Christ ; but he contended that the burden of Christ’s 
teaching was ethical rather than theological ; and 
Christ taught that duty, not philosopby, was the way to 
the knowledge of God. Preachers of the Christianity of 
Jesus Christ, Dr. Abbott contended, should begin by 
teaching men how to live, and follow that with teach- 
ing them how to feel ; then they would learn to think 
for themselves. é 








THE SPECTATOR. 


If there is an old story in railway travel, it is the 
ride over the Pennsylvania Railroad from Philadelphia 
to Washington. Yet who can make that swift, smooth 
run, as the Spectator made it, on a still sammer morn- 
ing, without enjoymeut and some sense of novelty, if 
he be only half-way observing? Take such a morning 
as that on which my trip was made—when the land- 
seape was veiled in an ethereal turquoise, which hazily 
obscures and idealizes every feature without hiding too 
much of anything. Every object was as motionless as 
in a drawing—a panorama where we roll past the pict- 
ure instead of having it sweep by us. The most deli- 
eately balanced leaf poised upon the topmost twig 
refrains from trembling—seems only a brush-touch 
against a pearl-gray canvas. The Schuylkill is a river 
of olive-tinted oil, and its water, pressed back from 
the bows of a tug, does not curl and hiss, but rolls aside 
in round and sweeping ridges which only distort with- 
out breaking the multiplied reflections. The trees, as 
we get among them outside the town, are distinctly 
outlined, but are all one color in the faint mist—pale, 
smoky blue, trunks, twigs, leaves, and all, exquisitely 
soft and smooth, like an Italian aquarelle. 

* = * 

Here is Gray’s Ferry, and under some of these same 
old trees, grown so picturesque with age and circum- 
stance, Wilson, the ornithologist, Bartram, the botanist, 
and Conrad, the student of fossils, pursued their sciences 
not only, but wrote those old-fashioned verses, quaint 
and melodious, which we love to re-read, now and then, 
on just a dreamy morning as this. 


* * 
. 


Right in the midst of the busy railway yards, here 
in the edge of West Philadelphia, stands a switch- 
man’s house, shaded by a bower of vines trellised up 
its sides and over its roof, and all the tiny space of 
ground left between the tracks is cultivated into a 
garden of flowers and gay foliage. One sees it not 
only with pleasure, but with involuntary surprise, and 
yet there is no real reason for the latter emotion. It is 
quite the fashion on the larger railroads to cultivate 
flowers ; and some of the gardens about these stations 
between New York and Washington rival the choicest 
parts of the best private estates. This is not altogether 
a matter of philanthropy. It is good business. The 
companies find that handsome stations not only attract 
customers, but tend to make both the employees and 
the public more careful of the property of the com- 
pany generally ; and if a balance could be struck it 
would probably show that the saving in wear and 
tear more than paid the annual cost of beautifying the 
right of way. gin? Sai 

As the morning advances the cwrulean mist grad- 
ually disappears, and by imperceptible gradations the 
landseape grows green and slowly adds to this its 
proper variety of coloring. But the prevailing green 
is not the juicy, exuberant verdure of spring. A 
richer, darker tone has taken its place, just tanged, 
here and there, with the earliest intimatious of autumn. 
The peachy, blushing softness of the maidenhood of 
the year bas developed into more soberly complex- 
ioned, but rounder aud riper, charms of maturity. The 
lowlands along the Delaware are like some old Persian 
rug in softly modulated patterns of burnt browns, 
grays, and nameless quiet tones of green, lit up by 
great patches of yellow blossoms that yet are not too 
yellow, thousands of purplish umbrellas held aloft by 
a milkweed-like plant, and scarlet points where per- 
haps the cardinal flower is rooted. The whole world 
seems quiet. I hear no loud talking, see no “ perni- 
cious activity.” The people seem to have caught the 
sabbatical peacefulness of nature. Their minds are as 
still as the glassy river, and, like it, probably now come 
as near to reflecting the heavens as they are ever 
likely to. 


* * 


* 

Rowing along a deep creek in New England, early 
in September, where the limbs of the trees almost met 
overhead and their trunks and the swampy banks were 
hidden in a tangle of bushes, our eyes were dazzled by 
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a group of tall cardinal flowers—gems that you can 
only get hereabouts by wading through jungle and mire, 
and not too often then. Perhaps this lends some en 
hancement in our minds to their striking beauty ; yet 
it needs none. The blossoms, delicately cut and velvety, 
seem to give out light like a ruby, so intensely scarlet 
are they ; and when a ray of sunlight sifts through the 
foliage and falls upon them, against their dark back- 
ground, they fairly quiver, like a flame; and you 
wonder, as Thoreau said of the scarlet tanager, why 
they do not set the woods on fire. 
Giga e 
Few people who are not working botanists are aware 
of the existence of wild orchids in New England. There 
is something exotic and sentimental in the very name 
orchid, which makes it seem impossible to so prosaic a 
region as Connecticut. The lady’s slipper, of course, 
most persons know, but they don’t count that one, it is 
so showy and familiar. Yet a young friend of mine 
tells me that there was flourishing last fall, in a certain 
neglected back yard within the city limits of New 
Haven, an inconspicuous but beautiful little orchid, 
called the ragged-fringe orchid, from its fringed lip. 
Another kind, she says, is interesting because of the 
way the minute pearly flowers are arranged on the 
stem, in many instances forming a perfect spiral. It is 
named spiranthes, or lady’s tresses ; but I can’t see the 
sense in the last name, unless one of the old-fashioned 
corkscrew curls was in the mind of the christener. 
Though small, it is very pretty in its peculiar white- 
ness, and far from insignificant when we come to ex- 
amine its extraordinary shape and arrangements for 
fertilization by insects. In Darwin’s book on orchids 
much space and some fignres are given to this very 
plant, which the young lady tells me she finds plentiful 
among the tall grasses on vacant lots along a busy 
avenue. 


2 * 
» 


This same young botaniste granted me the favor of a 
walk with her, and presently we stumbled upon a real 
woodland curiosity—rose-eolored Indian pipes ! Usually 
they are ghastly white, thus betraying their origin on 
buried and decayed wood. From this mushroom-like 
habit, and their waxen, spookish appearance in the dark 
and dismal places where they usually spring up, they 
are sometimes called corpse plants. These rosy ones 
had a very vital appearance, however, and excited our 
admiration. My companion explained that they had 
ventured timidly into the open, and now were blushing 
at their boldness under the gaze of the September sun. 
Each flower in the crowded group was deep pink, merg- 
ing into creamy white at the margins of the petals and 
the scales that answer for leaves in this curious plant. 
They looked as if made of wax, and their brittleness 
sustained the illusion. 








A STUDY OF QUACKS. 


By tHe Rev. UrtAn XERxEs Burtruss, D.D. 


N the little town of Penrose, in which I was 
reared, there was a man named George Wash- 
ington Camp, but who to the general public 
was known as Posy Camp. He lived in a 
neat little white house embowered in roses and 
honeysuckles, and raised plants and trees for sale. 
He also kept boats to let, for his gardens rolled 
away in a gentle slope to the river. The climate 
and his limited means forbade that he keep many 
rarities, but he knew how to set forth the virtues 
of what he had. “Jess look at them pansies now, 
*Riah,” and he led the way to a circle filled with a 
great fleet of blossoms of every hue known to that 
flower. “I will say that the R’yal Dragon seed doos 
beat all. Yes, that’s what it is. There ain’t a 
common seed in the hull lot,” and he shook his 
long, horse-like head, and looked at me with blue 
eyes seemingly as frank as the sky. “ An’ you 
can’t guess where I got my start fur ’em.” 

It was summer vacation, and I had hire out to do 
a little weeding. I steadied myself on my hoe, and 
admitted that I couldn’t guess anything so difficult. 

“Well, sir, I got that seed straight from tbe 
I-tal-yun gov’munt,” resumed Posy. “Likewise 
my Ne-poltan vilets that I sell to the folks fur fifty 
cents a dozen. My laylocks, thet is, my best ones,” 
and he swept his hand toward his back porch, “I 
import straight from Persia. I allus believe in 
gittin’ a good thing while I am a-gittin’.” 

At one time my mother was given a curious 
melon cactus, and, fearing to trust it to the parson- 
age cellar for the winter, that treasure-house, like 
the rooms above it, being constructed with a view 
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to reminding its contents “that our rest is not 
here,” she intrusted it to Posy. When, in April, I 
went to recover it, he was holding forth upon its 
merits to a customer. “That thingummy is a— 
an African punkin,” he was saying as I approached. 
“A friend of mine, ’Dolphus Bassett, a kind of a 
short sighted, squintin’ feller he was, went out for 
t’ be a missionary over there, and he sent it to me 
by express. They do say there’s water inside on’t 
—but,” he caught sight of me at this point and 
paused, but with entire self-possession. “ Hello, 
’Riah,” he continued in a breath. Then, turning 
to his customer, he added, meditatively chewing, 
“TI didn’t know as I could be so forgitful. It ain't 
that thingummy, but one I’ve got in the front 
sullar, thet is the punkin. That's Mis’ Buttleses 
melon cactus. But the punkin looks dreadful like 
it. Mis’ Camp she’s gone out a-shoppin’ an’ got 
the key in her pocket. But I'll show it to ye when 
ye come again. It’s wuth seein’.” 

Later I knew, as all the rest of his world did, 
that Posy bought all his plants from Peter Be- 
mis, in the city, twenty miles away. But there 
was one point on which he never told any lies, and 
which won for him real respect. His plants grew 
wonderfully. However weak the slips he received, 
however much the strong plants languished after 
they left him, while with him they grew luxuriantly. 

When he did not invent wonder stories about 
his plants, Posy invented stories of adventure in 
which he figured conspicuously as the hero. Fires 
from which at great peril he rescued women or 
children, or tales of drowning men he had drawn 
from the river, were his favorites. His long, sim- 
ple face, his long, narrow, and slanting-shouldered 
figure, his lisp, and his habit of thrusting forth the 
tip of his tongue as he took a long breath and 
paused upon the conjunction and, when perhaps 
there was an instant’s halt in his power of inven- 
tion, made this story-telling very droll. But it 
was impossible to laugh at him. He had the true 
raconteur’s fascination. You believed him as long 
as you heard his drawling voice. 

In summer the river banks were lined with ripen- 
ing raspberries, blackberries, elderberries, and cher- 
ries. Juniper bushes spread their perfumed 
branches on the rocks and grew blue with pungent 
fruit, while in the sandy hollows grew sassafras, and 
in the river ooze hid sweet flag. To these abun- 
dant treasures Posy’s eyes were turned by Mr. Pad- 
dock, a retired tea merchant, who, having acquired 
a bad habit of liver among the heathen, amused his 
abundant leisure by dosing now he had returned to 
Christian lands. From juniper berries in gin, he 
hankered fur raspberry vinegar, and then he wanted 
blackberry cordial, as it is handy to have in the 
house, and a little elderberry wine in case of cough 
or lowness in the stomach. His suggestions and 
recipes were seized upon by Posy, and in no long 
time he began to offer a new sort of goods to the 
market. Penrose was a humdrum town, slow to 
interest itself in new things, but slowly and surely 
Posy’s wines, bitters, and cordials grew in favor. 
“We know what they are made of,” said the cau- 
tious. “And they are cheaper than the doctor,” 
said the saving. ‘And they set me going,” said 
Mr. Slowboy, who always wanted bracing. In time 
Posy began to make timid little journeys to the 
neighboring places with his cordials, and one day— 
it was just after I had accepted a call to my pres- 
ent charge—whom should I meet on Turkey Street 
but Posy, if I may say so, larger than life. 

“My dear boy, so glad to see you,” he said, with 
a queer mixture of pleasure and annoyance. “I— 
ah—come here once a month. They always call 
me Dr. Camp here, and I sell a good many of my 
wines and cordials, and I do—treat cases. Old 
chronice, ye know, that like sirups to cleanse the 
blood, like dock an’ dandelion an’ sech. But I 
have the greatest success with my elderberry wines. 
I make two kinds: one for men from the male 
elderberry, an’ one for the ladies from the female 
elderberry. Ef you ever feel low, I wish you'd try 
it, "Riah—er I mean Dr. Buttles.” 

Just after this Mr. Paddock’s liver trouble reached 
a climax, and of course his neighbor Posy went to 
see him. 

“T've cured thousands of wuss cases,” he said, 
confidently, to the sick man’s wife. “Yes, ’m, 
thousands.” Noting her surprised look, he added, 
“‘ Not right here in Penrose, to be sure, but in other 
places. A prophet in his own country, ye know 
an’ I don’t use min'rals either.” 

Mrs. Paddock had a vague feeling that rem- 
edies that one’s neighbor may extract, say, from 
the back yard are safer and less rigorous than 
those in use by the profession. Moreover, she had 
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come to have a queer kind of faith in the medical 
phantom her husband had set going. She told 
Posy to do his best. It seemed a simple thing. He 
steeped some ragweed in milk and administered it 
to the patient. Alas for the poor old tea merchant! 
after two hours of agony he died. 

“Murdered by ragweed and a fool!” said Dr. 
Scrann, wrathfully, to me when I went down to at- 
tend the funeral. 


Sammy Saunders, with whom I used to play in 
the yard of the “ district school,” was very talented 
in the art of skipping things and of superficially 
appearing to know what he did not know. He was 
the wonder and admiration of the boys. He wrig- 
gled through arithmetic, getting his friends, his 
father, anybody, to do his problems for him. He 
stumbled through grammar, and, it must be con- 
fessed, lost himself in history and philosophy. The 
one thing he did excel in was reading. At twelve 
he could read a speech of Daniel Webster as if he 
had written it himself. From the district school he 
went to Yorkville Academy, and then to Athens- 
ville College, where he spent a year, mostly in par- 
lors with Athensville young ladies. Later he spent 
six months at the great University of Amsterdam 
attending lectures. 

I had not heard cf him in ten years when last 
June, at Athensville commencement, Dr. Hammers 
handed me a most flamboyant pamphlet. On the 
title-page I read, “ Annual Register of Biddlecome 
College, Persimmon, Persimmon County, Arkan- 
sas.” On the left-hand page, done as fine as the 
local artist could make it, was a portrait of my old 
acquaintance Sammy, curling hair, brow (he had a 
great deal of brow, had Sammy), lustrous black 
eyes, black mustache, and eyeglasses complete. I 
turned another page, and read, “S. Augustus 
Saunders, Ph.D., President (Athensville—Amster- 
dam), Professor of Latin and Mental Philosophy.” 
As I went on I found that Sammy was still quite 
his old self. The first paragraph read as follows : 
‘¢ Biddlecome College, in the lovely and picturesque 
city of Persimmon, on Persimmon Creek, combines 
the ethics and esthetics of Christian culture with 
the highest and most rigorous discipline of the 
mental powers, while it undergirds all labor with a 
most complete system of athletics, and throws about 
the young beings committed to her charge the 
sanctities and tenderness of Homelife.” Whatever 
duties the President deputed, he wrote that, I knew, 
and much more, as the spelling testified with the 
rhetoric. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Dr. Hammers, rubbing 
his bony knees with his bony hands, “I stopped 
there coming up from the Hot Springs. I saw him, 
Buttles. Dear me! dear me! Just the same as he 
used to be. Has no idea of his ignorance, strives 
only to appear what he is not, never to be what he 
wants to appear to be. Has a school for boys and 
children—under-forms he calls the latter, and is 
blowing the boys full of what they will never use, 
and which is at best scrappy and incorrect. Has 
two young women to help him, and calls his concern 
—a college! Dear me!” 

“ Bat in Arkansas—” I began, having, in truth, 
but dim notions about that State. 

“ TJ was born in Arkansas,” interposed the Doc- 
tor, quickly, “and I hope I am no quack. If 
Saunders must go through the world quacking, I 
wish he would keep out of Arkansas.” 


During Elder Kemper’s great revival meetings in 
Betsey’s Corners, in the year 1870, Eliab Lummis 
“experienced religion,” and came directly after- 
wards to talk to me about entering the ministry. 
He was then working for Mills Brothers, and help- 
ing to support his old and withered mother. 

“ But, Liab,” I said, when he had unfolded his 
ambition, “ our church requires an educated minis- 
try. You are now twenty-five. Suppose you enter 
college at once, which you are not prepared to do, 
six years must elapse before you are ready to be 
ordained. Do you think at this age you can afford so 
much time consistently with your duty to others ?” 

“T feel called, that’s how I feel,” said Eliab, 
somewhat defiantly. “I feel that tinkering watches 
and clocks and such is beneath my powers. Ifyou 
recollect, Elder Kemper got me to exhort. Well, 
I feel I can work for the world; that’s why I come 
to you. Ma—I s’pose you meant ma by ‘others’ 
—well, ma can keep boarders. It won’t hurt her 
more’n other widow women, and she hain’t no wish 
to be a burden on me ’f I give thyself to The Work.” 

He left the parsonage with an unshaken determi- 
nation to become a preacher, and with a very poor 
‘pinion of my discernment and zeal in recruiting 
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the ministry. In due time he offered himself for 
examination at Athensville, failed, of course, and 
went for six months to Yorkville Academy. The 
next thing I heard he was preaching at a mission 
chapel in West Pontiac, and drawing crowds by 
means of a magic lantern and illustrated sermons. 
From there he went to Secodack, where he pursued 
the same methods with great success, and from Sco- 
dack he was called to Drytown on the James, to no 
less a church than the Westminster. It is a very 
staid and cultivated community. The Westminster, 
for various reasons I will not go into, has been for 
some years in the State technically known to the 
cloth as “dead.” It has also been rent apart by 
the rival efforts of two godly 'and well-meaning 
men who each aspire to be the Leader, or, in popu- 
lar phrase, the Boss, of the flock. Boss number one 
had caused a learned and literary man to be called, 
who had entertained a small and select congrega- 
tion Sunday mornings with choice essays, and who 
in social circles gave the impression—perfectly cor- 
rect it was, too—of kindliness, reserve, and vast 
stores of incommunicable information. Not one 
new name was set upon the roll during his incum- 
bency, and when he was called away to fill the 
chair of Aryan Literature at Amsterdam University 
Boss number two stepped to the front. 

“ What we want here in Drytown is life,” he 
said, with some asperity. “ Learning, and that sort 
of thing, is all very well, but there must be some- 
thing more. NowI have not myself heard Mr. 
Lummis of Scodack, but I know, we all know, he 
must be a rustler to bring in two hundred people 
into the church in a year.” 

The result was, the “rustler ” was called. He of 
course brought with him the magic lantern and the 
illustrated sermons. He also brought ten bells, 
two of them electric. Everything began at the 
tap of a bell; and everything, save of course the 
pastor's doings, that threatened to be more than 
five minutes long, was warned to stop by a-bell. 
It must have been a sight to see the staid old gen- 
tlemen of Drytown endeavoring to bring their 
Wednesday evening prayers within the compass of 
five minutes to avoid being stopped by Eliab’s bell. 

Of course it could not last. His grammar and 
lurid rhetoric made the modest pulpit cushion 
blush. The magic lantern and illustrated sermons 
were not at home in the decorous surroundings 
that had seen doctors of divinity in silken gowns 
and wigs. Trying times came upon Eliab, that 
neither his training nor his character fitted him 
to bear gracefully or patiently. It was not quite 
so hard as if he had realized to the full his position, 
but it was sufficiently unpleasant, and he revenged 
himself by making what trouble he could, and 
leaving the Westminster a shade “ deader” than 
he had found it, before returning to fields where 
the relation of the pronoun to its antecedent is not 
suspected, where verbs can agree with their sub- 
jects or not according to individual fancy, and his- 
tory and theology can be manufactured at a mo- 
ment’s notice and to suit the occasion. 








SOME MASTERPIECES IN NEW YORK. 


By Epwarp IRENzvs STEVENSON. 


Dh vera are conditions under which the picture 
dealer and importer stands in the light of a 
public benefactor. Mr. William Schaus has won 
recognition as such before now, and deserves this 
autumn more plainly than ever the compliment. 
Even the remarkable group of paintings from the 
Datch and Flemish masters shown by another pict- 
ure seller last season is surpassed in interest by 
the splendid septet of canvases to which Mr. Schaus 
has lately invited public examination and admira- 
tion at his house. Such a line of paintings, side by 
side, carries a student or connoisseur deeper into 
the knowledge and history of great art as distin- 
guished from little art than can any corner in New 
York except the Marquand loans in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum or its Old Masters rooms, or certain 
standpoints in the Historical Society’s dingy gal- 
leries. 

The pictures Mr. Schaus has secured include 
Rembrandt’s “Portrait of an Admiral,’ which can be 
safely renamed “ Portrait of Admiral van Tromp ;” 
Rubens’s “ Portrait of his second wife, Isabella 
Brant,” which has been miscalled “ Portrait of Lady 
van Parys;” one of the relatively rare sea-pieces of 
Jacob Ruysdael; a portrait of an unknown Dutch 
gentleman by Cornelis Janssen; a portrait of an 
unknown Dutch lady by Cuyp; “The Herring 
Seller” by Franz Hals,and a small “ Winter 
Scene ” by Jan van Goyen. In each case the pict- 
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ure is in the finest state of preservation and of 
originality, spared alike the mischief of time, care- 
lessness, and irresponsible restoration. The Rem- 
brandt and Rubens were bought at the recent 
Prosper Crabbe sale in Paris. The other paintings 
were purchased at about the same time in England 
and France. 

Admiral van Tromp, whom Mr. Schaus’s chronol- 
ogy pretty safely concludes to be the subject of Rem- 
brandt’s painting, is represented at half-length, as 
an elderly man, standing in a nearly full-face posi- 
tion toward us, the light concentrating on his strong, 
determined, ovai countenance. He wears a mus- 
tache, a chin-beard, and a brown wig, or else his 
natural hair, reaching to his shoulders. On his 
head is a large flat cap of the period. His dress, 
in the familiar red and brown tones, consists of a 
cloak with fur trimming, a red undercoat, a white 
shirt ornamented with gold thread, and a medal- 
lion suspended from a collarette. In bis right hand 
is his dagger, a dirk being worn at his left side ; 
and a sea officer’s whistle hangs below his chest. 
The picture is forty-five by thirty-four inches. It 
is the essence of simple, bold, unartificial, lifelike 
portraiture. Its style of workmanship is not much 
allied to “ The Gilder,” for example, or the Van 
Berestyn portraits now in the Metropolitan. It is 
to be associated rather with the “ Jewish Rabbi” 
in London, or with the “ Burgomaster’s Portrait ” 
also here. The coloring is superb; every essential 
detail of it and of the wonderful drawing is 
clear; and the whole picture is the soul of self- 
unconsciousness expressed in noble art. And, by 
the by, if this picture be not etched—and we pre- 
sume it has not been—the sooner it is etched by a 
first-rate hand the better. 

If the Ruysdael sea-piece can become a neighbor 
of the landscape by him now in the Museum, we 
shall have madea great step in public American 
representation of the geniuses of the Dutch school. 
The picture is a magnificent specimen of Ruysdael’s 
skill in waterscape, when he chose to turn to that 
from landscape. It suggests the familiar and beau- 
tiful stormy harbor scene in a corridor of the Ber- 
lin Gallery—a squall-dashed, deep-green, or rather 
black, sweep of water. There rises a low wooden 
dock in the middle distance. Against this and the 
shallows is the breaking of angry currents over 
some cruel-looking rocks ; four or five ships are in 
sight, struck by the sudden sweep of the wind and 
not quite under control. A handful of spectators 
stand their ground in the blow on the jetty to watch 
or assist the vessel’s maneuvers with a signal; and 
overhead mounts a mass of dun cloud, unrelieved 
by anything like a high light—only a faint bluish 
clearing. ‘The picture is a perfect storm-burst of 
suppressed energy and dash. Each brush stroke on 
it speaks of Ruysdael’s profound comprehension of 
the sea, of all nature. To compare such a paint- 
ing with “The Chase” or “The Ferry” is to 
appreciate his versatility. Its colors are practically 
as when he left the picture. It is a niost welcome 
and valuable specimen of a consummate genius in 
dealing with the face of the earth. 

In the stately picture of Isabella Brant, Rubens 
has practically made a replica of her likeness and 
costume as she stands beside him in the picture 
familiar to us in the Munich Pinacothek, No. 782 ; 
the removal of the hat and a consequently elaborate 
coiffure is the chief difference. Her face just begin- 
ning to smile, Isabella stands before us, her oval, 
handsome countenance ruddy with health, dressed 
in a white satin bodice, gold embroidered, a rich 
velvet gown, and curious gray lace ruff. Her orna- 
ments are pearls. Her face and figure are brought 
into relief by a deep red background. The paint- 
ing is a life-size knee-piece. Most rich and warm 
are its color qualities. All is harmonious, sustained, 
masterful. To many this picture will prove the 


.most interesting of the group. We have no such 


Rubens on view at present here, nor may have for 
some time. 

The Janssen portrait, after the breadth and 
boldness of work in the Rembrandt or Rubens,would 
seem a trifle cold and artificial, beautiful as is its 
workmanship, were it not that the unknown subject 
instantly exerts on us so strongly its individuality. 
Force of charaeter and a personality that is singu- 
larly attractive appear in the stately, elegant, 
scholarly man dressed in a black gown with cambric 
roff and wristlets, his thiek chestnut hair and 
mustache turning gray, his calm eyes fixed on the 
spectator with a striking mixture of dignity and 
interest. Whoever he was, we read him as a man 
of learning, high breeding, and fine mental balance. 
The technical workmanship in the picture (a half- 
length) is as exquisite as anything that one of the 
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most finished artiste of his school and day ever ex- 
ecuted. The painting of the eyes, the hands, is in 
the highest style of art, regarded purely as art. 

The Franz Hals picture is a gem, and a notably 
characteristic instance of Hals’s style and methods. 
A yoiing girl, bareheaded and bronzed with out- 
door life and hard work, in partial profile, is hold- 
ing a basket of herrings or some such small fish, 
from which, with one hand, she has taken one and 
raises it up to meet an unseen customer’s eye. She 
is coarsely dressed in grays and reds, and behind 
her is a glimpse of cloudy gray sky and of the sea. 
Three ravens—possibly fish hawks—swoop over 
her head. Great directness and energy are in the 
pieture. The coloring is peculiarly characteristic. 
Some details are apparently not absolutely finished, 
but there is nothing of material incompleteness. The 
model for the picture we are much inclined to asso- 
ciate with a gypsy type, and in some degree with 
the Louvre “ Bohemienne,” in spite of the disparity 
in the subject’s years. This rude, healthy, strong 
young animal might be the Louvre model’s daugh- 
ter. Every stroke tells in the canvas. Its color- 
ing is superb. 

Cuyp as a portrait painter is Cuyp in an unfa- 
miliar and not very welcome task; and in this 
small head of a sober-faced, very plain little Datch 
lady, matter-of-factness and housekeeping are not 
at all idealized or made specially interesting. The 
painting is admirable. One can see firm, simple, 
truthful portraiture in it. But it is not Cuyp as one 
thinks of Cuyp, nor as one is pleased to find him. 

The Jan van Goyen is a small canvas—a field 
of ice near a Holland town, on a cold, gray winter 
day, with lively groups of skaters and sledgers en- 
joying their sport. ‘The atmospheric suggestion of 
a coming snowstorm is most successful, and the 
minute details of the individual pleasure seekers are 
worked in with great care and delicacy of touch. 

We hope that the thing Mr. Schaus desires for all 
the old masters he selects and imports—their speedy 
absorption in the Metropolitan Museum—will be 
the fortune of these paintings. They are additions 
that would be of interest in any foreign galleries— 
even those great ones whose lavish store of the best 
specimens of the greatest painters of the past ex- 
cites our envy and sets us complaining of the 
unequal distribution of things—as in the case of 
Munich, with her seventy-six splendid Rubens paint- 
ings, or the Vienna Belvedere’s rows of Van Dykes 
and Rembrandts. We cannot hope for a good while 
yet for characteristic pieces from the Italian great 
masters, but it will be our own fault if, in view of 
the changes and overturnings of private galleries 
abroad, we do not now profit in the way, especially, 
of German, Flemish, and Dutch classic art. 








SHE LOVED A SAILOR.’ 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ame.is E. Barr, 


Author of ‘Jan Vedder's Wife,” ** The Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon,” ** The Squire of Sandal Side,’ ** The Border 
Shepherdess,”’ ** Feet of Clay,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


“WEDDING AND THIS WILL DO; WEDDING AND 
WORSE WILL NEVER DO.” 


“To wear out heart and nerves and brain, 
And give ourselves a world of pain, 
Be eager, angry, fierce, and hot, 
Imperious, supple—God knows what ; 
O, false, unwise, absurd, and vain ! 


Only, it is precisely this j 
That keeps us all alive.” 
“ The way of love leads generally to marriage.” 


be the morning Virginia remembered the parcel 
brought by Cruger & Cushing’s young gentle- 
man. She stood a moment at the door of the large 
parlor, and then decided not to trouble her father 
with it until after he had taken his breakfast. “It 
is always time enough for annoyance, and I am 
sure nothing else comes from Mr. Cruger but an- 
noyance,” she thought. It was a bitterly cold 
morning, with a prospect of snow, and she glanced 
into the pale, delicate face of her father with some 
anxiety. He had drawn his chair very close to the 
fire, and was looking over the new penny paper 
called the “Sun.” 

“Tt is really wonderful, Virginia,” he said, lay- 
ing it across his knees, as she came tohim. “ Every 
poor man can now have his newspaper.” 

“How can a penny paper pay, father ?” 
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“ Because it is creating for itself a vast patron- 
age among a class who have hitherto considered 
newspapers a luxury. Mr. Hoe has begun to make 
his fortune.” 

“T am glad some one is making money. I think 
I never before heard of so much trouble about 
money. Coffee is ready now, sir.” 

“Have the table drawn close to the fire, Vir- 
ginia. It is a dreadful morning. Hard holi- 
days, I fear, between the scarcity of money and 
the severe weather. Did I tell you I saw Dr. 
Wainwright yesterday? He has really given up 
Grace Church, and is going to Boston.” 

“T am very sorry.” 

“ Mr. Cooper joined us as we were talking.” 

“The novelist? Is he back from Europe ?” 

“ A month ago.” 

“Tt was supposed that he found it so superior to 
America that he would not return to our Western 
barbarism.” 

“Perhaps the papers are unjust to him. They 
would persuade us that his value of himself and 
his work is beyond all bounds. To me he appears 
a sensible gentleman.” 

“Mr. Cruger sent young Rhea with a parcel 
here yesterday; at least I suppose it was Mr. 
Rhea. I did not give it to you last night, because 
I feared there would be annoyance in it; and it was 
too late to interfere in any business matter. It 
will do after we have breakfasted ?” 

“Yes; Thank you for being so thoughtful, Vir- 
ginia. I dare say it is the papers relating to a 
mortgage I have been compelled to arrange. I 
have lost more than twenty thousand dollars during 
the last sixty days.” 

“Father! .How has that happened ?” 

“ Fall of stocks, my dear. Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company, and Boston & Providence Rail- 
road Company. My share of Nicholas Biddle’s 
plutocracy.” 

“Qf President Jackson’s injustice and ill-will 
and—” 

“ Of President Jackson’s patriotism, Virginia. I 
have received good at the hands of my country, 
shall I not also receive evil, if my loss means my 
country’s gain? No one likes to lose money, but 
better lose money than lose principle and honor 
and the general freedom of the citizen. I have 
counted the cost, Virginia. I am with Jackson in 
his quarrel with the Bank.” 

“T think Jackson is a tyrannical autocrat.” 

“Tt takes one autocrat to put down another. 
And the most cruel and degrading of all tyrannies 
is that of money power. It has neither heart nor 
intellect. It is simply brutalizing, and if it came 
to a fight on that subject, I would draw my sword 
and die cheerfully to free America from the worst 
of all slaveries. Indeed, it passes my comprehen- 
sion that men should be crying out against the 
slavery of the negro, and not see and feel the 
golden gyves of Nicholas Biddle’s Bank.” 

“Can we ever get away from that subject? 
Everything we name turns to it. I heard some 
children on the street talking about it yester- 
day.” 

“ Every man, woman, and child feels the pinch 
of the Bank’s cruel, greedy fingers. St. Nicholas 
will buy few presents for his children this year; 
Nicholas Biddle has stolen his purse. How cold it 
is! Some points below zero, I am sure.” 

He turned his face to the blaze, and sipped his 
coffee thoughtfully, until Virginia rose. 

“ Ring for the parcel now, Virginia. There may 
be a letter of importance in it.” 

When the servant entered the room, Virginia 
left it. A pitiful delicacy led her to believe that 
her father would prefer meeting anything unpleas- 
ant alone. He knew he was sure of her sympathy 
when he was ready for it. She went to the house- 
keeper with some directions about warming the 
parlors, and then listened patiently to her com- 
plaints of the servants, and of the cold weather and 
hard times. But all through the old lady’s babble, 
her heart was aching with her own disappointment 
and her father’s anxieties. 

In about an hour he called for her. When she 
entered the room the pink silk lay in the center of 
thetable. A band of wintry sunshine crossed it and 
the paper wrappings in which it had been brought, 
but, in spite of this, it had a neglected and unwel- 
come air. 

She went straight to it, and lifted its glistening 
folds. “ Was this the contents of the parcel, father ? 
And pray why did Mr. Rhea bring it ?” 

“How can I tell, Virginia? Martin brought it 
to me. I expected papers, and I found silk.” 

She was heartsick, but anger was gathering, and 
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it gave her a fictitious strength. With visible 
chagrin she turned over and over the wrapping it 
had come in—perhaps there had been a note or 
message inside. But there was nothing at all to 
identify the silk as hers but the name of the Liver- 
pool house on the outside cover. She rang the bell 
impetuously, and when Martin answered its call, 
she questioned him closely concerning it. 

“‘ Who brought this parcel ?” 

“The young gentleman from Mr. Cruger’s 
office.” 

“Mr. Rhea?” 

“Yes, Miss.” 

“Then give him his proper name in future. 
What did he say? Tell me the exact words.” 

“When I opened the door he said, ‘Is Miss 
Mason in?’ I said ‘No, you wasn’t in,’ Miss, ‘and 
I didn’t think you would be in until late.’” 

“ Sout had no authority to say that. What 
else ?” 

“T said if the parcel was for you, he had better 
leave it. He gave it to me, and went away.” 

- Did he say from whom he received the par- 
cel ¢ ” 

“No, Miss.” 

“ Did he leave any message ?” 

“No, Miss.” 

““ What time was he here ?” 

“ Between twelve and one o’clock.” 

‘* You were eating your dinner ?” 

“ Yes, Miss.” 

“ And in too great hurry to give Mr. Rhea time 
to explain anything. That will do.” 

As the door closed she turned to her father. 
“ Howdid Mr. Rhea get the parcel, do you think ?” 

“ Indeed, Virginia, I cannot imagine. Does it 
matter? Perhaps some friend of the firm was on 
board the ‘ Arethusa,’ and he was sent to assist 
them in disembarking. Did you give Captain 
Bradford the money to pay for the silk ?” 

“‘T never thought of such a thing.” 

“Very woman-like. But the silk mercer would 
think of it, and Captain Bradford doubtless paid 
the price. He is just the man who would send the 
silk by a strange hand, lest you should think, if he 
brought it himself, he wanted the money refunded. 
Don’t you understand this ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘ How much are you owing for it?” 

“ A sovereign.” 

“T will send it to the ‘ Arethusa.’” 

“Oh, I do not think I would—just yet. It feels 
vulgar to do a thing like that.” 

“To pay what you owe ?” 

“ This is different ; it was a favor. If you send 
the money, it is like saying, ‘Much obliged, and 
now we are clear of each other.’ ” 

“Well? Is not that about right?” 

“TI suppose so. No,I do not thinkitis. Ithink 
Captain Bradford would rather have thanks than 
money. Perhaps he may call. If not—” 

‘*T shall send the money.” 

“When you are next at Mr. Cruger’s, you wil 
doubtless see Mr. Rhea. Ask him how he got 
the silk? Are you going out to-day ?” 

“ Not unless I am compelled to go out. It is too 
cold to leave the fire.” 

She lifted the silk then and left the room. It 
hurt her sight; it hurt her touch. She flung it on 
her bed, and fell down wéeping beside it. 

‘He might have brought it!” she sobbed. “He 
said he would bring it. He said so much to me— 
so much that words could never say. And I believed 
his eyes! I thought I saw a true soul through 
them. Oh, Marius! Marius! you have broken 
my heart in two.” , 

She really felt at the moment as if the exaggera- 
tion was the fact. A crushing disappointment over- 
whelmed her. Until that hour she had not under- 
stood how completely Marius had taken possession 
of her heart. The loss of money—the private 
grief of her father—the public distress—none of 
these things were remembered in the passionate 
sorrow whose waves and billows went over her. 

For the first great grief of womanhood had found 
her out. And the bitter grapes of this hard harvest 
the noblest women press out alone. The idea of 
sympathy or of consolation never came to Virginia. 
The trial was one to be buried in her heart, though 
it wounded it with every breath she drew. A 
wounded heart! Oh, cruel words! full of a terri- 


ble significance to thousands who endure and hide 
endurance behind smiles. 

A kind of resentment succeeded her grief. She 
rose up and washed her face, and walked swiftly 
about the room, murmuring, “ Oh, if the past were - 
only mine! Three weeks I would wipe out forever ! 
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I would forget absolutely the‘ Arethusa.’ I would 
forget forever ”’—she could not utter the name of 
the man she would forget. There was still hope at 
the bottom of her heart. 

The feeling was not peculiar to Virginia. Most 
people have had at some period of their life this 
insane desire to rob the Past. They have wished 
to annihilate certain events in their career, being 
sure that they could only bring forth sorrow. Let 
us be very thankful that the Past is as unattainable 
to usasthe Future. If it were not, we should reck- 
lessly rob it; and in so doing, impoverish the whole 
of our future life. 

Because our knowledge is so small! our vision is 
so short! our faith is so weak! If Virginia had 
only known! If she could have seen! If her 
faith, even in herself and her own pure intuitions, 
had been stronger! Then her grief would have 
been altered both in its direction and its intensity. 
For, whatever her disappointment and suffering, 
that of Marius was far greater. 

It would have seemed as if the United States 
Bank could hardly interfere in Captain Bradford's 
secret love affair; but it did. As soon as Jack 
had returned to his office after his unfortunate 
delivery of his brother's message, he received orders 
to leave at once for Philadelphia. For he filled 
the post of confidential clerk, and the great law firm 
had some papers containing intelligence to send to 
Mr. Biddle. Jack had no time even to write to his 
brother. Indeed, a letter never struck him as at all 
necessary. Marius had sent a little silk to Miss 
Mason, and Jack never supposed that his brother 
had any interest in it beyond its safe delivery. 
Miss Mason was a strictly personai subject in 
Jack’s thoughts; that Marius was in love with her 
was a supposition that simply never entered Jack's 
mind. 

When he had finished his business in Philadel- 
phia he thought of writing; but he reflected that 
he would probably be back in New York as soon 
as a letter, and he abandoned the idea. After all, 
if he had written he might never have named the 
silk. It had failed as far as he was concerned, and 
he attached no further importance to it. But 
Marius carried that parcel on his heart night and 
day. He imagined Jack’s giving it to her. He 
imagined her pretty pleasure in the perfect match ; 
her pretty surprise in discovering that Jack was his 
brother. He himself was very proud of the hand- 
some youth; and he mentally contrasted Jack’s 
elegance and fashionable appearance with the 
rougher type of his own manhood. Yes, and he 
did Virginia the injustice to believe that she would 
prefer Jack to himself. 

He was quite sure Jack would come to the ship 
and take his tea with him. The day was a hard 
one. They were putting in cargo, and he was 
blown about by the icy wind coming down the 
Hudson; but he put off his tea hour to the time 
Jack usually reached him. Of course Jack disap- 
pointed him; and Marius felt his absence to be 
specially cruel. “He was afraid of the cold, I 
suppose,” he said bitterly to himself ; “or perhaps 
she asked him to spend the evening with her.” He 
drank his solitary tea gloomily to the thought. 
But a kinder one came as he sat in the midst of his 
Indian incense. “I gave my chance to Jack, and 
I must not grumble if he makes the most of it. 
He ought to do so; if he did not, { would think 
little of him.” 

But as day after day passed, and Jack did not 
come near the ship, his anger gathered ; for he did 
not always remember to tell himself that Jack was 
ignorant both of his self-denial and his suffering ; 
the self. denial and suffering being real things, and 
Jack’s ignorance of them requiring a conscious 
effort to grasp. But he was too busy, and perhaps 
too angry, to make inquiries, and the “ Arethusa ” 
was on the point of sailing when Jack, out of 
breath with his rapid running, stood at last by the 
side of his brother. For a moment Marius refused 
to see him. He was heartsore, and not skilled in 
hiding any feeling by which he was possessed. 

“Twas so terrified that you would have sailed 
before I got here !” 

“You? At last?” 

“TI have been to Philadelphia. I left a few 
hours after I last saw you.” 

Then Marius looked in the flushed face of the 
speaker and smiled faintly. “ You ought to have 
sent me word, Jack.” 

“T went in such a hurry, and I thought—” 

“ Never mind. The silk? Did you give it to 
Miss Mason ?” 

“JT had the worst luck. I went at noon with it, 
and she was out.” 
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“Then you have it yet. She must think me a 
precious liar. I promised to bring it with me. She 
has been expecting it for nearly a week. It is too 
bad, Jack.” 

“ She has the silk. A servant took it from me, 
and of course he gave it to her that day.” 

“ You let a servant take it toher? Jack, I am 
ashamed of you.” 

“ Don’t look so black, Marius. I was too dashed 
to have wit enough at the time to keep my intro- 
duction until a more favorable hour. But I fully 
intended to go to Mr. Mason’s that night, ask to 
see Miss—Virginia, give your message, and inquire 
as to the fate of the parcel left. But it was Pnila- 
delphia for me instead. I am just home. Of course 
you were my first thought.” 

The eager, loving words went straight to the 
wounded heart of Marius. He put his hand upon 
Jack’s shoulder and said : 

“ Well, well, I dare say it is all right. She has 
the silk, and she would care very little whose hand 
brought it. I would not trouble her again. It will 
look as if we wanted her either to say ‘thank 
you’ or to pay the money. When a thing begins 
uoluckily, let it alone, Jack. Now, my dear boy, 
we must say ‘good-by’ again. They are for the 
anchor. it will soon be a-trip. God bless you! Be 
good, Jack.” He rubbed his brown cheek against 
the young fresh one so dear to him; and then 
turned away with a shout and a sharp order to the 
boatswain that rung along the ship like a trum- 
pet. 

A snowstorm was just beginning, and Jack 
stood on the cold, windy ship, and watched the 
“ Arethusa ” spread her sails and fill them with the 
strong west wind. They looked ghastly white 
between the black water and the heavy sky. The 
men moved about in the driving flakes, blown hither 
and thither, and were like men in some awful prison- 
house. But Jack’s gaze hardly took in their 
unreality ; it was fixed upon the man wrapped ina 
pilot coat, whose voice penetrated the misty space, 
and whose brown radiating countenance was 
firmly gazing out towards the stormy ocean. 

“He looks like a king,” thought Jack; “and 
the gleam of the gold band round his cap might 
be his crown.” 

Marius was glad to face the sea again; glad to 
feel the strong wind blowing, and to know that he 
would have to pitch his skill and his stanch ship 
against the blind, blustering forces of nature. His 
spirit rose to the struggle. He forgot Virginia and 
all his chagrin and heart-longing and heart-aching. 
He had fifty lives and a valuable cargo in his keep- 
ing, and as the wind howled louder, and the waves 
rose in billowy mountains around the “Arethusa,” 
his spirits rose with them; he was gay as a bride- 
groom. The ship felt his influence, the sailors 
caught his mood, every quick order met a ready 
“ Aye, aye, sir!” Hurrying footsteps, passing 
words, rattle of shifting chains and blowing sails, 
all the bluster of nature, all the shrill minor notes 
of human struggle and defiance, had in them tones 
which set the Captain’s heart beating to an heroic 
measure. 

For two days and nights he had little space for 
dreams of love. Its soft relaxing reveries were 
impossible in the tumult of the storm. When a 
thought of Virginia came, it was usually with the 
shipping of a wave, or the rending of a sail, or the 
breaking of a mast, and it took to itself some of 
the quick strength of its environment—a momentary 
memory of a fair, sweet face that always brought 
a fervent “God bless her!” from his lips, and a 
turning with a new strength to his duty. 

Somehow, as he sailed away from her, he felt her 
closer to him. He did not know that her soul was 
pursuing him with prayers and loving longings. 
But, oh! how many of our comforts spring from 
unknown sourees! The prayer we are ignorant of 
has sent our angel to strengthen us; the love we 
have forgotten goes before, surrounds, and per- 
vades us with its comforting atmosphere. We can- 
not escape soul influenee ; good or bad, the cireum- 
ference of the earth will not prevent this force from 
tending to that point to which its aspirations, its 
hopes, its love or its hatred attract it. 

And Virginia’s soul kept a constant care and 
prayer for her sailor lover. She watched daily, 
hourly, for some news from him, until she knew 
the “Arethusa ” was out at sea; and then she settled 
herself in a firm conviction of his truth and honor. 
Circumstances might accase him, but the diviner 
within told her Marius was everything she believed 
him to be. Unfortunately, Jack’s absence de- 
layed an opportunity for explanation, and when he 
returned, the business which had taken the Major 
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so often to Cruger’s, and Jack so often to the Mason 
house, was completed. 

Daring this interval Virginia hoped every 
evening to hear something about Mr. Rhea and the 
parcel; but the circumstance appeared to have 
passed beyond hope of further mention. It was 
not until the morning of Jane’s wedding that any 
reference was made to it. This was in the middle 
of the festival week between Christmas and the 
New Year. But there was little of the air of fes- 
tivity about the time. The weather was cruelly 
cold; the city miserably anxious and depressed. 
Everything was uncertain and hopeless. But mar- 
rying and dying go on though the heavens fall; 
and Jane and Forfar, in the importance of their 
personal affairs, scarce gave a thought to public 
grievance. The twenty-ninth of December was 
their bridal day, and the earth moved on its axis 
specially for that event. 

It was one of the coldest and dreariest of days, 
and Major Mason shivered anticipatively as he 
looked into the snow-bound street and at the low 
barometer. About ten o’clock Virginia came down 
dressed for the ceremony. She wore a gown of 
pink silk, and a large cloak of minever lined with 
pink silk, and fastened at the throat with a hand- 
some silver clasp. The Major looked with admi- 
ration at his beautiful daughter, and as he put on 
his gloves said : 

“So that is the dress for which Captain Brad- 
ford brought you some silk? It is very pretty. 
Did I tell you that I had paid for the silk? You 
may wear it with perfect satisfaction.” 

“ You did not tell me, father. Whom did you 
pay 2”? 

“T was in Cruger’s last Monday, and I saw 
young Rhea writing at his desk. He looked at 
me when [ entered, and smiled very pleasantly ; 
and I thought perhaps he wished to remind me of 
the silk; you see, he may have paid Captain 
Bradford for it. Mr. Cruger and I had a few 
words about some stock, and I was a little ill- 


tempered, or I should have asked him a few ques 


tions.” 

“ Did you not ask him how he got the silk?” 

“No; as I told you, I was annoyed at Mr. 
Cruger, and when I passed through the outer office 
Rhea lifted his eyes to me again. It nettled me 
at the moment. I felt as if he was dunning me, 
and I took a ten-dollar piece from my purse, and 
laid it down beside him. He looked astonished, 
and I said, ‘Give it with Miss Mason’s and my 
own respects to Captain Bradford. It is the price 
of the silk he bought in Liverpool for Miss Mason.’ 
He still looked amazed, and I continued, ‘I sup- 
pose Captain Bradford gave you the silk?” He 
said, ‘ Yes, sir;’ and I added, ‘ All right, then! Can 
you give him the money, or will it be an inconven- 
ience?” He said it would be no inconvenience, and 
so I left it with him.” 

“I wish you had not. Oh, father! I fear you 
have done something unkind.” 

“How? How? Nonsense! You could not per- 
mit yourself to owe Captain Bradford a sovereign.” 

“T feel that too. But I think one of us ought to 
have personally acknowledged and paid the debt.” 

“Out of the question. He would never expect 
such a thing—especially this dreadful weather.” 
But the Major was again irritated by the circum- 
stance, and a sudden suspicious thought made him 
glance inquisitively at his daughter. In this 
querulous, unhappy mood they started for Jane’s 
wedding. 

In spite of the chill and the gloomy surroundings 
the bride was exceedingly lovely. Her simple dress 
of white satin was clasped and buttoned with Roman 
cameos. Her fair hair was braided down her face, 
and a long veil of silver tulle covered it; and from 
her brow and throat crescents made of jewels of 
great value depended. She was exceedingly proud 
of the latter ornamen‘s, and she made Virginia 
carefully examine them. 

“They are Nigel's bridal gift,” she said, with a 
trembling delight. “ He gavethem to me last night. 
They were bought at Bapst’s in Paris. He is jew- 
eler to the Crown, you know. These are Indian 
table-diamonds, and Nigel says the crescents were 
originally made for Hortense Beauharnais, by 
Bonaparte’s order. Queen Hortense sold them 
last year when she was in Paris very poor, and M. 
Bapst bought them—for me, as it appears. Is it 
not singular? Nigel says the moment he saw 
them he thought of them for my bridal present.” 

“* But he had not seen you then ?” 

‘Oh, but his father had talked to him about me ! 
He says he has always looked upon me as his wife ; 
ever since he was a hoy. Isn’t it romantic ?” 
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“My dear Jane, very romantic. But you must 
take a warm cloak ; it isa miserably cold morning, 
and I hope the church will be well warmed.” 

“Tam in a fever, I think. I do not feel the 
cold. The church will be warmed, no doubt.” 

On the contrary, the church was cold and dreary 
as a vault; and the ceremony was hurried through 
as quickly as possible. The guests shivered, and the 
only cheery persons present were Virginia and 
young Harry Keteltas, who had left his studies, 
and was in an irrepressible good humor, and dis- 
posed to make merry over the event. But the 
wedding breakfast was not a joyous meal, in spite 
of all attempts to believe it so; because the only 
people who really had any interest in its success, 
preferred to keep their own joy quite outside its 
participation. Forfar, indeed, resented the intru- 
sion of so many strangers into his happiness; and 
Jane at this period of her life was but an echo of 
all Forfar’s opinions. 

At three o’clock the bride and bridegroom began 
their life journey together. Jane waved her hand 
to her father and brother and friend ; Nigel lifted 
his hat, and in a few moments the past was all 
past and out of sight. Keteltas turned in from 
the door with a sigh, and the company followed 
him. 

But the depression was greater now than ever, 
and the wedding guests departed very quickly. 
John Paul was glad when they left him alone with 
his son and his pipe. It was only to Virginia he 
said, “ Come and see me soon, my dear. I want to 
talk to you.” 








THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO MEN OF 
WEALTH.’ 
By THE Rev. Grorce D. Herron. 


| AM appointed to present to you, this evening, 
what I understand to be the message of Jesus 
to men of wealth, and to apply that message to 
the problems of society which the best thought and 
truest sympathy of our times are reaching out to 
solve. I assume, in what I shall say, that I am 
addressing an audience of Christ’s disciples. 

In their essence, the social problems of to-day 
are not different from those of yesterday; they 
are as old as society itself. They date back to 
the infancy of the race, when sin couched at the 
door of Adam’s eldest son, to spring up within his 
heart as hatred for his younger brother. Ever 
since Cain—whom President Hitchcock calls “ that 
first godless political economist’'—killed his brother 
Abel, the associability of human beings for good 
and common ends has been a problem; a problem, 
be it kept in mind, born in a heart of coveteous- 
ness, and set by the hand of hate for the race to 
solve. Cain’s murder of his brother Abel was 
the first bald, brutal assertion of self-interest as 
the law of buman life—an assertion always poten- 
tial with murder; an assertion whose acceptance 
involves the triumph of the brute man over the 
God-imaged man; an assertion which the divine 
heart of humanity has always denied; a theory of 
society which will be remembered as a fright- 
ful dream of the past when the race recovers 
its moral sanity. Cain’s hands were the first 
to grasp and wield competition as the weapon 
of progress; a weapon from which no economic 
theorists have ever been able to wash the blood of 
human suffering. When Cain replied to God, “ Am 
I my brother's keeper?” he stated the question to 
which all past and present problems of man’s 
earthly existence are reducible. The search for 
the final and comprehensive answer to Cain’s 
question has been the race’s sacred sorrow; and 
obedience to such an answer would carry in it the 
perfect solvent of all the problems that perplex the 
minds and hearts of men. 

History and prophecy have always pointed 
toward a time of industfial peace and social brother- 
hood. The most unselfish aspirations of the noblest 
men have been along the line of the social unity of 
the race. About this hope statesmen and philoso- 
phers have woven their sublimest theories of 
society and government. It has been the highest 
inspiration of poetry. It is the end teward which 
Moses and Pilato looked. It is the lofty strain 
borne along from prophet to prophet through 
Israel’s glory and shame. Outside of Biblical 
prophecy there is no purer expression of this 
ancient hope than in John Stuart Mill’s autobiog- 
raphy: “I yet looked forward,” he says, “ to a time 
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tional Ciub, at its annual meeting held in Plymouth Church, 
Minneapolis, September 22, 1890, 
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. « « when the division of the produce of labor, in- 
stead of depending, as in so great a degree it now 
does, on the accident of birth, will be made by an 
acknowledged principle of justice; and when it 
will no longer be, or be thought to be, impossible 
for human beings to exert themselves strenuously in 
procuring benefits which are not to be exclusively 
their own, but to be shared by society to which 
they belong.” 

And yet, with all the history and prophecy, the 
schools and temples, the philosophy and poetry, the 
governments and civilizations, the day of brother- 
hood seems no nearer than generations ago. The 
hope grows faint with age. The problems of soci- 
ety are still unsolved. 

The question of Cain is the master question of 
our age. It has grown articulate with the greed 
and cruelty of history. It threatens our American 
day and nation with the erisis of the centuries. It 
must be answered ; and answered with justice and 
righteousness. The blood of Abel cries out through 
toiling millions. The expectation of the poor shall 
not forever perish in hopeless toiling and longing 
for better days. As John Raskin says, “ There are 
voices of battle and famine through all the earth, 
which must be heard some day, whoever keeps 
silence.” No arrogant reply as to the historic and 
legal rights of private and corporate property will 
silence these voices. 

The natural development of our civilization will 
not unfold the solution of our industrial problems. 
When we watch the mammoth enginery of this 
modern civilization through the assurances of a par- 
tisan press, or the mercenary declamation of the 
politician who estimates the moral stupidity of the 
people by his own, the movements of its great 
wheels seem wonderfully safe and perfect; but 
when we, in our sober, honest, thoughtful moments, 
view it through the sympathies and purposes of the 
divine Man of Sorrows, we see torn, bleeding, 
mangled, sorrowing, famishing multitudes beneath 
the wheels of its remorseless enginery; we see 
that greed and not love is the power that moves 
our civilization; we see politics, commerce, and 
the social club moving on the economic assumption 
that selfishness is the only considerable social force, 
and assuming that civilization can advance only 
through the equal balancing of warring selfish in- 
terests; we see men valuing brute cunning and 
the low instinct of shrewdness more than whiteness 
of soul. A civilization based on self-interest, and 
securing itself through competition, has no power 
within itself to secure justice. We speak to pit- 
iless forces when we appeal to its processes to 
right the wrongs and inequalities of society. The 
world is not to be saved by civilization. It is civ- 
ilization that needs saving. A civilization basing 
itself upon self-interest has a more dangerous foun- 
dation than dynamite. It is built upon falsehood. 
It carries in it the elements of anarchy because it 
has no ground in moral realities. It is atheistic 
because it treats God and his righteousness as ex- 
ternal to itself. Itis nihilistic because it thrives 
on destruction. It is a civilization which Bishop 
Huntington declares “leads by a sure course to 
barbarism.” It is a civilization under whose pro- 
cession John Stuart Mill affirms the very idea of 
“justice, or any proportionality between success 
and merit, or between success and exertion,” to be 
“so chimerical as to be relegated to the region of 
romance.” The end to which the civilization of 
the present tends is material, and not moral; it 
tends to the enslavement of society and the smoth- 
ering of its highest life. Civilization is the flower 
of the character of the dominant classes ; it is an 
effect more than a cause; its forces originate in 
character ; its activities are the expression of the 
people's being. No civilization can be made right- 
eous, or can make itself righteous, by any restraints 
or regulations external to itself. A righteous civ- 
ilization can have no other source than the inward 
righteousness of those who originate and control 
its forces. 

There is no power in abstract truth, either 
economic, ethical, or theological, to cure our social 
ilis. Economic laws naturaily deal with things ex- 
ternal to man’s being; with principles which will 
be accepted or rejected according to inward forces 
of character which they can obey, but cannot control. 
Ethical truth taught to an unspiritualized race, or 
generation, or civilization, is a childish waste of time 
and strength. There is no ethics apart from re- 
ligion. Thesprings of human virtue are all in God. 
There is no ethical truth other than the expression 
of the will of God. Socrates, Plato, and Shake- 
speare seem to have understood this better than 
some of us who teach our fellow-men to-day. Near- 
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ly all the warnings of the Old and New Testament, 
which we so self-assuringly address to so-called un- 
believers, were addressed in the first place to those 
who presumed themselves to be already in the 
kingdom of God: to those in the temple services 
and the ehurches. The ethical instructions of 
Jesus and the Apostles were all based upon and 
developed from the cross. Theological truth has 
repeatedly shown its barrenness of the fruit of 
righteousness. The darkest crimes of history have 
been committed by the conservators of religion. A 
jealousy for theological truth often accompanies a 
hatred of duty. The Pharisees were so orthodox 
that they crucified Christ for heresy. They alone 
possessed the oracles of God. Yet the truth did 
not save them from greedy, heartless, malignant, 
hypocritical lives. A slavish and enslaving con- 
servatism has always joined hands with an indif- 
ferent worldlyism for the crucifixion of God’s 
perennial revelations of incarnatetruth. I suspect 
the devil knows more truth than any of us; and he 
is all the more devilish for knowing it. Truth 
that does not strike its roots in love is a curse ; 
and the truer the truth the more accursed its re- 
sults. There is a pregnant thought, which the 
Church has yet to learn, in a saying of Mozoomdar’s 
in his “Oriental Christ:” “Unless our creeds 
fertilize the world, and our lives furnish meat 
and drink to mankind, the curse uttered on barren- 
ness will descend on us.” 

We cannot look to the State to solve our social 
woes and grant our social hopes. All the great 
political prophets, from Moses to Milton, and from 
Milton to Sumner and Malford, recognize that the 
people are the makers of the State rather than the 
State the makers of the people. The State is the 
expression of the highest common thought of the 
people ; it is the work of the people’s faith. Hegel 
says “the State is the realization of the moral 
idea” of the people. The people must be right- 
eous before the State can be righteous. If we 
agree with Milton that the State “ought to be but 
as one huge Christian personage, one mighty growth 
or stature of an honest man,” then the Christian 
State must be the offspring of a Christian people. 
If we regard the State, with Sumner, as a grand 
moral institution, it must be moral because the 
people build it with their moral thought and pur- 
pose. The best and strongest institutions have 
been powerless to restrain people whose moral con- 
ceptions they did not embody. The Mosaic legis- 
lation was never fully enforeed. Roman law could 
find no expression in the thought and life of later 
Rome. Alfred the Great incorporated the Ten 
Commandments and Golden Rule in the early Eng- 
lish constitution, but they are yet far from being 
the laws of English industrial and social life. 
Laws written on tables of stone and printed in 
statute books are but the playthings of politicians 
if they are not written in people’s hearts. Laws 
cannot make men unselfish. They can restrain; 
but all legal righteousness is but temporary. Police 
righteousness is not divine righteousness. Force- 
justice is unreal justice. The State cannot, by any 
possible process, make the rich man unselfish, or 
the poor man thrifty. The State cannot establish 
jastice and righteousness on the earth ; but justice 
and righteousness must establish the State. 

The heart of all our social disputes is what Mul- 
ford calls “the crude assertion of an enlightened 
self-interest as a law of human activity.” This as- 
sertion is the essence of the gospel which Professor 
Sumner proclaims from his chair in a great 
Christian university. Social classes, he decides, 
owe each other nothing; benevolence is simply 
barter, and “the yearning after equality the off- 
spring of envy and covetousness.” This is a gospel 
which would have caused the proclaimer to be 
mobbed in the streets of Athens in the days of Peri- 
cles; a gospel which would have astounded Mores, 
and seemed ancient and barbarous to Abraham. The 
supremacy of the law of self-interest is the conclu- 
sion of Herbert Spencer’s materialistic philosophy ; 
and of the wretched pessimism of Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer. It is the principle upon which Cain 
slew his brother. It was the seductive whisper of 
the serpent in Eve’s ear. It is the principle upon 
which crime is committed. It is the principle upon 
which the capitalist acts who treats labor as no 
more than a commodity subject to the lowest mar- 
ket rate and the law of supply and demand. It is 
the principle upon which railroads are bonded and 
bankrupted for private ends. It is the law by 
which the New England deaeon chattels his money 
upon the Dakota farmer's meager possessions at a 
usurious and impoverishing rate of interest—a dad 
which will not be obscured from the eyes of a just 
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God by the endowment of a chair in a denomina- 
tional college. Itis the principle upon which a Chica- 
go financier proceeds, with no more moral justifica- 
tion than the highwayman’s robbery of an express 
train, to “corner” the pork market, and thus force 
from the hungry mouths of toiling families a mill- 
ion and a half of dollars into his private treasury 
—a deed for which the giving of some thousands 
to found city missions and orphans’ homes will be 
no atonement in the reckoning of the God who 
judges the world in righteousness and not by the 
ethics of the stock exchange. The law of self- 
interest is the eternal falsehood which mothers all 
social and private woes; for sin is pure individual- 
ism—the assertion of self against God and humanity. 

God’s answer to Cain’s question, God's solvent 
of the secial problems of our day, is the cross. And 
the cross is more than a historic event. It is the 
law by which God acts, and expects men to act. 
It is the creed of God which will never be revised. 
It is the principle upon which creation and history 
proceed. It was the assertion intensified which 
God has been making through all history, of self- 
sacrifice as the law of human development and 
achievement. Self-sacrifice is the law which God 
asserts in Christ over against the law of self-interest 
which Satan asserts in Cain. The trial in progress 
is Christ versus Cain. The decision to which the 
times are hastening us is, Shall Christ or Cain reign 
in our American civilization? And well may the 
heavens await our decision in silent and awful 
wonder; for we are deciding the destiny of the 
earth! 

The message of Jesus to every man, rich or poor, 
weak or strong, ignorant or wise, is the cross. In 
whatsoever form he puts it, whether in parable or 
principle, miracle or command, the cross is the 
heart of every message: not a cross, but his cross 
—the cross of absolute self-renunciation which he 
carried in his heart. In Christ’s teachings the cross 
was something else than an arbitrary contrivance 
for populating heaven. The Gospel of our Lord 
knows of no reconciliation by the cross that does 
not begin with a reconciliation to the cross. Being 
reconciled to God has a vaster meaning than being 
reconciled to the comfortable reception of certain 
benefits from God’s hand. It means the apprehen- 
sion of the law of God’s life as the law of our lives. 
And sacrifice is the law of the life of God. The 
creation involved an infinite sacrifice. Out of the 
travail of God humanity was born. Before earth’s 
sinning, sorrowing ages began, with infinite sorrow 
God consented within himself to their beginning. 
The sorrow of Gethsemane was in God's heart 
before he breathed life into man ; and the suffering 
of the cross continues in the Father-heart till sin 
vanishes from the hearts of his chiidren. 

The moral progress of the race has been through 
sacrifice. It is the divine order of culture. The 
race’s divinest types are always dying that the race 
may live. The world has thriven on the suffericgs 
of those who have loved it and given themselves 
for it. Every new truth which men have learned 
has been read in the blaze of martyr fires. Every 
great reform has been won at unreckonable cost. 
A Calvary is the tribute Freedom always claims 
from men. Every commercial privilege which an 
American enjoys was purchased on Golgotha. We 
are not our own; and that which we have is not 
ours. Every breath of our bodies and every op- 
portunity of our hands, hearts, and brains was 
bought for us with immeasurable sacrifice. Our 
little lives are surcharged with the blood-bought 
wealth of the centuries; and not one of us, if we 
could live to the age of Methuselah, and held in our 
grasp the wealth of the continents, could begin to 
pay the future the debt we owe the past. Sacrifice 
is not life’s accident, but life’s law. No man has a 
moral right to live other than a sacrificial life in 
this world of sin and sacrifice. Lotze affirms that 
no life is moral which is not self-sacrificed in the 
service of others. No Christian istrue to his Christ, 
nor has grasped the meaning of the cross, who is 
not a vicarious sufferer for his fellow-men. The 
cross was not our release from, but our obligation 
to, sacrifice. And wherever there is a heart throb- 
bing with the passion of Jesus there will be a 
life straitened till its mission be accomplished. 
Wherever there is a soul pulsing with the life of 
God there will rere sacrificial hands uplifting 
humanity te higher things. 

Now, the 8 this meseage of the cross has so 
much larger an application to men of wealth is 
that they have the larger opportunities and posses- 
sions to sacrifice. They have the weapons of love. 
Christ offers no different terms of te | to 
any American man of wealth than he offered to 
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Matthew at his custom-table. The centuries have 
not bulged the needle’s eye. It is as hard to enter 
now as when Christ mentioned its smallness to the 
rich Pharisees. Christ was infinitely pitiful to the 
weak, the poor, the thriftless, the sinful, the igno- 
rant; but to those who sought to hallow covetous- 
ness with religious forms, and convert piety into a 
cloak for greed, he had but wrath and scorn and 
scourges. The simple fact of our industrial situa- 
tion is that the men of wealth in our American 
churches can begin to solve our pressing social 
problems any time they choose, by simply being 
disciples of the Lord Christ. As the Father sent 
Christ into the world to sacrifice himself in the 
service of man, so Christ sends the corporation man- 
ager, the merchant, the mill owner, the mine oper- 
ator, the street-railway president, to be a living 
sacrifice in the service of men. Christ was under 
no more obligation to consecrate himself wholly to 
the world-saving, man-uplifting business than every 
business man in America. The uniqueness of 
Christ’s work has no bearing upon this fact. The 
claim of God to Christ’s service is the claim that 
rests upon us all. The Lord did not die to give us 
an opportunity for self-seeking. We are not here 
on a vacation from God. He sends every man of 
wealth forth to be a savior of his fellow-men ; and 
the business man who fails to be a little Christ to 
the world has made a disastrous and irreparable 
business failure. A man of business has no more 
right to make personal profit the supreme purpose 
of his store, his shop, his capital, his factory, his 
railway, than Jesus had to work miracles for per- 
sonal profit. -We have no more moral right than 
our Lord to direct our social, domestic, or financial 
affairs for personal ends. The Christian has no 
more right to an unconsecrated horse, or house, or 
dress, than Christ to an unconsecrated cross. We 
are not our own; we are bought with a price; and 
nothing short of an unreserved surrender of self- 
interest to God’s interest in humanity is moral or 
just. Not to be self-sacrificing in others’ service is 
injustice. To be unloving, even to the unlovable, 
is to be ungodly. 

The day is coming when the homes, the shops, 
the stores, the social clubs, the newspapers, the cor- 
porations, the political caucuses, that have not for 
their sacred purpose the making of men divine will 
be regarded as out of place in a world that has been 
redeemed by the Son of God and nourished by the 
life-blood of his saints. There is no such thing as 
a secular affair in the universe of God. There is 
nothing but moral anarchy outside of the realm of 
God’s authority. God recognizes nothing as hay- 
ing a right to exist apart from a vital relation to 
himself. There is no affair which engages human 
passions, brains, hearts, hands, that is not a relig- 
ious matter. Nothing has a moral right to an ex- 
istence on the earth which has any other basic pur- 
pose than the uplifting and sustaining of men in 
righteousness. The basing of commerce, or edu- 
cation, or politics, or society, on the modern 
atheistic and mercantile idea of secularity is an 
assumption that violates the lesson of history, and is 
intolerable to the Scriptures. Christ is King ! 
Unto him every knee shall bow. The freedom of 
the race is to be reached only through yielding to 
Christ’s moral despotism. As President Valen- 
tine has said, “‘ There is nothing under the stars that 
is not amenable to his authority.” There are no 
exemptions provided for stock exchanges, or whole- 
sale establishments, or railway corporations, or so- 
cial leaders, or politicians, or teachers of natural 
sciences. Whatsoever ye do, in word or deed, do 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus. We have no 
moral right to dress simply with a view to pleasing 
ourselves; eat as we please; live in the kind of 
homes we please ; ride in the carriages we please; 
have the company we please; buy the books, pict- 
ures, jewelry, luxuries, we please—no more than 
Christ had. 

I am aware that what I am saying is irritating 
to this practical, untheocratic age—an age which 
has small sense of the divineness of things. We 
have little practical use for things we cannot buy 
or sell; things that do not minister to our bodily 
comfort and social pride. We are apt to measure 
even the religious value of men by their market 
value. We are willing enough that Christ should 
have been crucified for us, but are angered at the 
thought of being crucified for him. It is so much 
easier to worship Christ than go up and share with 
him his cross. It is so much easier to be obsequi- 
ous in saying Lord, Lord, than it is to do the things 
he tells us; so much easier to subscribe to creeds 
and repeat rituals than renounce selfish ownership 
to one’s possessions and deny one’s self. But only 
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a crucified Christianity will ever be able to win a 
selfish world to the crucified Christ. And there is 
no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby society and civilization can be saved. 
Not until the race shall have been crucified with 
Christ’s crucifixion will it assemble with clasped 
hands and free spirits around the throne of the 
Lamb. 

Men first quarreled with God, and they have been 
quarreling with each other ever since. And the 
reconciliation of men to each other must proceed 
through their reconciliation to God as he is revealed 
in Christ. Social unity must be the result of God- 
one-ness and God-in-ness. It will be the outgrowth 
of the incarnation of the divine sacrificial Christ- 
life in the life of humanity. When men touch 
each other with the touch of God, and love each 
other with the love of God, and serve each other 
with the sacrificial heart of God, then the race will 
be one concordant family. The solvent of every 
problem of society is the love of God. And the 
cross is the weapon which God took from his own 
heart to break open our hearts that he might pour 
therein the life-renewing balm of his love. Our 
hope for social freedom will reach its fulfillment, 
not through social mechanisms, but through our 
acting, as Frederick Maurice says, “in the faith 
that the constraining love of Christ is the mightiest 
power in the universe.” Society is to be saved by 
men and women who shall pour their lives and 
possessions as streams of love and service into the 
great current of Christ’s redeeming light, whose 
onflowing is healing the nations. The whole ques- 
tion of labor and capital, and all the problems of 
our day, can be restated in this form: Is the Gospel 
of Jesus livable? God is calling to-day for able 
men who are willing to be financially crucified in 
order to establish the world’s market on a Golden 
Rale basis. He is calling for noble women who are 
willing to be socially crucified to make society the 
agency for uplifting instead of crushing the poor 
and ignorant and weak. “ Whoever,” says Benjamin 
Franklin, “introduces into the public affairs the 
principles of primitive Christianity will change the 
face of the world.” It is for this work that God 
would anoint you, O Christian business men of 
America! History has never presented to man an 
opportunity richer than yours. You can make the 
market as sacred as the church. You can make 
the whirl of industrial wheels like the joyous music 
of worship. You can be the knights of the noblest 
chivalry the world has ever seen; not going forth 
“to recover the tomb of a buried god,” as Ruskin 
said of the crusaders of Richard Lionheart, but to 
fulfill the commands of the eternal Christ. And 
where you go. flowers of hope will spring in your 
footprints. You can bear the weak in your arms, 
and set the captives of poverty free. You can 
cause the deserts of human despair to blossom with 
the gladness of fulfilled prophecy, and hush the 
voices of discontent in the sweetness of fruitful toil. 
You ean give work to the wageless; teach the 
thrifty and ignorant ; seat the poor in the best pews 
of yourchurches. You need not strive nor cry, nor 
wear plumes and flaunt banners; but you can be 
the heralds of a new civilization, the creators of a 
Christian industry whose peaceful procession will 
reach round the globe. You need carry no crosses 
of wood or gold or silver; but you ean bury the 
cross of your Christ deep within your hearts, and 
stretch forth consecrated hands to realize the life of 
humanity by upraising it into the idealism of 
Jesus. You can draw the world’s trades and 
traffics within the onsweep of Christ’s redemptive 
purpose. You can plant everlasting peace under- 
neath the feet of men, so that there shall be no 
more strife; and light earth’s night of toil with 
skies of love, so that there shall be no more night. 
You ean be the makers of the new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ; in which the race will be at 
last human because it is divine, and divine because 
it is human. 

God’s new day of judgment is surely and swiftly 
dawning. Voices from out the future are crying 
repentance unto this mammon-worshiping genera- 
tion. The ax is laid at the root of the trees. New 
John Baptists are arising who will speak truth and 
justice to the Herods of finance, though their eccle- 
siastical heads be the price of the message. 

In the lead of human progress I see the matchless 
figure of the Son of God— | 
“Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that 

turns not back.” 

Let us close about him, O brother men, and 
keep step with the march of the cross ! 

“ Till upon earth’s grateful sod 
Rests the city of our God,” 
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THe Eveninc Lamp. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH 
JEFFERSON. 


The reader of Joseph Jefferson's delightful au- 
tobiography' is struck with one peculiarity of the 
book at the outset—the very preface is engag- 
ing. Ina style which shows that the versatile au- 
thor is possessed of a literary talent as well as a 
histrionic genius, Mr. Jefferson modestly encour- 
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ages bimeelf and wins the attention of his reader 
by pointing out the reasons which warrant any 
autobiographer in his undertaking in spite of natu- 
ral fears and timidity. “ Thedread of censure, the 
fear of ridicule,” he says, * start up like specters, 
and he drops his pen in dismay; but let him reflect 
upon the real nature of his task and he will take 
courage, for he will realize that what he has under- 
taken can be best done by bimeelf. . . . I do not 
mean by these remarks to bid for favor or beg for 
mercy toward my own clumsiness ; I neither ask it 
nor expect it. So, as I now place my life in the 
hands of the public and the critic, I can exclaim 
with Touchstone, ‘An ill-favored thing, sir, but 
mine own.” 

Mr. Jefferson disarms criticism by disavowing 
any intention to make a chronological history of his 
life, and he at once takes the reader into bis confi- 
dence, and, without dates or formal array of facts, 
plunges into entertaining reminiscences of his child- 
hood and boyhood. He does not even tell us the 
date of his birth. but leaves us to discover that it 
is sometime in the year 1829. according to an old 
newspaper extract which he quotes after his chap- 
ters are well in band. Both the grandfather and 
the father of Joseph Jefferson, each of whom bore 
the same name, were actors. and the babyhood, 
childhood, and youth of our author were all passed 
in theatrical associations. Very early in his life, 
with his father’s family he traveled through the 
West, playing in previneial towns and villages, with 
all sorts of successes, privations. adventures, happi- 
nesses, and sorrows. We can easily see where 
Joseph Jefferson gets his cheeriness and good- 
humor, for bis father must have been a man of 
thee qualiies. In giving an account of how, in 
straitened circumstances, the family were forced to 
take a steerage passage on a Miscissippi steamboat, 
much to the humiliation and mortitication of bis 
mother. Mr. Jefferson says, concerving his father's 
part in the #ffair, * I have beard related, in connec- 
tion with his character. nothing short of sickness or 
death in bis family could induce him to complain. 
This kind of philosophy can be learned neither 
from books nor trom experience. It is a natural 
gift, and seems to come iuto the world hand in 
hand with the spirit that is to bear it company. No 
seed can sow it. and no soil can grow it; the quality 
is inborn, and is so deeply rooted that it defies cul- 
tivation or extermination.” We might, perhaps, 
easily differ from Mr. Jefferson as to whether this 
quality of good-humored patience can be cultivated 
or not,-but no one will deny that it is a quality of 
character much to be desired, and delighttul wher- 
ever met with. 

Although Mr. J-fferson distinguished himself as 
an actor when he was almost a baby, by pulling off 
the wig of a heavy villain who was carrying him 
away in a melodrama, thus performing a genuine 
scalping act to the great amusement of the andi- 
ence, yet he was not always the successful, ap- 
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plauded. and idolized acter that he is nowadays. 
At one time when he was a supernumerary on the 
stage with the great Macready, he brushed so close 
to that high-tempered tragedian that he put his 
wig in flames, enraging the actor in direct propor- 
tion as it convulsed the audience. One of the daily 
papers the next morning remarked that Macready 
had never acted with so much fire before! At an- 
other time, when he had to sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” as a solo in a Fourth-of-July 
performance, he broke down“ entirely, and was 
hissed violently by the audience. “I bowed, there- 
fore,” he explains, “to the justice of this public 
rebuke, and made a graceful retreat. My poor 
mother stood at the wings in tears. I threw my- 
self into her arms, and we had it out together.” 
This little incident leads us to remark on one feat- 
ure of the book which crops out here and there in 
a very unassuming but attractive way. We mean 
the love for father, mother. brothers, wife, children, 
relatives—in a word, the family affection—which 
Mr. Jc fferson displays. Those who ignorantly be- 
lieve that the stage destroys these natural and 
lovely tendrils of the heart will find how mistaken 
they are if they will once begin to read this auto- 
biography. 

Every one knows that Mr. Jefferson is to-day 
not only one of the most delightful but one of the 
most successful actors in this country, and we say 
“one of” in: order to keep admiration within 
bounds. To show, however, what experiences he 
has been through vo reach his present success, we 
quote the following incident which occurred during 
a journey in Mississippi when Jefferson was fifteen 
or sixteen years old : 

“The money had run out, and we were in a straitened 
condition, when, to our joy, my brother arrived. He 
burst like a ray of sunshine into the house, and we 
crowded about the dear fellow, smothering him with 
tears and kisses. It seems that his company was at 
Port Gibson, only eight miles away, where they had 
arrived the night before, and he had started at daylight, 
walking to Grand Gulf to meet us. After breakfast he 
went out for the purpose of hiring a wagon and team to 
take us on. ‘This was soon done, and we started on our 
j-urney. We had got but four miles from the town 
when I observed my brother and the driver in close 
conversation. I saw that something was wrong. Pres- 
ently the driver pulled up, and the wagon stopped. 
My brother turned round and said: ‘ Mother, I have 
made a bargain with this man to take us to Port 
Gibson for ten dollars. I have no money, and expected 
to pay bim out of to-night’s receipts after the play. 
He says this arrangement will not do for him; he 
seems unwilling to trust me, so he must be paid now or 
he will turn back.’ I looked at my mother and hinted 
that perhaps, if she searched hard, something might be 
found in the stocking. Her eyes tilled with tears, and 
I saw by her face that the bank was broken. There 
was nothing left us but to get out of the wagon and 
remain by the roadside until my brother should go 
back and make another trial. The rain came down, 
and we took shelter under a large tree, awaiting his 
return. My mother bad once been one of the most 
attractive stars in America, the leading prima donna 
of the country, and now, from no fault of her own, was 
reduced to the humiliation of being put out of a wagon 
with her two children in a lonely road ia the far-off 
State of Mississippi because she could not pay a 
wagoner the sum of ten dollars.” 

If we follow Mr. Jefferson through the ups 
and downs of his early life, when he kept a coffee 
and cake stand in a Mexican border town, when he 
“ buffeted about in barns and tents,’ when he had 
various experiences as a leading comedian in Phil- 
adelphia at the age of twenty-one years, when he 
at one time, as a theatrical manager, made $450 
in one week and bought two watches, “one a smail 
blue enameled one, having a diamond in the center, 
with which I intended to, and did. surprise my wife, 
the other a patent eighteen-carat leather, with which 
I was bent upon astonishing myself,” we find him 
finally associated with the famous Edwin Forrest. 
He describes with great hamor an incident that 
occurred at this period. It was during a perform- 
ance of the melodrama * Metamora,” which was 
one of Forrest s best-known plays. At the rehear- 
sal everything had gone wrong, and Forrest was 
greatly perturbed. At the evening performance the 
confusion was worse, and accident after accident 
happened, until it was seen that Forrest was in an 
ung»vernable rage. 

“T realized now that the storm had burst in earnest, 
and that a total wreck would soon follow. Knowing 
that I could not avert the catastrophe, and having no 
desire to face the ’s wrath, like a politic but 
disloyal captain I deserted the ship, and went in front 
to see it go down. Byron says of a battle, ‘Oh, what 
a sight to him who has no friend or brother there,’ to 
whicb Prentice adds, ‘And is not there himself.’ The 
latter waz now m I was not there myself, and I 
did not intend to be. So, from the secure corner of an 
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upper private box I watched the progress of the most 
disastrous performance | had everseen. As the curtain 
rises on the last act, the tribe of Metamora should rush 
through the woods as their leader calls them ; but by 
this time the braves were so frightened that they had be- 
come demoralized, and, as the foremost rushed through 
the opening of the woods, his long bow got crosswise 
tween twotrees. This not only precipitated the redskin 
over it, but the entire tribe followed, tumbling head over 
heels into the middle of the stage. I trembled now 
lest the ‘ Big Injun’ would refuse to put in an appear- 
ance. At last, to my relief, the audience quieted down, 
and Forrest strode upon the stage. If I remember the 
story at this point, Metamora’s wife and children had 
beeo stolen away and murdered. His pathos was fine, 
and by his magnificent acting he redaced his audience 
to attention and enthusiasm. All was now going well, 
and I looked forward to a happy termination of the 
play, which [ was thankful to know had nearly reached 
its climax. 

“ A faneral pile of burning fagots was then brought on, 
at which some paleface was to be sacrificed. The two [n- 
dians in charge of this mysterious-looking article set it 
down so unsteadily that a large sponge, saturated with 
flaming aleohol, tumbled off and rolled dowa the stage, 
leaving a track of fice in itswake. ‘ Put it out,’ said 
Forrest, ‘ put it out;’ whereupon the two Indians went 
down on their knees and began to blow alternately ina 
see-saw way, singeing each other's eyebrows at every 
puff. The audience could not stand this comical pict- 
ure, aud began to ‘break forth in laughter. ‘Let the 
theater burn,’ roared Forrest. At Jast one tall Indian, 
supposed to be second in command, majestically waved 
off the two who were blowing, and stamped his foot 
with force and dignity upon the flaming sponge, at 
which a perfect fountain of burning alcohol spouted up 
his leather legs. He caught fire, tried to put himself 
out, rubbing and jumping about frantically, and at 
last danced off the stage in a most comical agony. For- 
rest made a furious exit, the curtain was dropped, and 
the public, in perfect good-nature, dispersed. I mingled 
with the crowd as it went forth, aud I never saw the 
faces of an audience, at the end of a five-act comedy, 
wreathed iu such smiles.” 

Mr. Jefferson is not only an actor and an author, 
but also a traveler and an artist. as those who 
read his volume will discover. His record of his 
travels in England, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South America; his skill in making pen 
pictures of the incidents of his tours; his genial 
wit and humor in relating anecdotes, not only 
entertain the reader but mark the writer as a 
man of extraordinary versatility. When he was less 
than thirty years old he crossed the Atlantic in a 
sailing vessel, visiting England and France. After 
a brief stay in these countries he returned home and 
began his successes in “‘ The Heir-at-Law,” “ The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” and “ Rip Van Winkle ’— 
the three plays which, together with “ The Rivals,” 
have made him famous the world over. 

Those who know Juseph Jefferson as an actor will 
find in his autobiography just what they find in his 
acting: the vivacity and sparkle of Dr. Pangloss or 
ot Golightly, the irrepressible good-nature of Bob 
Acres the jolly fellowship and genial humor of Rip 
Van Wivkle, and the pathos and tender humanity 
of Caleb Piummer. It is a book to be read with 
interest and pleasure from cover to cover, although 
a newspaper reviewer is obliged to skip about here 
and there, omitting much that he would not. After 
foilowing him through the various phases of his 
eventful but evidently happy life, we at last find 
the autobiographer on his plantation in Louisiana, 
where, in his leisure days. he occupies himself with 
his brush and pencil. Que of the numerous full- 
page illustrations of the superbly illustrated and 
printed volume isa reproduction of a picture painted 
by him. It shows, perhaps, the very spot which 
the artist-author-actor describes in the closing words 
of his book : 

“T am sitting here upon the fragment of a broken 
wheel ; the wood is fast decaying, and the iron gogs 
are rusting in theirage. It is as old as I ain, but will 
last much longer. Most likely it belonged to some old 
mill, and bas been here in idleness through generations 
of the crows. It must have done good service in its 
day, and if it were a sentient wheel perhaps would 
feel the comfort in old age of having done its daty. 

“Over my head the gray arms of two live oaks 
stretch their limbs, and looking down into the ravine 
I see the trees are arched as though they canopied the 
aisles of a cathedral ; and doubtless they stood here 
before the builder of the mill was born. Behind a 
fallen tree there stands another ; and on the trunk, 
from where I sit, I plainly see the initials of my wife’s 
name, cut there by me on some romantic birthday many 
years ago. We live here still, and it is legally recorded 
in the archives of the parish that this place belongs to 
us ; and so it does, just as it did to the man that. built 
the mill. 

“ And yet we are but tenants. Let us assure our- 
selves of this, and then it will not be so hard to make 
room for the new administration ; for shortly the great 
at will give us notice that our lease has ex- 
pired. 
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THE SUM OF LIFE. 


you we could keep a balance always in our 
ye ne daily living between ‘our strength and 
« uy the demands we made upon it, between 
ay PAY 4] our wants and the possibility of gratify- 
ing them naturally, what a gain there 
would be in mental and physical force! If we could 
only see life in perspective instead of keeping it 
always in the foreground, we would gain much that 
is now lost. We lose all sense of proportion ; 
small matters that should never obstruct the mental 
vision we permit to loom up into veritable mount- 
ains shutting out every prospect of earth, sea, and 
sky. Incidents become events because we do not 
put them in their right relation to the whole of 
life. 

The first essential of progress in life is peace of 
mind, and this is possible only when we learn to put 
each duty, each demand, each want, each taste, each 
ambition, in its right relation to the whole of life. 
As soon as we lose this sense of proportion we lose 
the essential of peace, for the true balance of life 
is lost. If wants increase because of education, 
social advancement, or because of increase of in- 
come, faster than the family income can gratify 
the wants, there is a loss of peace which is the essen- 
tial of growth. 

What is a crank? A man who has lost the sense 
of balance ; to whom life has no proportion. Every- 
thing in life becomes obscure but the one thing for 
which he works, talks, and plans. He has his uses, 
but how one-sided life would be if each of us devel- 
oped one idea at the expense of all others; how 
full of angles life would be! 

It is this lack of the sense of proportion that is 
the cause of the ceaseless friction between mistress 
and maid. It is not slipshod policy to endure what 
cannot be cured, but wise philosophy, if the things 
that do not need curing minister to the peace of 
the home more than the lack robs it of peace. 

It is the sense of proportion in expenditures 
that secures the peace of the household. Cheap 
wages, as a rule, mean cheap service. On the 
other hand, high wages will not secure good serv- 
ice unless a balance has been kept in the edu- 
cation of the mistress, so that she knows how to 
secure what she needs by direction and training. 
If clothes are more important than extra service, 
then the wearer should be willing to endure the 
privations that are the natural results of her choice. 
If social position is secured at the cost of financial 
security, then the natural result of this chvice is loss 
of peace, and must be endured. If children are 
educated and pushed socially by the parents sacrific- 
ing their own pleasure and comfort, their own 

, Social enjoyment, then the result which naturally 
follows, obscurity in their own home, should be 
accepted without complaint. “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,” relates as much to 
the things of time as of eternity. If we use our 
strength in trifles, then we have none to spare for 
the great things of life. If we cannot see our re- 
lation to life as a whole; if each incident each day 
becomes an event and an eternity, then we waste 
where we might have used, we squander where we 
might have spent. 

Life is always a matter of choosing, and we make 
the sum total by each choice. By each choice we 
make or lose our balance in favor of the best things 
of iife. 












A correspondent whose letter was answered, but 
whose address is not retained, wished to know the 
address of one of the New York clubs for women, The 
Drawing Room, a club composed of ladies and gentle- 
men, with rooms at 501 Fifth Avenue, offers opportu- 
nities to those who wish to juin classes in literature and 
criticism, essays in English poetry, history of culture, 
the art of expression by the Delsarte method. A letter 
addressed as above will ut our correspondent in com- 
munication with this club. 


ETIQUETTE IN THE NURSERY. 


By Heten BREWSTER. 


CHAKH|O part of a child’s education is more im- 
\ )} portant than that which teaches him to 
) ‘ properly fill his place in the social life 

. AX which he must, to a greater or less ex- 

tent, inevitably enter. It is not enough 
to develop the special gifts of our sons and 
daughters, giving to each the opportunities which 
will supply the conditions for the most symmetrical 
and fullest growth. To this must be added the 
training which will educate them to live with others, 
rounding off the “corners and sharp points of 
character ” which make their possessor as unwel- 
come in society asa nettle. ‘ That makes the good 
and bad of manners; namely, what helps or 
hinders fellowship,”’ says Emerson. 

Politeness has been detined as kindness kindly 
expressed, and this is an idea which even a young 
child may be made to understand. If the mother 
trains her children in the nursery to be considerate 
of others in word and deed, to respect each other's 
right, and to be prompt and cordial in recognition 
of kindness received, she is laying a foundation of 
good breeding which will not fail in the test of 
larger social demands. It is not by precept, bat by 
constant example, however, that these lessons are 
best given. Children invariably imitate and repro- 
duce the manners of the home. They treat otners 
as they have been themselves treated, showing 
to brothers and sisters the spirit which they see 
manifested in the actions and words of their elders. 
Parents who have sufficient patience and self-con- 
trol to be as uniformly courteous to their children 
as to the stranger within their gates, will not have 
cause to wonder at their lack of manners. George 
Eliot, describing in * Silas Marner” an interview 
between the Squire and his son Godfrey, says: 
‘ There was no pleasant morning greeting between 
them; not because of any unfriendliness, but be- 
cause the sweet flower of courtesy is not a growth 
of stich homes as the Red House.” It is only inan 
atmosphere of love that this flower can develop. 

Too often children are discouraged in their first 
attempts to show their affection in little loving 
ways, by the indifference and carelessness with 
which they are received. The bud which might 
be the forerunner of a rich fruitage misses the 
warm atmosphere it requires, and withers unno- 
ticed. Every such rebuff is a discouragement, and 
first indifference and then selfishness creep in to 
take the place of the lovely qualities which might 
have been cultivated. Lhe writer will always 
remember the disappointed look in the face of a 
little child when she saw a flower she had given to 
an older friend laid on a table and forgotten. She 
had brought it from the country and guarded it 
tenderly in all the changes of the journey from 
everything which could bruise or fade it. The 
thought of the pleasure it was to give, which her own 
love of flowers magnified, made her impatient to 
reach her journey’s end, and then, with a careless 
*- Oh, thank you, dear,” the poor little offeriug was 
left to wither. It was just such a thing as we are all 
constantly doing. forgetting how much importance 
our children attach to things which seem so small 
tous. It is one of the ways in which we * offend 
the little ones,” and by our own seeming indifference 
teach them to be unappreciative ot the expres- 
sions of love and friendliness which come to them. 
To be courteous is to be loving in what we do for 
others and in our reception of what they do for us. 
If every child could be taught this lesson and 
trained to think first of others, what a social revo- 
lation would be wrought in a generation! A self- 
ish persop cannot be truly courteous. He may 
possess’a certain amount of surface polish, but he 
will not be capable of .hat constant self-sacrifice 
in trifles which true politeness demands. 

Much apparent ill-breeding is not willful neglect 
of social laws, but the result of igaorance of this 
unwritten code. Assoon as children are old enough 
to write they should be taught to send prompt 
replies to the invitations they receive from their 
young friends. When they themselves give enter- 
tainments they should write at least a part of the 
notes of invitation. In this way they become famil- 
iar with the proper forms to be used, and learn early 
ia lite that it is a breach of good manners to fail to 
respond promptly to any proffered hospitality. 
Even very young children can be accustomed to 
send little notes of thanks for gifts received, how 





ever small, dictating them to some older person 
until they have learned to write. 

Deference for persons of an older generation 
cannot be too early demanded, to make it a fixed 
habit. This has become, I know, almost a forgot- 
ten part of a child's social training, but it is one 
which could be revived with decided improvement 
to the manners of the youth of the present day. 
We occasionally meet a young person who remem- 
bers to rise when an older one enters the room, 
and to make some effort to have them comfortably 
seated ; who is glad to wait upon them and to offer 
all the little personal attentions which lose half 
their charm if they mast be demanded. The 
strong impression which these shining examples 
make proves their rarity. 

Table etiquette, too, must receive careful atten- 
tion if we would not have our children mortify us, 
for they have no recognition of “ company man- 
ners.” It is only by constant drilling that they 
are trained to stand the test which of all others 
proves how they have been bred. 

Many parents adopt an easy system of training 
which takes for granted that a child will naturally 
do all these things at the proper time, when it 
grows older, and that it is unnecessary to trouble it 
with these details. That this method does not 
produce good results is proved by the sins of 
omission from which we all suffer. Atrention to 
all the small courtesies is not a matter of iu- 
stinct. Grown men and women will learn to pay 
them after a time, but only at the cost of great 
mortification to them-elves and inconvenience to 
others. Is it not kinder to give our children this 
trainiag in the nursery than to have them become 
conscious of social laws through having broken 
them? An unintentional rudeness may be pun- 
ished by the loss of a desirable acquaintance. A 
young biide missed the friendship uf several older 
women by her utter failure to acknowledge or 
respond in any way to the gifts and atteniions 
received from them when she came a stranger 
among her busband’s friends; and this not so 
much from a lack of appreciation as because, when 
a girl, she had been allowed to form careless social 
habits. 

Society is not a training school, but the stage 
upon which we play our parts badly or well accord- 
ing t> our prep r tion. It d.es not expect to edu- 
cate its members, but to give them an opportunity 
to use what they have elsewhere learned fur mutual 
entertainment and benetit. I: is pitiful sometimes 
to see nuble men and women mi-represented and 
embarrassed by their conscious ignurance of social 
forms. The full development of social gifts de- 
mands, of courre, constant opportunity and practice. 
These we may not all command. but in simple ways 
and quiet homes we can familiarize our children 
with certain fundamental laws. First must come 
the training in that true courtesy which is of the 
heart and means love and all uuselfishness. Tv this 
will be added the knowledge of the forms which 
we call etiquette. The first without the second is 
hampered in its expression. The gecond, lacking 
the first, is cold and meaningless. Together they 
form the perfect manner which makes social lite 
charming and helpful. 








THE HAPS AND MISHAPS OF ONE 
VACATION. 


lV. 
By JEANNETTE THOMPSON. 


HE old horse trotted evenly but leisure- 
ly along. Having once passed beyond 
the dreadful house that still contained our 
trunks, a sense of freedom came to us; 
nothing worse could happen than had 

happened. The blue lake, with its background of 

trees and sky, was left far behind. Here and there 

a cleared field with a small house toid the story of 

the universal effort to support life. Timid, shrink- 

ing children came in sight at the sound ot unaccus- 
tomed wheels, to dart out of sight like squirrels as 
we drew near. Tne sound ot rushing, tumbliog 
waters came to us before the sight of the picturesque 
ruin of a mull, with its group of workmen's cot- 
tages, from which ail evidences of humaa life had 
vanished. After this was passed, tne couatry 
grew more wild, till 1 seemed as if we had indeed 
passed the line of civilization. At last the gray 
roof ef a house came in sight over the tree tops, 
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and Olie, raising the broken whip, said, “ There’s 
the inn.” Our Pegasus was not thrilled as we were 
by the sight, and refused to quicken his pace, 
though mildly urged by Olie. After that drive 
with Olie we were glad to think that his future 
was to be spent in the midst of the sunshine and 
perfume of an orange grove. His air of leisure, 
his pleasant silence, which was not that of indiffer- 
ence or ignorance, but of pleasurable enjoyment of 
the things about him, made a life in the sunny 
groves a natural inheritance. The flight of a 
bird was watched with grave interest. The woods 
offered opportunity for new discoveries; every 
wood road was the possible stage for a new drama 
in nature. Wetried to picture Olie in the city, and 
could not. Olie made his own world, and there 


was no room in this world for the artificialities 


of the city, its noise and its money ambitions, its 
social strivings. 

A sudden turn in the road and we were in front 
of the inn. Ii stood gable end to the street, with a 
broad piazza reached by ahigh stoop. Vines com- 
pletely hid one end of the piazza, while the sun 
shine streamed over the other. 

A lovely blue-eyed woman came into the old- 
fashioned sitting-room, and with a voice like music 
answered our question, and when our story was 
told, the voice changed to the minor, while the 
eyes spoke a sympathy unvoiced. “Father” came 
in response to a call—the typical woodsman. 

“Yes, yes. After dinner the wagon would take 
us back for our trunks.” It seemed too good to be 
true, that we would not have to sleep in those dread- 
ful rooms again. A quick drive behind two mag- 
nificent horses brought us back to the house, 
which we entered with fear and trembling. No 
member of the family heard us return. The few 
things that were out of the trunks were quickly 
returned, and, just as we were locking them, the 
old woman came in from the fields. As quickly as 
possible we paid a week’s board and left, leaving 
the old woman, with her daughters behind her, 
erying because our refusal to remain a week 
would ruin her business. She did not know how 
determined we were that no human being to whom 
cleanliness was a necessity should ever come under 
her roof. Likeahorrid dream, we put the memory 
of this experience far behind, to meet a new one. 

The family at the inn consisted of a father, 
mother, daughter, three sons, a daughter-in-law, and 
two tiny cherubs of granddaughters. The farm fur- 
nished all the grains, poultry, eggs, milk, and lamb 
used. A spring that fell in a rock-hewn basin, 
lined with mosses and fringed with ferns, and in 
which a dozen tame trout lived, was the water sup- 
ply. An apple orchard, fringed by a most beauti- 
ful wood, and bordered all about by golden-rod, 
crowned a hill at the other side of the road, and 
here our hammocks were swung from the trees, 
overlooking the valley through which a silver brook 
ran. On a ridge beyond, covered with a thick growth 
of trees, was the country club-house, its red roof 
just showing above the trees. Hours would pass in 
which no sound broke the stillness but the songs of 
birds and lowing of cattle. Life was one unbroken 
dream. When within doors the beauty and clean- 
liness of the house, with bright cretonne curtains 
matching the paper, made the rooms attractive. 
The machinery of housekeeping was entirely hid- 
den ; there was no evidence of hurry even. If the 
voices of the family reached our ears, they but 
added to the sense of rest. The smaliest mishap 
to the little granddaughters was a catastrophe that 
was worthy the attention of every member of the 
family in the house, and it was made the occasion 
of some new pleasure for the little ones to wipe out 
the memory of it. The cows were called as if they 
were human beings, and they responded like intel- 
ligent creatures, turning their faces toward home, 
splashing through the brook, and nodding as they 
passed through the bars toward the barn ; old Watch 
going soberly behind them to urge the laggards 
on. Every animal about the place lived in an at- 
mosphere of love and care, and proved worthy 
of it. 

The mother and daughter did the cooking, and 
the daughter-in-law with eyes like a Madonna waited 
on the table. The dining-room windows overlooked 
a small yard inclosed by the house on two sides, 
and the poultry yard on the opposite sides. This 
inclosure was a glory of color. Hollyhocks, as- 
ters, gladioluses, poppies, ladyslippers, everlastings, 
bachelor's-buttons, grew up in wild confusion, and 
bloomed as if they gloried in their own beauty and 
colors. A low, sweeping hill planted with corn 
stretched to the north, while a tiny lake with deep 
dark woods beyond made a background for this 
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patch of color. Each morning was a new delight, 
for we grew to look for some new beauty about, 
some unexpected quality in the family life that 
was lived as though money, social ambitions, pov- 
erty, and sin were not in the world. We left them, 
taking with us many lessons ; seeing the blessings 
that come through living naturally, having wants 
limited to gratifications possible by effort without 
worry. We saw in this family life how much that 
makes life hard is artificial ; how the artificial de- 
mands to which we submit sap our physical and 
spiritual vitality. They are the parasites that are 
one growth of false standards, false ambitions, false 
iving. 








SEVEN BAGS. 
PART II. 
By Hetena D. LEEmMING. 


HE women whose fingers taper artistically 

and who can transform a piece of cham- 
ois into a long, narrow photograph bag 
by painting curious devices on it in 
bronze colors, and running the words 
“A Few Dear Faces” across it, and the girls 
whose studies of delicate wild roses and skim- 
ming birds transform every piece of satin they 
touch into mouchoir-cases and sachets that are 
works of art, need not read this article, because it 
is written for those who do not make their Christ- 
mas presents in studios, but whose only implements 
are needles for sewing or crocheting, and whose 
gifts must show the expenditure of time rather than 
money, and must be fashioned at odd moments, 
and lie at intervals in the mending-basket. 





HANDKERCHIEF BAG. 


SR MEIEN sc co5 Sohne scnssabssive seeen eens $0 25 
1 spool Heminway silk .............0eeeseeee 35 
ROMs ss ci cdbh ot5 ones <0 040.009 Sensep ops 20 
EN ou nica cdeake nbs sides ses ak eh so% 05 





Cover two circles of cardboard seven inches in 
diameter with satin, and after wadding and scent- 
ing them to make a soft, cushiony bottom, over- 
hand them together to form the foundation of the 


Crochet a single chain twenty-two inches in 
length, just long enough to go around the edge of 
the bottom. Join it, crochet nine stitches chain, 
and catch it into the fifth stitch of the foundation 
chain. Continue all the way around. On the 
succeeding rows, catch the tenth stitch through the 
middle of the loop below, and continue till the 
spool of silk is used up, or until the bag is long 
enough to suit the fancy of the maker. Run 
double drawing-ribbons through the meshes a few 
inches from the top and tie the ends in bows. 

This can be hung from a projection, or stand in 
a soft heap on a dressing-table. If gold silk be 
used, the effect is very pretty against the white 
handkerchiefs whose embroidered edges may be 
seen through the meshes. Such a bag is far more 
convenient for traveling or for daily use than a flat 
mouchoir-case, for it does not crush, nor do the 
handkerchiefs bulge it out of shape. 


SHOE FINDING BAG. 


% yard ribbon, 4 inches wide................. $0 30 
i yards ribbon, % inch wide................ 18 
1 spool black linen thread...............0.008 08 
ee res oS a as 05 

$0 61 


All manner of shoe-button bags have been in- 
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vented, but one of the most satisfactory kinds is 
made as follows: Cut in half a piece of ribbon, 
three-quarters of a yard long, and finish the pieces 





at one end with a hem covering a narrow piece of 
whalebone, and at the other with a hem two inches 
deep, containing a slip for drawing-ribbons. Lay 
these pieces of ribbon face to face, and make two 
rows of feather stitching two inches apart at equal 
distances from the upper and lower hems. Over- 
hand the ribbon together on each side from the 
hems to the feather stitching, leaving an open place 
between, into which may be slipped a narrow card- 
board needle book, containing a few stout needles, 
and finished with a tiny bow. 

Into the lower part put a spool of black linen 
thread, which will be kept from falling out by the 
pieces of whalebone. Furnish the upper bag with 
shoe buttons, and draw it up with ribbons by which 
the whole may be hung up. The words, 

“One, two, © 
Button my shoe,” 
may be worked across the bag before it is put 
together, or an old-fashioned high-heeled slipper 
may be outlined in one corner. But if no decora- 
tion is used, the ribbon should be moiré, with a 
handsome brocaded border. 





: PUFF-BAG. 
¥ yard plush, 18 inches wide. ................ $0 50 
i MEN. wis s cn waidn'cses sepeescene +s 20 
NI SS i ibs ods R Seid edeedtde ede 15 
1 pair silk cord and tassels...............000.. 15 
ren sce orth r cscs oe cere rewdene 25 
Package Lubin’s violet powder................ 25 





$1 50 

Cut a circle of plush of some rich color, sage 
green or ruby, seventeen inches in diameter, an 
line it with a cirele of chamois, fourteen inches in 
diameter, stitched on the plush with two rows of 
stitching, one-third of an inch apart. The chamois 
need not be of the finest quality and color, as it is 
merely for a lining. Face the margin of the plush - 
with a delicate shade of silk, either pongee or 
china, of some color that will harmonize with the 
plush. Two shades of violet or bronze plush, with 
a saffron shade of silk, make charming combina- 
tions. Draw the circle into a bag with a pair of 
silk cord and tassels. Put some of the best toilet 
powder and a swan’s down puff inside, and the 
pretty girl who must use a little powder very occa- 
sionally for sunburn or for tableaux will have it in 
a portable form which will serve as an ornament 
when not in use. 

GLOVE-SILK BAG. 
13 pieces of satin ribbon 4 inch wide, 8 inches 


long, @ 8 cents per yard, about.............. 
1 yard petite ribbon... ateeetnenettrteecer: "3 
1 braid glove silk ..............ccccccececeucs 35 


$0 63 
Make a hem one and one-half inches deep on 
each piece of ribbon, and one-half inch above; ran 
the ribbon together to make a place for drawing- 
strings. Overhand the ribbons together very neatly, 
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beginning at the hem. Great taste may be shown 
in the grouping ef rich or delicate colors which 
come in the new shades in even the narrow widths, 





Garnet, pale green, sage, or olive, primrose yellow, 
violet, pale rose, and dove color, make soft and 
pretty combinations in satin. If thirteen harmo- 
nizing shades cannot be found, some may be used 
twice effectively. Cover with silk a piece of card- 
board large enough to fit the bottom of the bag, and 
after trimming the raw edges of the ribbon and 
hemming neatly, sew it on to the bottom, letting 
the hem turn up as a finishing fold. Run narrow 
ribbons or cords through the places prepared for 
them, and tie the ends in bows. Spangles may be 
used for decoration if desired. 

Place the braid of silk in the bag, letting the 
loose ends come out, so that when it is drawn up 
the hemmed ends of ribbon will stick out on all 
sides with a soft tassel of mending silk in the center. 
A card of glove buttons may be placed in the bag, 
and a few fine needles run into the bottom, and the 
gift is so complete that the one who receives it will 
realize that she has never before known the possi- 
ble luxury of glove-mending. 








Our Younc FOoLks. 
FARMER BRADDON’S HARVEST HOME. 


By Sypnrey Dayre. 


« T'S going to be a heap grander Harvest 
Home than it used to be before you 
come here,” said Caleb to Farmer 
Braddon. 

“Ts it?” said the farmer, smiling a 
little, although he was not a man given to smiling. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Caleb, enthusiastically. 
“’Tain’t any blame to anybody, though, that it 
hasn’t been just as fine before. The trouble was 
that poor old Mis’ Carter couldn’t raise such fine 
things as you can. Couldn’t be expected to, you 
see, bein’ she was a woman and had to look to 
hired help for all she had done.” 

“S'pose not,” granted Mr. Braddon. 

«“ And what made it worse,” said Caleb, “ she had 
to sell the best of everything she did raise to help 
pay the debts on the farm.” 

“ Had, hey ?” said Mr. Braddon as Caleb waited 
for an answer. 

“So of course she hadn’t much left when it come 
to Harvest Home. Bat no one ever see the beat 
o’ Mis’ Carter at helpin’ on Harvest Homes and 
donation parties and such, and the little bit she had 
to give always seemed twice as much ’cause of she 
bein’ so glad to give it.” 

Mr. Braddon walked away without hearing 
more, to look after the fine apples he was having 
carefully packed in a barrel to be sent with other 
things to make a figure in the Harvest Home. He 
was a well-to-do farmer who had bought the old 
Carter place after a lifelong struggle by its owners 
to keep it from falling into strange hands. 

No one looking at the farm appointments after 
its change of masters could fail to observe that, as 
far as material things were concerned, the old place 
had greatly improved. The house was put into 
good repair, new barns built, and tamble-down 
sheds and the accumulation of old rubbish, full of 
forlorn suggestions of sympathy with the broken- 
down fortunes of its owners, cleared away. 

And it was easy to see that Mr. Braddon was no 
tyro at farming, for better crops, fruits, and vege- 
tables never rewarded thriftand labor. Mr. Braddon 
had not been-accustomed to Harvest Homes, but it 
was the habit of his new neighborhood to hold one 
every year, and he believed in keeping in with his 
neighbors. And the ripple of enthusiasm on the 
subject was so stirring and so genuine that it was 
very easy to fall in with the current. It was very 
gratifying, too, to the master of the old Carter place 
to be able to make a display of his successful farm- 
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ing, and to know that contrasts were drawn between 
the old condition of things and the new. 

Caleb was a boy who had dropped from nobody 
knows where and been picked up and kindly cared 
for by old Mrs. Carter. When the place was sold 
he had remained on it, for the reason that there 
seemed no other place for him. This fact, how- 
ever, would not have weighed very heavily with 
Mr. Braddon had not Caleb very soon shown that 
he was worth a good deal more than he cost. 

The Harvest Home was of all times in the year 
the “ big time,” as he called it, to Caleb. Shut out 
from most of the pleasures and excitements belong- 
ing to the generality of happier boyhood, he for six 
months in the year looked forward to it, and for 
the other six looked back to and talked of it. 

“Tip top!” he exclaimed, delightedly bending 
over a basket of immense yellow pears which he 
had proceeded to wrap tenderly in paper for fear 
of their sustaining any bruises. “If it wa’n’t for 
these pears I should say the apples was the splen- 
didest things on the farm, and if it wa’n’t for the 
apples I should say the pears was; and if it wa’n’t 
for both the apples and pears I should say ’twas by 
all odds the punkins.” 

The elaborate preparations prolonged Caleb’s 
yearly festival for two or three days. Many who 
took part in it were unable to give much time to 
the decoration of the town hall in which it was held, 
and Farmer Braddon—perhaps because his own 
wares would make a better show through Caleb's 
jealous and practiced labor—was quite willing that 
he should spend his time on it. 

“ Barrel of apples, barrel of pears, white onions 
and red onions to be strung on strings, grapes— 
my! look at ’em! They've got to ride careful. 
And the flowers takes my eye! Mr. Braddon won- 
ders why the Lord made flowers, when you can’t 
eat "em and you can’t wear ’em neither. I don’t 
believe it makes him feel good all over when he 
looks at ’em, as it does me, or he wouldn't wonder 
why.” 

There was more of true worship in the boy’s 
heart than he could well have expressed in words, 
as with gentle hands he arranged a safe place for 
the large basket of chrysanthemums. 

“ All right now. Easy,old Gray. Now we go!” 

The spring wagon was a triumphal chariot to 
Caleb, as in the crisp air of the shining autumn day 
he drove his load to the town hall. 

“ Now I’m off to the woods,” he cried, after en- 
joying the admiration excited by Farmer Braddon’s 
contribution. 

All its late season treasures it will yield up to 
him. With what keen delight he took in every 
feature of the golden hazy day, in which nature 
seemed in the dreamy mood preparatory to her 
long winter sleep! Every touch of coloring in the 
forest-dyed leaves, every. late ripening coral-hued 
berry clinging to bare branches, as if reluctant 
to loose its hold on the world’s departing bloom, 
was a separate joy to Caleb’s untaught eyes. 

“ Sumac—it’s getting late for the leaves, but I 
know where there's a lot of ’em that turns red later, 
and they're as red as a rose now. And the bitter- 
sweet, early for the berries. They ain’t quite so 
bright as they might be, but they'll do. Ah—look 
at—that—vine!” 

The boy fairly held his breath at sight of a Vir- 
ginia creeper which had wreathed itself to the top 
of a dead, branchless tree as if tenderly striving to 
hide its bareness. 

Its purple berries were as desirable as its gayly 
tinted leaves, and Caleb laughed aloud as his mind’s 
eye dwelt upon the festoons with which he could 
hide the rafters in the roof of the town hall. 

Oak and hickory on the edge of the woods had 
lost their first brightness, and were fast changing 
into russet-brown, but Caleb’s woodcraft led him 
into the depths to which Jack Frost had later pen- 
etrated, and from thence he brought a wealth of 
brilliant color. 

“I must go in and tell Mis’ Bangs about it,” 
said Caleb, as, after all the preparation was com- 
plete, he drove home to make ready for the evening 
gathering. 

Mrs. Bangs was a poor old woman crippled by 
rheumatism, to whom Caleb had shown many a little 
act of kindness. 

“If you could see, Mrs. Bangs! If you could 
only see !” 

“ Handsome, Caleb?” asked the old woman, gaz- 
ing in kindly sympathy at his beaming face. 

*‘Handsome! Why, it’s just—splendid. And 
splendid’s no telling it.” 

“Tell me about it, Caleb. When I shut my eyes 
it seems as though I could ’most see it.” 
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‘The walls is well-nigh covered with red and 
yellow leaves, and the corners filled out with 
branches of sumac. And there’s bittersweet, and 
there’s vines with purple berries wound ’round all 
the posts. And there’s four great—what-you-call- 
’ems ?—oh, pyramids—one in each corner, and they 
begin big at the floor with punkins and taper up 
with squashes, and ‘so on with pears and apples, one 
topped off with a sheaf of wheat, one with a sheaf 
of rye, one with a sheaf of oats, one with a sheaf 
of flax.” 

“ That's fine, Caleb. I'd like to take a look at it 


myself.” 
“ That fine! Why, I ain’t begun to get to the 
fine part yet. You'd never guess what Sam Ryder’s 


built at one end, not if you tried all your life. It’s 
a house—a farmhouse—all made of corn.” 

“ Now, Caleb!” 

“As true as I liveand breathe. All built of ears 
of corn, and roofed with husks. And there's a great 
table all along one side, and on that there’s ali the 
stuff that isn’t anywheres else. And on ‘tother 
side’s the table with the things to eat. You'll know 
more about it to-morrow, I guess.” 

With a very meaning smile and a quick good-by, 
Caleb bounded away. 

The evening celebration, with its speeches and 
recitations, its interchange of neighborly cordiality, 
its overflow of thankful hearts for the blessings 
which had crowned the year, was all which an even- 
ing could be. Caleb enjoyed it to the full. But 
when the lights were out and the merry voices gone, 
the Harvest Home was by no means over for him. 

Bright and early the next morning he was again 
at the town hall with his spring wagon. There had 
been a general understanding in Mr. Braddon’s 
family that Caleb, who was so familiar with Harvest 
Homes, should take general charge of Mr. Brad- 
don’s share in the matter. 

Other wagons gathered there, and the morning 
was busily occupied in the taking down of the 
beautiful initials of the work of the Lord of the 
harvest and making the usual disposal of them. 

It was long past noon when Caleb, tired out 
but happy, tied his horse on his return home, and 
went into the kitchen to warm himself. 

“Oh, you’re back, are you, Caleb?” said Farmer 
Braddon, who was sitting there smoking his pipe. 
“ Well, you'd best drive in close to the porch to get 
the pears and apples off, and then out to the barn to 
unload the punkins and squashes. You can fling 
that bunch of wheat out for fodder.” 

“And bring the grapes in here,” said Mrs. 
Braddon. I’m going to make jelly of ’em to- 
morrow.” 

“ Hey?” said Caleb, opening his mouth and 
catching his breath as he gazed from one speaker 
to the other. 

“ Didn’t you hear?” 

“‘ T—ain't got the things here,” said Caleb, look- 
ing greatly perplexed and dismayed. “I’ve took 
’em—some down to old Mis’ Bangs and some to the 
widder Jones's, and the rest to the orp'an asylum. 
Ain't that what you meant to have done? That's 
what we've always done before.” 

Mr. Braddon rose from his seat in some excite- 
ment. 

“Do you mean,” he said, angrily, “that you’ve 
been and give away them things—the very pick of 
all we had on the farm ?” 

“If you'd only told me,” said Caleb, sorely dis- 
tressed. 

“Told you! Did I tell you to go and give away 
my stuff at that rate? What right had you to give 
it, I'd like to know? You'd better turn right 
round and go straight back after ’em.”’ 

“TI can’t do that,” said Caleb, in a subdued yet 
firm tone. “I'd rather never have a bite to put in 
my mouth again than do it.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll do it myself.” 

He went out, got into the spring wagon, and drove 
away, while Caleb, in speechless misery, took refuge 
in the barn. 

“JT don't mind the onions and potatoes and 
turnips and cabbages and punkins, but such pears 
and apples! I'll get them back, and they can keep 
the rest if they want to.” 

Farmer Braddon was a close-fisted but not hard- 
hearted man. He had spent his life in simply look- 
img after his own wants and the wants of those 
belonging to him, never turning aside to take heed 
to the needs of others. If the words, “Owe no 
man anything but to love one another,” had ever 
attracted his attention, the last clause had surely 
escaped him. 

“That boy, to give away the best things we 
had!” Farmer Braddon realized, as he drew near 
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the orphan asylum, that he did not exactly relish 
his errand, and was striving to fortify himself. 

In the yard of the great, bare-looking building 
was a number of children, some of whom were eat- 
ing his apples, others throwing them up, or rolling 
them about in great glee. 

“T'll—I believe I’ll let ’em have the apples,” the 
farmer said to himself, “ but I’ll get the pears. Why, 
them pears are worth seven dollars a barrel, if 
they’re worth a cent.” 

As he tied his horse, a brisk little man came 
down the walk to meet him. 

“Mr. Braddon! Glad as I can be to see you. 
You’ve come to see what a good time we're having 
over your good things, haven’t you? Thecountry’s 
better for having such men as you in it, Mr. Brad- 
don. Yes, come right in; we won’t take no for 
answer. 

*“ You see,” he went on, as he half led, half 
forced Mr. Braddon towards the house, “ we've 
got such a fine lot o’ things this year, all because o’ 
you, sir, that we're having a kind o’ Harvest Home 
of our own. See?” 

It was very easy to see that Caleb’s heart had 
warmed especially towards the friendless little ones 
whose lives, like his own, were destitute of the 
home love and blessings which fall to more fort- 
unate children. A liberal share of the good things 
were in a large room which was being decorated 
with the vines and berries. Mr. Braddon looked 
about him for a few moments, glad that the persist- 
ent chatter of the little man put it out of his power 
to say much, and then turned to take leave. 

“ It'll be a blessing on you, Mr. Braddon. There 
isn’t one o’ these children that won't ask God to 
bless you for your kind heart.” 

For his kind heart! Mr. Braddon pressed 
through the little crowd which gathered about him, 
and made his way to the spring wagon. A cheer 
followed him as he drove away. 

Caleb, scarcely daring to raise his eyes, came to 
take old Gray as he entered the stable yard at 
home. 

“I say, Caleb,” said Mr. Braddon, “ you— 
needn’t mind any more about them things. It’s all 
right. I'm a leetle glad you did it, after all.” 

But Farmer Braddon now found himself in a 
woeful state of perplexity. His honest soul re- 
volted against receiving thanks for what he had 
never intended to bestow, and the thought of the 
prayers of those children for a blessing on his un- 
worthy head disturbed his rest. He began, as he 
thought more of it, to feel really glad that they had 
the things, for into his heart had entered, in spite 
of himself, a little of the true spirit of the Harvest 
Home—the sweet spirit of charity, which holds 
blessings as only half received until fully shared. 

“T can’t stand all that thank-you business, when 
I ain’t got the smallest right to it,” he mused to 
himself. “Every time I meet that man, he keeps 
running over about it. It won’t even make it right 
if I haul over a lot more stuff. That would only 
make more of the thanking—not put an end to the 
other.” 

He pondered the matter, and on Christmas Eve 
any one who chanced to be up very late might 
have seen the spring wagon again on the road 
to the orphan asylum, in the barn belonging to 
which Farmer Braddon unloaded two barrels of 
apples, a keg of butter, and half a dozen turkeys. 

“‘ Now I'm square,” he said, looking with a clear 
gaze up towards the starlit sky. “I ain’t, up to 
this time, thought much of all their talk about the 
gathering in of the great Harvest Home, but the 
more I think of it the more I’m sure I want to have 
a share in it. And it’s full time I was beginning 
to help fix for it.” 








THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 


HE cost of transportation is always a 
part of the cost of any article you buy. 
A manufacturer must include in the 
price at which he sells his goods not 
only the cost of raw material, the cost 

of the manufacture of the article, whether that cost 

is represented in machinery or wages, and the cost 
of selling to the wholesale dealer with a profit to 
him, but also the cost of transportation. The 
wholesale dealer adds to that cost the cost of selling 
to the retail dealer, which must include rent, taxes, 
wages, the cost of transportation, and a profit; and 
the buyer of the single article finds included in the 
price to him all this cost, and the additional cost of 
transportation or delivery to him, with a profit to 
the retail dealer. A reduction in the cost of any 
of these items, whether in raw material, wages, 
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taxes, transportation, or profits, affects the cost to 
the buyer; he buys for less. An increase in cost 
affects the cost to the buyer by an increase in price. 
It is for this reason that people engaged in manu- 
facture and commerce watch so interestedly any 
proposition for a means of transportation that 
shortens the distance between two points; the 
shortening of distance means a reduction in the 
cost of transportation. We have heard for many 
years of the proposed canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, which was being constructed by the aid 
of French capital, but we have not heard as much 
of the canal across Nicaragua, the object of which 
is the same as that of the Panama Canal—to 
shorten the distance between western Europe and 
western America. If you will take your atias and 
look at the map of Nicaragua, you will find on its 
extreme southeastern boundary the city and port 
of Graytown ; northwest of this is Lake Nicaragua, 
which will be a part of the Nicaraguan Canal. 
The canal will lead from Graytown to Fort St. 
Carlos on the lake, across the lake to Virgin, and 
across the isthmus here to Port San Jaan del Sar, 
on the Pacifie coast. The actual distance from 
sea to sea will be fifty miles, but the engineer in 
charge, Mr. Menveal, says that to locate the canal 
four thousand miles were surveyed. 

Eighteen months ago work began at Graytown. 
Men, boats, and materials were landed. These 
men were two thousand miles from the source of 
supply, on a sandy shore or dune, in a climate that 
was intensely trying. Beyond there were swamps, 
forests, unknown tracts of country. The men were 
compelled to build their own houses, and since that 
time accommodations for two thousand men, stores, 
machinery, offices, and a hospital have been built. 
All this mast be done before work on the canal 
began. A railroad must be constructed to carry 
men and material into the country to begin work 
at other points, so six miles of railroad has been 
built. To do this the forest must be cleared, the 
swamp land filled. The nearest telegraph station 
was one hundred miles from Graytown when 
the first party landed; now there is a telegraph 
station there, one hundred miles of telegraph lines 
having been built, and telephone lines followed. 

The first necessity after the preparation for 
housing the men and carrying on the work was to 
make a harbor navigable to the ships that would 
use the canal. The harbor at Graytown was the 
best terminus for the canal, but the action of the 
wind and tide, both from the sea and the San Juan 
River which empties into the sea at this point, had 
made the harbor a lagoon. And now engineering 
genius and skill made use of natare’s forces ; the 
same forces that built the sand-bars should be used 
to cut them down. A breakwater, that is now over 
eight hundred feet in length, but which will be two 
thousand, will keep out the sand carried in from 
the sea by wind and tide, and the river has worked 
its way through the sand, and has opened a chan- 
nel three hundred feet wide and four feet deep. 
Now dredges are at work night and day, and a 
channel thirty feet deep and five hundred feet 
wide will be cut. A harbor large enough to float 
the largest vessels will be made here. Now the 
vessels carrying supplies and materials have to an- 
chor two miles out, and the cargoes are transported 
by lighters. The cost of this is so great that the 
harbor must be ready as soon as possible, and Feb- 
ruary of 1891 is the date now fixed. Coal re- 
cently delivered at Graytown cost forty dollars a 
ton, because it could not be delivered at the com- 
pany’s docks. That is one of the reasons why it 
will be profitable to pay two million dollars for the 
harbor, which is the estimate of the cost. 

The first lock will be a little over nine miles 
from Graytown, and in the spring steam dredges 
will be put to work to dig the channel for the 
canal. The canal will be 288 feet wide and 28 
feet deep; at the bottom it will be about 120 feet 
wide. The canal will go through a hill, a cut at 
one point that is three miles in length. To make 
the cut through this hill, which is at the highest 
point from the bed of the canal 298 feet, but which 
has an average depth of 211 feet, solid rock must 
be removed. 

This rock will be used in building the break- 
water and for a dam. In spite of the fact that 
this will cost $20,000,000, or 22 per cent. of the 
entire cost of the canal, it will furnish material that 
would cost much more if the company were com- 
pelled to transport it from another point to where 
it is to be used. 

The ground is, much of it, swamp land, and in 
building the railroad a bed was formed of logs and 
sand to a depth of ten feet. To build a short 
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bridge on the line, piles were driven to a depth of 
ninety feet. 

When completed the canal at Nicaragua will be 
the western passage to the Indian Ocean for which 
Columbus set sail in 1492. His dream will be 
realized, but centuries after his death. 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


By Ricoarp WHEATLEY. 


S|KCHANGE is the method of settling 
accounts, or of paying debts, between 
parties residing at a distance from each 
other, without using any money, by 

=+} means of orders or drafts, called bills of 
exchange. The term bill of exchange is often 
shortened into exchange; as, to buy exchange, to 
sell exchange. 

A draft, or bill of exchange, is a written order or 
request from one person to another, living in a 
different place, directing him to pay a specified 
sum of money to a third person, or firm, or corpo- 
ration. The ordinary form of a sight draft is as 
follows : 











$7,591. 
New Yorx, March 30, 1890. 


Al sight, pay to the order of Edwaid 
Pungle, Seven Thousand Five Houn= 
died and Nnely=One Dollars, vatue 
vecetved, and charge to the account of 





STANLEY STORRINGTON. 


| To Taytor, OtypHAant & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 








If the words “ at sight” be omitted, it is payable 
on demand. Thirty days, three months, six 
months, or any other period may be inscribed 
before the word “ pay,” according to agreement 
between the parties. Such a document, when 
drawn and made payable in the same country, is an 
inland, or domestic bill of exchange, and is usually 
termed a draft. A bill drawn in one country upon 
@ party residing in another is termed a foreign bill 
of exchange. ‘The person who orders the money 
to be paid by making or signing the draft is called 
the drawer ; the party on whom the bill is drawn, 
or who is ordered to pay the money, is the drawee; 
the individual in whose favor the bill of exchange 
is drawn, or to whom the money is to be paid, is 
the payee. When the drawee has accepted the 
draft, which he commonly does by writing across 
the face of it thus: 

Accepted March 21, 1890, 
George Dryborough, 

or whatever the date and name may be, he is styled 
the acceptor, and the draft itself an acceptance. If 
the draft be accepted so as to make it payable at a 
particular place, such as a bank, the acceptor adds 
the words, “ Payable at Bank.” In such cases, 
when presented at the bank, it is paid out of the 
funds of the acceptor. Acceptances payable at 
sight are equivalent to checks for the same 
amounts. So are acceptances payable at the dates 
specified on their surfaces. A drawer may make 
himself the payee by drawing to his own order. 
Any payee may transfer a draft to another person 
by writing the words “ Pay to the order of ——” 
together with and above his own name ‘upon the 
back. This writing is the indorsement, and the 
writer of it is the indorser. The one to whom the 
bill is transferred is the indorsee. If the indorsee, 
in paying it to another, only write his own name on 
the back, and does not restrict its payment to a 
certain person, the indorsement is said tobe in 
blank. The draft thus becomes virtually payable 
to the bearer, and may pass through any number 
of hands by simple delivery before it is paid. The 
payee may free himself from all liability to pay as 
an indorser by adding after his signature the 
words “without recourse.” The legal owner or 
possessor of a bill is the holder, to whom the sum 
of money specified by it must be paid. Should the 
drawee refuse or be unable to accept or pay a draft, 
the holder fixes the liability of the drawer and in- 
dorsers to pay it through a notary public. This 
official demands acceptance or payment as the case 
may be, and if it be refused he notes the facts. 
Next he draws up a protest, stating the particulars 
of presentment and refusal, signs and seals the 
same, and on the day after the bill should have 
been paid he notifies all parties whose liability to 
pay depends upon the protest. 

The facts on which the draft above presented as 
& specimen are based are that Taylor, Olyphant 
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& Co., the drawees, owe Stanley Storrington, the 
drawer, the sum of $7,591; and that Storrington 
owes Edward Pringle, the payee, a similar amount, 
and wishes Taylor, Olyphant & Co. to pay their 
debt to Edward Pringle, or to his order. Two 
debts are thus discharged by this draft, without the 
expense and trouble of sending the money from 
Baltimore to New York, and from New York to 
Baltimore, where Pringle lives. 

Foreign bills of exchange are often drawn in 
sets of three. Besides the original, there is a dupli- 
cate and a triplicate, each of which is just as valid 
as the original. All are so worded that when any 
one of them is paid the others lose all value and 
become null and void. This system is adopted to 
guard against loss or delay by miscarriage or acci- 
dent. An original foreign bill of exchange has a 
form like the following : 





Exchange for £2,000. 
New York, March 31, 1890. 

Mt sight of this Fist of Exchange 
(Second and Third of the same tenor 
and date unpaid), Pay to the order of 
Bult & Wather, Two Shousand Pounds 
Slerting for vatue received, and charge 
the same to the account of 

McWiturams & STEINHARDT 


To Overton, GuRNEY & Co., 
London, England. 











The duplicate inserts “ second ” instead of “ first ” 
in the second line, and “first and third” instead 
of “second and third” in the third line. The 
triplicate inserts “ third ” in the second, and “ first 
and second ” in the third line. 

Who first invented bills of exchange is uncer- 
tain, but it is certain that they are the instruments of 
saving and of safety to merchants, and also to pro- 
ducers and consumers. -The inventor may have 
been the Roman orator Cicero, who paid for the 
expenses of his student son at Athens by means of 
an assignment to himself of a debt due from a res- 
ident in a Greek city to a creditor at Rome; or it 
may be that in the thirteenth century “ the hated 
and hunted Jews and Lombards invented the bill 
of exchange, which afforded means for the silent 
and secret transfer of funds from country to coun- 
try, to the infinite discomfiture of robber kings 
and of robber outlaws.” 

In the use of drafts or bills of exchange certain 
technical terms are employed, such as the par of ex- 
change, which means the established value of the 
coin of one country when expressed in the coin of 
another. Thus the value of the British pound 
sterling is $4.86 65-100 in gold coin of the United 
States of America. Intrinsic par of exchange is 
the actual value of one country’s coin as compared 
with that of another. Commercial par of exchange 
is the comparative value of coin or currency of dif- 
ferent countries at any definite time. The rate of 
exchange is the market price for bills of exchange 
where they are drawn or negotiated. It is always 
“against ” the place or country that owes the most 
money, and in “favor of” that which owes the 
least. On the 14th of March, 1890, the New 
York “Tribune” quoted the cost of “ bankers’ bills 
at $4 813 and $4 B43 for long and short sterling 
respectively, French francs at 5.21$ and 5.19%, 
reichmarks at 944 and 95, and guilders at 40 and 


What good purposes are served by the use of 
drafts or domestic bills of exchange is clearly ap- 
parent in the light of a few illustrations. For 
example, Sturdivant of Salt Lake City owes Bilton 
of New York $10,000 for goods. He does not 
send the cash to pay for them, but he either sends 
a draft on some debtor or correspondent in New 
York in favor of Bilton, or a draft purchased at 
the current rate of exchange at his bank in Salt 
Lake City upon its New York correspondent, pay- 
able to the order of Bilton. In this way millions 
of debts due to creditors in different cities are paid 
by debtors who live in other places. Immense 
quantities of provisions, grain, breadstuffs, wool, 
cotton, and other produce are bought by merchants 
in seaboard or interior cities of producers in the 
country. One such producer, or the merchant to 
whom he sells his uce, will serve as a sample 
for all. Rush, of Montgomery, Ala., has sold a 
bill of cotton to Coates of New York, but he does 
not ask Coates to send cash in payment. He draws 
on Coates for the amount, payable to his own order, 
Then he goes to @ bank, and asks the cashier to 
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buy the bill. The cashier believes all parties to 
be good for the money, buys the bill, and pays for 
it. He deducts the agreed rate of exchange, and the 
interest until the bill can be collected. Then he 
forwards the bill to his banking correspondent in 
New York for collection. 

Not infrequently a Western merchant will make 
advances of money to a farmer or planter. He 
receives the crop (say it is of cotton), when gath- 
ered, from the planter, and forwards it to an East- 
ern commission merchant for sale. He then draws 
on the consignee for the greater part of its assumed 
value, attaches the transportation company’s bill of 
lading—indorsed so as to convey title to the cotton 
—for so many bales to the draft, and sells both to 
his local banker, from whom he receives the amount 
of the draft, less the usual charges. 

What is true of domestic or inland is also true 
of foreign bills of exchange. All are drawn on 
essentially the same principles. The rate of ex- 
change does not exceed the cost of shipping gold 
from the debtor to the creditor. Ultimate balances 
must be paid by the transmission of specie or cur- 
rency, since there is no other way of liquidating 
them. 


Alwle Rte, Cheui- 


(Unele Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
puzzles the young folks. But he makes these conditions : 

1st. The full name and address of the inquirer must ac 
company each question—not for publication, but for identifi. 
cation. 

2d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

3d. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he or 
she must ion Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to whether 
he shall reply through the paper or through the mail. 

4th. The questioner must be patient, and give Uncle Peter 
time to get the desi information if he does not possess it 
himself. In ordinary cases it will take from two to three 
weeks to make an answer. a 

5th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. ] 














75. Dear Uncle Peter : Ido hope you are a photog- 
rapher, and can tell me what to do or not to do with 
my plates to make the sky and light portions more 
opaque when finished as a negative. As soon as they 
are placed in the “ hypo ” bath they become so thin and 
transparent that the picture is not clear. I should 
think it was caused by over-exposure, but the image 
does not appear as soon as put on the parent”: 


I could tell you better what the matter is with your 
negative if I could examine it, but I should say from 
your description that the trouble is caused, not by over- 
exposure, but by under-exposure. The fact that the 
image does not appear readily when the plate is put in 
the developing solution indicates this. And an under- 
exposed plate is also likely to lack in density or be 
“thin,” as you express it, after coming from the hypo- 
sulphite of soda solution. If you used a slower brand 
of plate (say the Carbutt “B”), and gave a longer ex- 
posure (with a Waterbury lens, from six to eight seconds 
on a clear day), I think you would have better success. 
I am an amateur photographer, and I am always glad 
to help beginners. If you do not succeed better, !et me 
see one of your negatives, or a print from one, and I 
will give you further advice. 





76. Dear Uncle Peter: If M. L. T. (No. 39, Novem- 
ber 6 issue), who asks for the formula for making 
blue print paper, is anxious to attempt it, he may find 
the following formula from the “ Scientific American ” 
of use. There are two solutions : 

I. 
Potassium ferricyanide (red prussiate)...240 grains. 
Ben, pL LEE 2 eR er ety oF 4 oz. 


Keep tightly corked, wrapped in red flannel, in a dark 
lace 


To use: Take of No. I. one ounce, add of No. II. one- 
half ounce, shake vigorously a few minutes, then coat 
paper with a sponge. H. G. D. 





77. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly inform me 
through The Uhristian Union what camera would be 
the most desirable, and at the same time inexpensive, 
for a boy fourteen years of age? Can I get one for 
$10 or less that he could really make useful ? 

A. 0.8. 


You can get a useful camera for $10, but I should 
not dare to discriminate here between-the various 
makers, for several of them are good friends of mine. 
You may, I think, consult such advertisements as you 
find about cameras in The Christian Union with confi- 
dence. 
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78. Dear Uncle Peter : Where can I find “ The Story 
of Tonty,” by Mary H. Catherwood ? 


It is published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Your bookseller will obtain it for you. 





79. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly inform me 
through your paper the church denomination to which 
each of the original signers to the Constitution of the 
United States belonged, and greatly oblige 

F. A. U. 

The Constitution was not signed. You probably 
mean the Declaration of Independence. To give the 
religious denominations to which John Hancock and 
each of his fellow-signers belonged would take more 
research than I have time for. Perhaps some library 
delver may like to “study up” on this question and 
tell us. 





80. Dear Uncle Peter: Please give an outline of a 
programme for “unveiling ceremonies,” such as are 
used at the unveiling of statues of statesmen. I would 
also like to know something of the origin of these cer- | 
emonies. C. R. 


The New York “Tribune” for September 21 con- 
tains an elaborate account of the recent unveiling of 
the “ Tribune” statue of Horace Greeley. The cere- 
monies were as follows: An invocation by Bishop 
Potter ; a brief address by Colonel John Hay ; an ora- 
tion by the Hon. Chauncey Depew ; next, Miss Greeley 
pulled a silk cord which removed the flag that con- 
cealed the statue ; the band played the “Star-Spangled 
Banner ;” a wreath of oak leaves and one of rare silver- 
laurel leaves were then laid at the feet of the statue ; 
finally, Bishop Potter pronounced the benediction. I 
do not think there is any special origin for the custom 
of unveiling statues. 


81. Dear Uncle Peter: What is the correct pronun- 
ciation of Tolstoi's last work, ** The Kreutzer Sonata ”? 
M.S. W. 
It should be pronounced Kroy-tser So-nah-tah 





82. Dear Uncle Peter : 1. Of what nationality is Emin 
Pasha? 2. Why was he in “ Darkest Africa”? 3. 
Who sent Stanley to rescue him ? E. H. D. 

1. A German. 2. He was military governor of a 
province in Central Africa which General Gordon 
wrested from the slave trade and over which Gordon 
appointed him. Hemmed in there, he and his-compan- 
ions were in danger of destruction after General Gor- 
don’s death. 3. The “Emin Relief Committee,” a 
private association organized with the philanthropic 
purpose of rescuing Emin. The English Government 
took no part in the expedition, but all Great Britain 
was enlisted on account of the important British inter- 
ests in Africa and Egypt. 





66. Dear Uncle Peter: Ina church entertainment we 
are planning, the lot of Gypsy Fortune Teller has 
fallen to me, and I do not know how to go about it. Is 
there any short, inexpensive work on Palmistry, and 
where could I get it ? IsOBEL. 


Try “Practical Cheirosophy,” by E. Heron-Allen ; 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 27 West Twenty-third Street, 
New York. Price, $1. 





45. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me how to make 
an electrical machine, and how to experiment with it ? 
L. H. 


49. Dear Uncle Peter: For several months I have 
been interested in electricity. A few weeks ago I made 
a four-cell galvanic battery out of a common plate zine 
pounded into several thicknesses, and carbon pencil 
points picked up by the street electric lights. I have 
done several things with it, such as copper plating, etc., 
but I would like you to give me the principle (if { am 
not asking too much) for a small magneto-electric ma- 
chine which will run two or three incandescent lamps 
of from ten to sixteen candle power and about eighty 
to one hundred and sixteen volts EM.F. I under- 
stand a good deal about it, but not enough to make one 
yet, so if you could tell me anything about it I would be 
ever so much obliged. Bert BARNARD. 


These are two good letters, and a boy who has 
worked so well as Bert Barnard deserves the best of 
help. But it would be practically impossible to answer 
these inquiries within the limits of the space permitted 
by The Christian Union. E. L. H., for instance, does 
not state which of the forty or fifty varieties of ma- 
chines now in common use he desires. Bert Bar- 


nard is more explicit, bat he asks intelligent questions 
that would require long answers to be intelligent. The 
best I can do is to advise my two friends to buy and 
read “Electricity for Amateurs,” by George D. Hop- 
kins. It may be obtained from D. Van Nostrand & 
Co., 23 Murray Street, New York City. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS’ PARTING WORDS.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


PS SJE are not to suppose that either one of 
SH YA) the Evangelists has given to us literally 
N Fy and exactly the interviews which Christ 
5, ( (4 had with his disciples after his resurrec- 

tion and prior to his ascension. We 
have rather in their respective accounts the various 
impressions which those interviews left upon differ- 
ent minds. Luke has told us (chapter i., 1-4) how 
he gathered the materials for his history from va- 
rious eye-witnesses, and his account in the closing 
chapter of his Gospel may fairly be accepted as a 
summary of Christ's general closing instructions. 
So regarded, we think the devout student may see 
in them a panorama of Christianity from its cradle 
in the Old Testament to at least its present state of 
development. 

1. The Old Testament is a prophecy of and prep- 
aration for the New Testament. Christ is the key 
to its interpretation. Those of us who areat all fond 
of Browning’s poems know how often the poem is 
wholly enigmatical, until some one with a better ap- 
preciation of its spirit has given us the key to its inter- 
pretation, when everything in it becomes clear and 
intelligible. Christ gives us here the key to the in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament. It is the book 
of promise of the world’s redemption through a 
personal Redeemer. The Law is a schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ; the Psalms are an inspired ex- 
pression of aspirations and desires of the spirit of 
man, which have their fulfillment in Christ; the 
Prophets are the utterances of the men of spiritual 
vision who foresaw and foretold a world redemption 
in a world Redeemer coming from the bosom of 
God. “Then shall we know,” says Hosea, “if we 
follow on to know the Lord.” In the Old Testa- 
ment men of godliness are seen following on to know 
the Lord, whose coming they anticipate, whose an- 
ticipations are realized in the advent of a personal 
Christ, the Son of the living God. It is only thus, 
as we read the Old Testament as a preparation for 
Christ, as a prophecy of Christ, as the history of 
the development of the knowledge of God in the 
hearts of the children of men, preparing for that 
fuller and more perfect knowledge afforded in the 
incarnation, that the Old Testament becomes a book 
of inspiration, symmetrical, harmonious, or even 
truly intelligible. 

2. That for which the Old Testament thus pre- 
pares is a historical Christ, the center and heart of 
a historical Christianity. ‘It behoved Christ to 
suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.” In 
the reaction of our times against a dogmatic Chris- 
tianity, against a Christianity merely historical, 
against a Christianity that is simply a philosophy 
or a record, there is some danger that even in 
evangelical churches we shall ignore the claim, the 
value, the necessity of historical Christianity alto- 
gether. 1 do not lay stress upon a single text, but 
Christ’s declaration here seems to me to sum up 
and represent what is cardinal and central in the 
teaching of the New Testament. Christ is not 
merely the teacher of an ethical system, he is not 
merely the revealer, that is, the unveiler, of spiritual 
traths such as the fatherhood of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul, before dimly perceived. His 
passion and his resurrection are events upon which 
the world's salvation depends, the means by which 
the world’s salvation is wrought out. That passion 
and that resurrection are Gud's answer to the aspi- 
rations and the prayers of humanity for the forgive- 
ness of sins and for fellowship with the Father. 
This is not saying that it is necessary for every soul 
to know these events in order to be saved, much 
less is it saying that it is necessary for every soul 
to understand the philosophy of these events and 
their relation to salvation in order to be saved, but 
it is saying that these events themselves are essen- 
tial in the world’s salvation. Christianity is not 
merely a clearer disclosure of what men call natural 
religion, it is a positive divine gift, bestowment, 
work wrought out by God in human history for 
human souls. The message of the Church is not 
merely a message of law, “ Thou ought and thou 
oughtest not.” It is not merely a message of truth, 
“God is, and the soul is.” It is a message of his- 
toric revelation—God manifest in the flesh for the 
forgiveness of sins. 

And this historic Christianity is all summed up 
in the two great facts that Christ suffered and 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 21, 
1890.—Luke xxiv., 44-53. 
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Christ rose from the dead. By the one he enters 
into all human experience, by the other he proves 
himself victor over all human enemies. In the 
first we receive redemption, even the remission of 
sins ; in the second the gift of God, even eternal 
life. Being enemies, we are reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son; being reconciled, we are 
saved by his life. We are crucified with Christ, 
yét we live because Christ liveth in us. We thus 
judge that if one died for all, then were all dead, 
but he who died for us rose again, that we which 
live should not henceforth live unto ourselves but 
unto him which died and rose again.’ 

3 But this historic Christianity is not the end. 
It is a means to an end, and that end is spiritual 
Christianity. These facts, the passion and the 
resurrection of Christ, are in order that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations. 

The world's burden is the burden of sin, remorse 
for the past, infirmity in the present, fear for the 
future. The whole world groaneth and travaileth 
together until now, under this tripleload. The voice 
of all pagan temples is the voice of men crying out, 
‘-Ob, wretched men that we are, who shall de- 
liver us from the body of this death?” Christ has 
suffered and risen from the dead, that through his 
passion and resurrection God might give an answer 
to this outery of the ages; and his answer is all 
summed up in these two words, repentance and 
remission : repentance, man’s part ; remission, God's 
part. This is spiritual Christianity. Isaiah has 
phrased it in the declaration, “ Let the wicked for- 
sake his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him retarn unto the Lord, and he will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon.” This is the triple message of the 
Church. Itis its one great function to declare again 
and again, as witness, this threefold truth in all its 
various applications: First, that the Messiah of 
God has +uffered for the sins of man, and risen 
victorious over death that he might lead humanity 
into life eternal; second, that man, inspired by 
the newness of life through this Christ of God, is to 
cease to do evil and learn to do well, as the one 
sole condition of escaping from death and entering 
into life; and, third, whosoever thus repents of his 
sins, and ceases to do the evil and sets himself to 
learn to do the well, to him there is a remission of 
sin, a lifting off of the burden of remorse for 
the past, a healing of all infirmities of the present, 
and a deliverance from all fear for the future. It 
is the message which puts into the heart of man, 
for the cry, “ Who shall deliver me from this body 
of death ?” the song of the ancient Hebrew psalm- 
ist, “ Who forgiveth all thine iniauities; who heal- 
eth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction; who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies ; who satisfieth thy mouth 
with good things, so that thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s.” 

The history of the Christian Church, from the 
date of the resurrection of Christ to this day, is the 
history of a witness of these things, a witness which 
knows whereof it affirms. It witnesses to the pas- 
sion of a Redeemer cradled in Bethlehem and cru- 
cified on Calvary. It witnesses to the resurrection 
of a Christ who is risen from the dead, and liveth 
evermore in the heart of his Church. It is a wit- 
ness to the possibility and the power of repentance, 
to the truth that God has opened the door of re- 
pentance to every soul, and given to every desiring 
heart the power to become a son of God. It is a 
witness to the remission of sins, a witness by. its own 
joyousness, its own hope, its own transcending peace, 
and it is a witness to the power and the perpetual 
presence of a living Christ, who himself is the prom- 
ise of his Father, and who has this church even 
unto the end of the world. 

Something such seems to me to be the panorama 
of Christianity as Christ has traced it in outline in 
these his parting words. 








Sorrow rightly borne makes wonderful discov- 
eries of truth ; and the inquiry of every one pass- 
ing through its experience should be, “ What is 
God teaching ?”—[Ceecil. 





The best sign that a man believes anything is 
not his repetition of its formulas but his impregna- 
tion with its spirit.—[ Brooks. 





When you have given yourself to Christ, leave 
ourself there and go about your work as a child in 
his household.—[C. S. Robinson. 


1 Rom. v., 9, 10; 2 Cor. v., 14-16; Gal. ii., 19, 20. 
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THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
BROWNING.’ 


NO. II.—‘‘ PIPPA PASSES.” 


By tHE Rey. Reven Tuomas, D.D. 
I. 


LADY writer on Browning’s work 
(Mrs. Sutherland Ori*) tells us of the 
origin of this somewhat singular but 
intensely interesting little drama en- 
' titled “ Pippa Passes.” Daring one of 
Browning's woodland wanderings in the country 
south of London “ the image flashed upon him of 
some one walking alone through life; one appar- 
ently too obscure to leave a trace of his or her pas- 
sage, yet exercising a lasting though unconscious 
influence at every step of it; and the image shaped 
itself into the little silk-winder of Asolo, Felippa 
or Pippa.” 

This -little silk-winder is introduced to us as 
greeting the morning of the new year with a soul 
brimful of joy and anticipation because it is the 
one day of the year on which she need not go to 
her silk-winding—her one annual holiday which 
she can employ as she prefers. Of course it is very 
wonderful that a little silk-winder can speak as she 
speaks, but is not the business of the poet to furnish 
language for our deeper and richer nature, and to 
make us utter that which floats about amorphously 
in us and needs just himself to reveal our latent 
powers to us? One of the most agreeable of all 
writers on Browning remarks upon the poet’s ina- 
bility to make his characters talk naturally, and 
calls our attention to the unsuitableness of Pippa’s 
soliloquy and of many of her songs to her age and 
condition ; also to the unnaturalness of the inter- 
view in this same poem between Jales and Phene. 
To utter all we feel and in such a way as is 
suited to the depth of our capability is impossible 
to any of us. If the poet can so say it for us that 
we shall consent to acknowledge that so have we 
felt and so would we have utttered our inward mus- 
ings, if we could have made the thought and lan- 
guage ductile and docile, it can scarcely be deemed 
“unnatural.” The nature’ of every one of us is a 
trinity in unity, and seldom the creative element in 
us gets its opportunity to speak as it would. A 
fact lets loose the inward possibilities of our souls. 
That in this song-singing Pippa there are no such 
pos-ibilities as Browning has let loose we should 
be sorry not to assume. Does it not bring more 
hopefulness and more happiness into our life to 
assume that in every one of us there are latent capa- 
bilities of feeling and thought and speech which only 
need their season and opportunity to declare them- 
selves? Is it not good for us that there are poets 
who can idealize our commonplace selves and make 
us what, under the o’er-brooding influence of the 
Divine Spirit, we are capable of being made? And 
so we can forgive Browning his inability to make 
folks speak naturally when they are capable of 
greeting the morning in such speech as this: 
“Day! - 

Faster and more fast, 

O er night’s brim, day boils at last ; 

Boils, pure gold, o'er the cloud-cup’s brim, 

Where spurting and supprest it lay— 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away ; 

Bat forth one wavelet, than another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprest, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 
world. . . . 

My day—if I squander such labor or leisure, 

Then shame fall on Asolo, mischief on me !” 








Very observing and discriminating is this young 
girl as she goes forth to enjoy her day’s holiday— 
“her day that lightens the next twelvemonth’s toil, 
at wearisome silk-winding, coil on coil.” To-mor- 
row she must be Pippa who winds silk the whole 
year round to earn just bread and milk; but this 
one day she has leave to go and play out her fan- 
cy’s fullest games. 

“T may faney all day—and it shall be so— 

That I taste of the pleasures, am called by the names 
Of the Happiest Four in our Asolo ! 

Who are they—these happiest four ?” 

According to the judgment of the little silk- 
winder, there can be no happiness where there is 
no love. But the word “love” covers a territory in 
which there is considerable variety of landscape 
and climate. First of all we have the illegitimate 
love of a married woman for some one other than 





1 A week-day sermon. 
2 The book is sold by Scribner & Welford, New York. 
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her own husband ; secondly, the love of a bride for 
one who seems to be entirely above herin ability and 
education ; next, the love of a mother for her son, 
and, lastly, man’s love for God and God’s for man. 
We are allowed to see the working of these differ- 
ent kinds of love. The first seems the most con- 
suming and passionate. In order freely to indulge 
it, murder has been committed. 

The first part of this dramatic piece is exceed- 
ingly skillful in its analysis of the states of mind 
into which this guilty couple have been brought 
by the deed of which both are guilty—one act- 
ually and the other consentingly. These two 
lovers are reaping the reward of their murder. 
They have accomplished something which seemed 
to them to promise freedom and happiness. 

“ T will pass by and see their happiness 

And envy none—being jast as great, no doubt, 
Useful to man and dear to God, as they !” 


So says Pippa—a most delightful and simple 
putting of a very consoling thought—showing us 
that God can put some of his best thoughts into 
the souls of his smallest, and seemingly most insig- 
nificant, creatures. That portion of the poem in 
which Sebald and Oitima converse together after 
their crime is as instructive as anything in Shake- 
speare’s “ Macbeth.” These two lovers are face to 
face with the corpse of the murdered husband. A 
crime on the completed side looks much more hid- 
eous than a crime contemplated. So much so that 
Sebald exclaims, “ I’d commit ten crimes greater to 
have this crime wiped out, undone. And you [he 
seks Ottima]; oh, how feel you? Feel you for 
me?” 

“ Well, then [she replies], I love you better now than 

ever.” 

But it is all self-deception, as the sequel shows. 
But what has been the influence which has waked 
up remorse in this murderer—a remorse which all 
the reminders and pleadings and blandishments of 
this lady cannot allay? Not only is it the new, 
dreadful feeling which has come with the commis- 
sion of the crime, but this little, insignificant Pippa 
has been underneath the window singing her little 
song : 

. “ The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world.” 

Sebald cries out : 

“God's in his heaven! Do you hear that? Who 
spoke ? 
You—you spoke.” 
Ottima— Oh, that little ragged girl ! 
She must have rested on the step : we give them 
But this one holiday the whole year round.” 


The disillusionizing has come, and immediately 
Sebald cries out : 
“ Wipe off that paint—I hate you. 
My God, and she is emptied of it now! 
ow miraculously gone 
All of the grace ; had she not strange grace once ? 
Why, the blank cheek hangs listless as it likes, 
No purpose holds the features up together, 
Only the cloven brow and puckered chin 
Stay in their places—and the very hair, 
That seemed to have a sort of life in it, 
Drops, a dead web !” 
“Speak to me,notof me [Ottima replies ]—ungrate- 
ful perjured cheat ! 
A coward, too ; but ingrate’s worse than all ! 
Leave me! Betrayme! I can see your drift ! 
A lie that walks and eats and drinks !” 


Language which proves that all the so-called love 
has been lust only, and it has turned to hate ; there 
was no lasting quality in it. 

Sebald, full of the torments of remorse, only 
replies : 

“Oh, I am proud to feel 
Such torments—let the world take credit thence— 

I, having done my deed, pay too its price ! 

I hate, hate, curse you! God’s in his heaven !” 

Soon, however, the deep womanhood of the woman 
comes to the front, and she implores him to kill 
her, not himself. ‘ Mine is the whole crime,” she 
says. “Not to me, God, to him be merciful.” 

The little silk-winder had thought of these lovers 
as among the happy ones of Asolo, because they 
were living in an atmosphere of mutual affection. 
Does Browning mean to suggest to us that repent- 
ance had come to these, and that though as to any 
future in this world they were lost, yet both were 
spiritually saved? I know not, but in the cloud 
which envelops them there is something else than 
darkness. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


II. 


The next scene in this dramatic poem is intended 
to illustrate another kind of love. Some students 
have been playing a practical joke upon one who 
is not in specially high favor with them, and, under 
the notion of his being beloved by a remarkably 
refined and beautiful woman, have got him be- 
trothed to an unrefined and uncultured country 


girl of the lowest class in society. He is about to 


be married, and finds out his deception, but would 
dismiss his betrothed with a mere pecuniary con- 
sideration, when her very sorrow for the deception 
to which she has been a party touches the heart 
of the man and dispels his anger. This simple 
creature has a real love for the young sculptor, and 
he feels its purifying influence. If only she could 
look ever into his eyes, 
“TI believe [she says] all sin, 

All memory of wrong done or suffering borne, 

Would drop, low and lower, to the earth 

Whence all that’s low comes, and there touch and 

stay— 

Never to cae the rest of me, 

All that, unspotted, reaches up to you, 

Drawn by those eyes! What rises is myself ; 

Not so the shame and suffering ; but they sink, 

Are left, I rise above them. Keep me so ; 

Above the world !” 


Uncultured girl as she is, the vision divine is in 
her. She distinguishes between her sin and herself. 
There is a pure self within her that has not sinned 
—which under a pure love will overtop and reign 
over the impure outer conditions of her nature. 
This is quite in accord with what we shall find the 
spiritual teaching of Browning—the discrimination 
he makes between the something that sins and the 
profounder something which condemns sin and 
does not itself sin. Do we not all of us recognize 
that that in us which reproves the sin cannot 
itself be sinful? The old dogma of total depravity 
proceeded upon the assumption that there was in us 
no spiritual something which cannot sin because it 
is born of God. Browning, we sball find, is a 
steady believer in spiritual processes about which 
the theologians have used the words “ conver- 
sion” and “regeneration.” He believes in men 
and women being brought into a new attitude 
toward God and their future. He believes in men 
being “born from above ” as well as from below. 
In all his poems which teach spiritual truth he 
assumes the existence of the unseen efficient action 
of a Spirit of God on men, co-operating with sec- 
ondary causes at workeverywhere. This little silk- 
winder thinking she is of no account in the world’s 
work is of very great account. Through her sim- 
plicity and innocence, her purity and cheerfulness, 
God is working. While Jules is arranging to dis- 
miss into the world this betrothed country girl of 
his, Pippa comes along with her song. 

“Give her but a least excuse to love me— 
When—where— 

How—can this arm establish her above me, 
If fortune fixed her as my lady there, 
There already, to eternally reprove me? 


Is she wronged ?—To the rescue of her honor, 

My heart ! 

Is she poor? what costs it to be styled a donor ? 
Merely an earth’s to cleave, a sea’s to part ! 

But that fortune should have thrust all this upon her!” 


So the song goes, and it sinks into the heart pre- 
pared for it, and so we soon have Jules reasoning 
in this way: “ Here is a woman with utter need ot 
me.” He finds a woman there before him “ with 
a new soul,” and so he resolves not to cast away 
the woman who needs him and whose soul he has 
awakened. Again comes the question, does Brown- 
ing intend to teach us that a pure love with a high 
motive in it, and a generous unselfishness animat- 
ing it, can conquer difficulties and bring conditions 
which, without it, would be insuperable and impos- 
sible? Does he intend to teach us that all true 
love saves and does not destroy ? 


III. 


We go to a third picture in this dramatic gallery, 
illustrating another kind of loss, that of a mother 
for her son. Luigi is a young man who stands for 
the revolutionary, nihilistic spirit in modern so- 
ciety. He is persuaded that his mission is to kill 
the Austrian Emperor. With wonderful reticence 
and quiet skill, his mother, who knows his nature bet- 
ter than anyone else knows it, tries to sow the seeds 
of doubt in his mind. She tells him that “half of 
these ills of Italy are feigned.” She suggests that 
“evil is in its nature loud, while good is silent,” 
and so we hear more of the evil than the good. 
She suggests whether he is not temperamentally dis- 
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qualified for this business. It requires a “cool 
head, a cold heart, a calm hand. You never will 
escape.” Then comes forth into expression the 
feeling which Browning wants us to recognize, that 
the revolutionists and nihilists of modern days are 
not necessarily bad men or selfish men, they are 
capable of regarding martyrdom coolly. 


“ Escape ? [says Luigi] to even wish that would spoil all ! 
The dying is best part of it. Too much 

Have I enjoyed these fifteen years of mine, 

To leave myself excuse for longer life. 

God must be glad one loves his world so much ! 

I can give news of earth to all the dead who ask me.” 


No pleading of his mother avails. The one idea 
fills his soul full. At last his mother says, with 
quiet irony, however, on much which is called 
patriotism : . 

“ Well, you shall go. Yet seems this patriotism 
The easiest virtue for a selfish man 

To acquire. He loves himself—and next, the world, 
If he must look beyond—but nought between, 

As a short-sighted man sees nonght midway 

His body and the sun above. But you 

Are my adored Luigi, ever obedient 

To my least wish, and running o’er with love : 

I could not eall you cruel or unkind. 

Once more, your ground for killing him ? then go !” 


But Luigi cannot reason things out. Then his 
mother suggests : 
“ Why go to-night ? 
Morn’s for adventure. Jupiter is now a morning star.” 
Luigi replies : 
“*¢T am the bright and morning star,’ God saith ; 
And ‘to such an one I give the morning star.’ 
The gift of the morning star! Have I God’s gift 
Of the morning star ?” 


The poor boy feels himself inspired to his mur- 
derous duty. His poetical soul grasps the meaning 
of God's poetical promise. Then his mother tries 
once more the name of the girl he loves. Oh, 
these mothers, how full of skill many of them are! 
She reminds him— 

“She must be grown—with her blue eyes upturned 
As if life were one long and sweet surprise.” 


Suddenly along comes Pippa, and sings one of 
her songs underneath the turret where mother and 
son are—this mother and son whom the little silk- 
winder counts among the four happiest people in ail 
Asolo. She sings of “a king that lived long ago, in 
the morning of the world,” sings of such a king as 
Abraham would have been, or David, accessible to 
the people. ‘ Before his palace in the sun he sat 
to see his people pass, and judge them every one.” 
“Such a king [remarks Laigi] ought to live,” but 
that is not our modern king. The song fires his 
patriotism afresh. Pippa is a stronger influence 
than mother or sweetheart. And leaping to his 
feet he cries : 


“*Tis God’s voice calls, how could I stay ? Farewell !” 


IV. 


The fourth and last scene in this dramatic piece 
is more complicated than the others. Pippa 
assumes that Monsignor, the great ecclesiastic, 
must be specially happy because he is specially 
beloved of God. He lives ever in the sunshine of 
the divine love. He is divinely guarded. In this 
section of the poem Browning, who had made a 
long study in Italy of Italian eeclesiasticism, mani- 
festly intends to make the irony of the situation 
complete. This little silk-winder is Monsignor’s 
niece—his mother’s child—supposed to have been 
murdered. She lives, however, and is iu the way 
of his getting complete and unassailable possession 
of his murdered brother’s property. If the discov- 
ery of her identity is made, this ecclesiastic will find 
himself outside his fraudulently held possessions. 
Under the idea that all is right which his church 
does, and that to bring property into the hands of 
churchmen by any means is pardonable, he is a 
murderer and a thief. Atthe moment when Pippa 
passes under the windows of Monsignor—the 
much-to-be-envied Monsignor because he illustrates 
in himself the love of God and is specially be- 
loved of God—he is even then plotting for ‘this 
young girl’s death. Under his window she comes 
singing of God and the divine protection—singing 
with that voice which pierces the heart and rouses 
the consciene~. Suddenly Monsignor changes his 
purpose. Instead of using the villain before him 
to commit another murder, he springs up, calls in 
his people. 

““My people—one and all—all, within there! 
Gag this villain—tie him hand and foot! He 


dares—I know not half he dares—but remove him 
—quick! Miserere mei, Domine !—quick, I say!” 
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Thus Browning represents the little silk-winder 
as unconsciously coming inte contact with each of 
the four sets of people she supposed the happiest 
in Asolo. These people illustrate four aspects of 
that strangely profound and mysterious condition of 
soul to which we apply the word‘ love.” The 
first kind was lust mistaken for love—there was 
nothing mental and spiritual in it, and, living in the 
dark shadow of the darkest of crimes, it could 
only become hate. 

Secondly, we have the legitimate love of husband 
and wife, which may or may not last, according as 
it is mental and spiritual or not. 

Thirdly, we have the lasting and unconquerable 
love of the mother for her son. But this mother’s 
love was rather for the present and its conditions 
than for the whole soul life of her son. In Luigi 
there was really more soul, more capability of self- 
sacrificing greatness, than in his mother. There are 
not so many spiritually-minded men as there are 
women, but when men are spiritually minded they 
see farther than women see. There are in some 
countries fashionable deeds which women do, which 
deeds, if traced to their roots, would be found to 
express a distrust of divine providence bordering 
very closely upon atheism ; but then women very 
seldom do trace them to their roots. The fact that, 
poetical as women are, no woman has ever yet been 
born who could produce anything approaching to 
the poetry of Homer or Dante or Shakespeare or 
Milton, or even of Tennyson or Wordsworth or 
Browning (and I am not forgetting “Aurora 
Leigh ”), proves that God has so ordered it that, 
poetical and spiritual as womanhood is, woman has 
to depend upon man for the revelation of that which 
is most profoundly spiritual in human life. 

When Pippa gets into her chamber, and the day 
is over, she has her reflections, and very delight- 
fully expressed some of them are. We feel how 
pure she is. We are about persuaded, too, that 
Browning means us to remember the benediction : 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

Her imagination has given her entrance into all 
these lives, and so she tells us— 


“It were, indeed, a serious matter 
If silly talk like ours should put to shame 
The pious man, the man devoid of blame, 
The... ah, but—ah, but, all the same 
No mere mortal has a right 
To carry that exalted air; 
Best people are not angels quite . . . 
I have just been the holy Monsignor ! 
And I was yon, too, Luigi's gentle mother, 
And you, too, Luigi... . 
And | was Jules the sculptor’s bride, 
And I was Ottima beside.” 


Presently she asks herself : 
“ Now one thing I should really like to know : 
How near I ever might approach all these 
I only fancied being, this long day : 
Approach, I mean, so as to touch them, so 
As to... in some way ... move them—if you please, 
Do good or evil to them some slight way. 
For instance, if I wind 
Silk to-morrow, my silk may bind 
And broider Ottima’s cloak’s hem ; 
Ah, me and my important part with them, 
This mornivg’s hymn half promised when I rose ! 


True, in some sense or other, I +) 
Though I passed by them all and felt no sign. 


God bless me ! I can pray no more to-night. 
No doubt some way or other hymns say right. 
All service is the same with God— 

With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we : there is no last nor first.” 


That is the spiritual lesson of the poem—not the 
only one, but the one we need most thoroughly to 
learn in this century of ours. God accepts our serv- 
ice, and he accepts the service of us all, and which 
of us is rendering the most service or the best is 
doubtful. This little silk-winder, always singing, 
is represented by the poet as unconsciously render- 
ing the highest service of which mortal is capable, 
to each and all of these persons whom she had to 
force herself not to envy. Does Browning mean 
to teach us that the purest and most loving hearts, 
in simply living out their love and purity in a nat- 
ural human way, are doing more of God’s work in 
the world than they have any idea of? Who but 
a poet dare to have made this little silk-winder the 
most powerful inflaence in Asolo on that New 
Year’s day? Poetry teaches indirectly, but, on 
that account, oftentimes much more effectively than 
direct prose. The great and mighty man who has 
had his great opportunity already prepared for him 
may have been doing nothing more for God’s 
church in the world than a little maiden silk-winder 
of the world, with her pure soul, sweet voice, and lov- 
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ing, unselfish nature; wedo not know. Our Lord 
has told us of an order of things in which many of 
those that are first here shall be the last there, and 
many that are last here shall there be first. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
SOME REASONS 


WHY CHRIST CAME TO 
EARTH. 
(John xii., 46, 47—iii., 16, 17—x., 10; Mark ii., 17.) 
4) LL the reasons that prophets and angelic 
cNii messengers gave to account for the won- 
\44 derful purpose of God which they made 
% ) known, all the answers that Christ 
gave to the questions of men con- 
cerning himself, all the rejoicings of saints and 
angels in St. John’s vision of completed redemp- 
tion, center in one supreme reason, namely, the 
everlasting love of God. Before the grandeur of 
the revelation that “God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son” to save the world, 
angels may well adore and wonder, but redeemed 
men need not question beyond this, that he “ loved 
me and gave himself for me.” 

The world, as well as the individual soul, must 
comprehend God gradually, so Jesus came and 
mingled freely with sorrowful, sinning man; he 
walked their streets, he entered their homes as 
well as their synagogues, and ate at their tables 
with him as a brother man; he healed their sick, 
gave sight to their blind, hearing to their deaf, 
raised their dead to life, and talked with them as 
man never talked before. All this he did, not 
merely as an example for humanity to follow, but 
to make manifest the divine compassion; therefore 
we may come to God with our physical distresses 
and pray to be delivered from them, but, remem- 
bering Gethsemane and Calvary, we must always 
say, “ Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” 

Sin had driven men far from God—-so far that 
they could not find the way back again. Jesus 
came to seek them out and to be the Way back to 
God. He says, ‘“*No one cometh to the Father 
but by me,” and to the men whom he had gath- 
ered about him and held by a power the meaning 
of which they but dimly comprehended he says, 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

He emptied himself of his glory that we might 
be glorified. He became poor that we might be- 
come rich. He who was the Light of the world 
came to scatter the world’s darkness, he who was 
its life came to give life to dying men. “I came 
that they may have life, and may have it abun- 
dantly. He came not to do his own will, but the will 
of him that sent him; he “came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” 

From the beginning it was said that the prom- 
ised Redeemer was to overcome the wicked 
one; and so the prophet pictures him, coming vic- 
torious from Edom, the enemy's country, his gar- 
ments stained with the blood of the conflict, that 
henceforth Israel might have rest from her ene- 
mies, and that it might be possible for every be- 
liever to gain the daily victory over sin, because 
Christ overcame in the great conflict. 

As the season comes a: ound again when the most 
careless are reminded, in spite of themselves, of 
God's gift to the world, may the song of the angels 
reach their ears, and may the glory of the Saviour’s 
sacrifice flash upon their eyes, so that they must put 
the question to themselves, “ How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation ?” 

Jesus finished his work upon the cross; hence- 
forth men are to know that God loves them and 
has provided a way of salvation for them, through 
the followers of Christ. Let us say, with Paul, 
“T hold not my life of any account, as dear unto 
myself, so that I may accomplish my course, and 
the ministry which I received from the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 

References: Gen. iii., 14, 15—xlix., 10; Deut. 
xviii., 18, 19; Isa. ix., 6, 7—xiii., 1-3. 8, 9; 
Zech. xiii., 1; Matt. xx., 28; Luke i., 78, 79—iv., 
18.19 21—ix., 56—xix.,10; Jobn vi., 33-40—ix., 
4, 5, 39—xi., 49-52—xiv., 6—xviii., 37; 1 Cor. 
xv., 56, 57; 2 Cor. viii.,9; 2 Tim.i., 10; Titas 
ii., 11-14; Heb. i, 1-4—ii., 3, 9, 10, 14, 15; 
1 Pet. ii, 21, 24; 1 John iii., 5—iv., 14. 

Daily Readings: (1) Isa. xlix.. 6-12; (2) Ezr. 
xxiv., 11-16; (3) Luke ii. 25-32; (4) 1 Tim.i., 
12-17; (5) Heb. ix., 19-28; (6) 1 Pet. i, 15-25; 
(7) John xii., 46, 47—iii., 16, 17—x., 10; Mark 
ii., 17. 


1 For the week beginning December 24, 1890. 
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Reicious News. 


FLOODS IN NORTH CHINA. 
By Mrs. C. F. Gorpon CumMIna. 


Among the countless thousands of homes utterly 
wrecked by the awful floods which during the past 
summer and autumn have devastated such vast dis- 
tricts in the central and northern provinces of China 
there is one Home which appeals very specially to all 
who can appreciate earnest and self-denying work for 
earth’s feeblest sufferers ; namely, that so recently 
acquired in Peking for the Rev. W. H. and Mrs. Mur. 
ray and the helpless blind pupils to whose training they 
devote their lives. 

A summer of almost unendurable heat, followed by 
the grave anxieties consequent on a widespread epi- 
demic of typhus fever, had seriously taxed health and 
strength ere the commencement of the pitiless rains 
which for fourteen consecutive days poured almost 
without intermission, saturating the ill-constructed walls 
avd heavy thateh and keeping all nerves ceaselessly 
on the strain as, day and night, walls cracked and por- 
tions of roof fell, till there remained no dry corner 
overhead, while from below rose a foul flood from the 
overflow of the Peking sewers. All through those ter- 
rible days each mountain stream, transformed to a 
raging torrent, was pouring down to the level lands, 
till the vast plain between Pekiog and Tientsin was 
one great inland sea beneath which villages innumer- 
able lay buried or else were literally swept away with 
all their inhabitants. 

Knowing how thickly peopled China is, we can form 
a faint idea of the multitude of homes which have thus 
been destroyed, when we learn that 4 single break 
in the embankment of the Grand Canal has flooded a 
territory considerably in excess of three thousand 
square miles, totally destroying all crops, and leaving 
fully four million persons absolutely destitute. 

his, we must remember, is in no way connected 
with the lamentable inundations caused further south 
by the terrible freaks of the great Yellow River along 
its course of two thousand miles. It is estimated that 
in its summer frolics in 1890 it has totally destroyed 
about fifteen hundred villages ! 

But all that concerns us now are the floods in the 
neighborhood of Peking and Tientsin. Around the lat- 
ter the waters advanced and deepened so gradually that 
an eye-witness wrote: “ It was a wonderful sight to see 
the steady but stealthy rise of the vast glittering mass. 
Not a breath of wind rippled the surface, and villages, 
grave-mounds, and groups of cattle peacefully pastur- 
ing on the higher spots, were all placidly mirrored in 
the silent water. It required an effort to realize the 
irresistible foree of this remorseless element.” 

The strongly built foreign houses stood comparatively 
firm, but the houses of the poor, which are built of sun- 
dried bricks, very soon gave way, and then the roofs 
(which from economy in building too often just rest 
upon the walls without a sufficient sipport of upright 
posts) fell with a crash, and the waters soon washed 
them also into pulp. 

Of course such houses as these, when saturated by 
many days of rain, offer small resistance to rushing 
torrents, and so we hear of whole villages being swept 
away with all their inhabitants—as, for instance, one 
village of eighty families, which was so totally de- 
stroyed that not a soul survived. 

In the capital itself and the immediate neighborhood 
there was the same tale of disaster. Within the Tartar 
city two thousand houses altogether collapsed, and as 
many more fell in the Chinese city, besides innumera- 
ble others which were partially damaged, and whose 
crumbling walls were likely soon to give way. Many 
of these homeless people sought refuge in mat huts on 
the Great City Walls, but even these fell in several 
pom and the massive Towers also suffered considera- 

ly, while bridges, archways, and many public buildings 
were much damaged. The details of suffering both in 
the country districts and in the cities were harrowin 
beyond description, even before the terrific storm whic 
burst on the city of Peking on the 23d August, bom- 
barding it with bailstones half an inch in diameter, while 
huge trees were torn up by the violence of the wind. 

he unbappy people dared not even then hope that 

their troubles were ended, for with September came 
the season for heavy freshets, when every mountain 
streamlet would surely pour down in flood, so that the 
much-afflicted villagers had really no heart to attempt 
to repair their ruined homes, while as concerned their 
crops, these were hopelessly lost. ‘ 

Of course in the cities prospects are better, and the 
sufferers are setting to work to rebuild their homes, 
hoping that perhaps many years may elapse ere the 
recurrence of such disaster . 

Now, in all this pitiful story, the one point which 
concerns each one of us is this: WHAT CAN WE EACH 
GIVE AS OUR THANK-OFFERING FOR THE COMFORT- 
ABLE HOMES WITH WHICH WE ARE BLESSED, to help 
in providing a new and better shelter for such earnest 
and self-denying workers as Mr. and Mrs. Murray, and 
all their helpless blind charges? Donations will be 
eas received by the Hunorary ‘I'reasurer, James 

rummond, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 58 Bath 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland ; or (which is much to be 
aaa by Mrs. J. Crosby Brown, Messrs. Brown 

ros., 59 Wall Street, New York City, United States. 
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MISSION NOTES. 


Advices dat:d Ponape (Micronesian Islands), July 5, 
1890, bring the painful intelligence that the natives 
have again risen in rebellion against the Spanish 
authorities. This is in direct opposition to the efforts 
of the Christian party on the island. Details are not 
known, and anxiety is felt concerning the safety of the 
A.B. C. F. M. missionaries. 





The English Church Missionary Society (Established 
Church of England) is busy with a scheme for the 
sending out, from that organization alone, within the 
next five or six years, of one thousand additional 
missionaries. Thisdoes not bear out the implication of 
the question that headed a recent editorial in the New 


York “ Tribune ”—‘ Why Foreign Missions Languish.” 





Following the Anglo-German and the Anglo-Portu- 
guese comes an Anglo-French agreement, the latter 
referring to the island of Madagasear. It is stated 
that this gives to the French the right of a protectorate 
on the island, a fact greatly to be deplored, in view of 
advantages to be gained by it by French Jesuits. 





Is enforced widowhood preferable to suttee? is the 
question which a native of India discusses in a recent 
issue of “ The Madras Mail.” The writer compares 
the torture of a few minutes of a funeral pyre with the 
lifelong misery which child-widows are compelled to 
endure ; and he condemns the government which sup- 
pressed suttee as an inhuman practice and has done 
nothing to save these poor, helpless widows, whose lot 
is worse than suttee. This Indian writer draws a 
fearful picture of the sufferings of a girl should an 
old man or a young boy, to whom she has been be- 
trothed but whom she has never seen, chance to die. 
The agitation on the subject is increasing in ludia, and 
the increasing power of the Christians in the country is 
helping on toward reform. 





The wife of one of the missionaries of the American 
Missionary Association lately found a cooking stove in 
the house of one cf their Indians, but the native house- 
keeper was still cooking over the open fire outside the 
door. When asked why she did not use the stove, she 
replied, “ I can’t make it go, and it fills the room with 
smoke.” A little inquiry showed that she had been 
building her fire in the oven, instead of on the grate. 
This gives a clear ray of side light on practical mis- 
sionary life and work. 


The Geographical Society of Paris and the Royal 
Geographical Society of England have adopted stand- 
ards for the spelling of Asiatic names which have been 
accepted by the Government of India. The mission- 
ary societies are expected to conform to the new stand- 
ards. 





Last year charges were brought against the Wesleyan 
missionaries in India by influential persons in England, 
accusing them of extravagance in living and unsatis- 
factory relations with the natives which impaired their 
usefulness. The income of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society fell off $45,000 in consequence, and the charges 
were so explicit that the Society arranged for a full 
and impartial investigation. This has been conducted 
in a wost careful manner, and the result is “ a com- 

lete exoneration of the Indian missionaries of our 
esleyan Society from all charges made or suggested 
against their character and the character of their work, 
whether in respect of their mode of living or their 
relations with the native population.” 





Sixty missionaries (forty-two new and eighteen who 
return to their fields) have gone to foreign lands this 
season under the auspices of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union. Here is another indication that the 
foreign missionary cause does not “languish,” as lately 
charged by the ill-informed New York “ Tribune.” 
The large addition to the expenses of the Union caused 
by the sending out of this company of missionaries, and 
that caused by the falling off of the value of American 
exchange in Asia on account of the passage of the 
Silver bill by the United States Congress, will add 
from $100,000 to $120,000 to the expenditures of the 
Society. Secretary Ellinwood of the United States 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions writes that 
the new value put upon silver by the bill has so affected 
exchange in all the foreign countries where silver is 
the chief medium that the purchasing power of the 
Board’s appropriations is diminished from fifteen to 
twenty per cent., and the rate of exchange is constantly 
fluctuating. 





The pathetic side of retrenchment in foreign mis- 
sionary work and expenditure is brought to view in the 
letter of a lady connected with one of the American 
Presbyterian Board's fields of labor in Syria, to which 
the order to “cut off” has been sent. She writes : 
“We are feeling especially burdened at this time, as 
word has come to retrench Zahleh Station ($554). If 
we ask which of the out-stations we wili close, it is like 
asking a man which of his children he can spare best. 
With the present state of the Government, if we close we 
will not get permission to openagain. It ishard fighting 
tohold what we have, and no prospect of getting more. 
Turks and Jesuits make trying combination. Three 
girls’ schools have been closed ; each one had over 
seventy pupils ; $40 each would run them to the end o 
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the year. Can you not stir some heart to help us? 
ae of the large sums that were raised at North- 
e . 





The “ New York City Mission Monthly,” in quoting 
from a recent call for an Anarchist meeting in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., aptly points to the need of missionary work 
among foreigners in the United States. The words 
cited were : 


.‘* We openly and frankly proclaim that God never existed. 
There is no God. and God will never be. As true revolu- 
tionists we fight against religion, the State, private and 
public property. These three things must be destroyed. We 
intend to use powder and dynamite against the State and 
religion and property. If your God is deaf, if he is sleeping 
or conversing with some one, with dynamite and powder let 
us interrupt his conversation. We will take the capitalist 
in the right hand and religion in the left, and so they both 
Foy ne to the devil by the means of dynamite and gunpow- 
er. 





NEWS FROM MANY LANDS. 


There are now one hundred and twenty-six souls on 
Pitcairn’s Island in the Pacific, an increase of nine in 
the last year. The people are as happy and loyal and 
as religious as ever. The one hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the mutineers was observed June 23 of 
this year. The current volume of the “ Missionary 
Herald” (A.B.C.F.M.) is the eighty-sixth—one volume 
to a year—making it the oldest of the United States 
missionary magazines. “ History of the Christian 
Church in the Past Six Centuries ” in Chinese, four vol- 
umes, bound in yellow silk, isa work prepared and lately 
issued for use in Chinese missionary work by the Rev. 
D. Z. Sheffield, American Board’s missionary at Tung- 
cho, North China. It is reported in the current 
number of “ Missionary Herald” that the Armenians 
at Talas, in Asia Minor (American Board’s Western 
Turkey Mission), exasperated by the success of the 
evangelizing work done by the Rev. H.S. Jenanyan, 
well known in this city and country, have put forward 
as preacher in one of their own pulpits a man notorious 
for his unbelief and unworthy life, who told the people, 
in his sermon, that it was better for them tostay in the 
Armenian Church and be Jost than to find salvation by 
means of a foreign church. At Isbarta, near Smyrna, 
the Armenians have lately used violence to prevent 
attendance at Protestant services. Professor R. C. 
Hitcheock has been appointed Field Superintendent of 
the Southerp work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation.——* Children’s Day” for Foreign Missions 
among the Baptist churches in this country is to be 
observed this year on the Sunday before or the Sunday 
after Christmas, as may be most convenient for each 
Sunday-school——“t A _Reading-Room for Messenger 
Boys ” in this city has been opened at No. 330 Fourth 
Avenue by Miss Goss, formerly in the service of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, who has 
been impelled to withdraw from that and undertake 
this more difficult work. So far it has been successful. 
—The Rev. Dr. Wilson, of St. George’s Church in 
this city, has found, by personal visitation, in the dis- 
trict bounded by Fourteenth and Sixteenth Streets and 
First Avenue and Avenue B, which is “very Roman 
Catholic,” over 3,000 Protestants. The Students’ 
Foreign Missionary Union of Great Britain, not yet a 
year old, numbers 165 members, all men. London has 
74 members ; Cambridge, 6 ; Oxford, 5 ; Edinburgh, 32; 
Aberdeen, 3; Bangor, 1 ——According to Bishop War- 
ren (M. E.), the adherents of the Methodist Church in 
Germany average, in their contributions to foreign 
missions, $4 40 per member annually, while the largest 
incomes among them do not exceed $1.25 a day. 























PROPORTIONATE GIVING. 


In my number of The Christian Union for November 
27 I have read with much interest the editorial on 
“ What Do You Think of It?” In your closing para- 
graph you invite your readers to express their opinion 
as to the feasibility of organizing an American branch 
of the Gladstone Association for the Promotion of Sys- 
tematic Benevolence. Allowme to say that I am very 
heartily in favor of an association for the promotion of 
systematic benevolence. While I am a great admirer 
of Mr. Gladstone, and think him one of the greatest 
men in the world, and while I rejoice that a man of his 
influence and ability has deemed it advisable to indorse 
the plan of systematic benevolence, [ would question 
the advisability of naming an association aiter Mr. 
Gladstone or any other person. 

ln 1881 I was led to see the advisability of adopting 
proportionate giving, and found it such a blessing to 
myself that I was led to propose a league of propor- 
tionate givers. The Presbyterians had their league, 
but my ambition did not lead me beyond the Congre- 
gational fold, being a Congregationalist, though I would 
gladly welcome members from any fold. I was led to 
have printed the inclosed pledges. If it was deemed 
wise to form a league, irrespective of denominational 
lines, which I think would be advisable to attempt, 
the name “ Congregational ” could be dropped, leav- 
ing the title simply “The League of Proportionate 
Givers.” 

You will see there is no expense whatever incurred, 
no organization, really; simply a chairman to whom 
these two pledges can be mailed: “ First. That I will 
set apart a fixed proportion of income for religious and 
benevolent objects. Second. That I will strive to in- 
duce other persons to act in the same way.” 

W. A. Manony. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A Philadelphia reporter asked Henry M. Stanley: 
“With all your experience, do you consider the efforts 
of foreign missionaries really have proven a success ?” 
Stanley’s face lighted up, his eyes flashed, and he ex- 
claimed, “ Yes, sir, most emphatically. I am certain 
of it as that I am sitting here talking to you. 1am 
perfectly convinced of the fact that the work of mis- 
sionaries is successful. It has not always been carried 
on rightly or managed wisely ; nevertheless, they can 
be shown to-day as something marvelous, considering 
the country where they have been at work and con- 
sidering that the people were rum-drinking savages, 
accustomed to robbery, fraud, and murder whenever it 
was possible. The Protestants have the strongest hold 
in Africa so far, but the missionary work ought to be 
systematically carried on—and it isn’t now.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Leander T. Chamberlain, pastor of 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, 
in which he succeeded Dr. Frazer, the successor of Dr. 
Duryea, has tendered his resignation, to go into effect 
at the end of this month. The church was remodeled 
last year and a new Sunday-school room built, and the 
membership has considerably increased under Dr. 
Chamberlain. For some time he has devoted consider- 
able attention to work for the Evangelical Alliance, 
and is President of the Brooklyn branch of that organ- 
ization. It is intimated that he wili devote himself to 
that work. 

—The Rev. Dr. David Gregg, the new pastor of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, was received 
into the Brooklyn Presbytery last week, and he formally 
accepted the call of the church. December 14 was 
fixed for the installation,and it was decided to ask 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall to deliver the sermon, the Rev. 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler to deliver the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall to de- 
liver the charge to the people. 

—Everybody, says an exchange, has heard of Bishop 
Walker’s church on wheels, built by the Pullmans, in 
which he lives and in which he preaches as he goes 
about among the railroad towns of Dakota, and also of 
the Baptist church on wheels. The Rev. M. A. Shep- 
ard, Free baptist minister of Lebanon, IIl., has built a 
floating church which has been in use some time, a sub- 
stantial flatboat two stories high, the lower floor used 
for religious meetings and the upper floor for himself 
and family. He is now going down the Mississippi 
preaching to the boatmen, and in the spring he will 
have the boat towed to the upper Mississippi and go 
down again. 

—‘ The responsibility,” writes the Rev. A. E. Win- 
ship, “ of providing choice, chaste, reverent, not to say 
decent, reading for children should not be trifled with. 
Where is there an Anthony Comstock for the Sunday- 
school library ?” 

—The Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, for many years 
minister of Bethany Church, Philadelphia, is to supply 
the pulpit of the Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street, during the next two months. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—C. A. Dinsmore, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call 
from the First Church of Willimantic. 

—K. B. Glidden, of the First Church of Mansfield, Conn., 
has resigned, after a pastorate of twenty-five years. 

—J. A. Maxwell, pastor of the First Charch of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., died in Danbury on November 27, at the age of 
sixty-seven. 

—.S. Tappan died in Philadelphia on November 26, at 
the age of oo 

-—W. O. Weeden, of the Bushwick Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—Albert Torbet, of Lake Linden, Mich., accepts a call to 
the Park Place Church, Omaha, Neb. 

—John Nicol accepts a call to Ulare, Mich. 

—J.L. Bright was ordained and iustalled as pastor of the 
South Church, Columbus, Vhio, on November 24. 

—C. A. Perry accepts a call to East Taunton. Mass. 

—C. O. Brown, of the First Church of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has resigned, 

—C. P. Mills, of the North Church, Newburyport, Mass., 
declines his call to Brighton. 

—G. E. Dickinson has become pastor of the church in 
Whately, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


_—Henry C. Morse died recently in Union City, Mich., at 
the age of seventy-nine. 
_ —J.C. Willert, the Stated Clerk of the Synod of Wash- 
ington, has been installed as{pastor of the church in Puyallup, 
in that State. 
. N. Karner was installed as pastor of the West End 
Church, Albany, N. Y., on November 18. 
—C. D. Merrill has received a call from the church in Be- 
loit, Wis. 
.. Mendenhall, of the Greene Avenue Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a call from the Fourth Church 
of Boston. 
—J.R. Crosser has received a call from the Ainslie Street 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. O, Ferris accepts the rectorship of St. John’s Church 
(P. E.), Omaha, Neb. 

_ Searing, rector of the Episcopal Church in Wal- 
ton, N. Y., has been appointed an assistant in Trinity Par- 
ish, a <5 ‘ ae 

—dJ.W. Jones has accepted the rectorship of the Church 
of a Gus — (P. a an, iil. aft oTeyis 

—C, A. Reese has resi t torate of the Bapti 
church of Ratland, Vt. 7 » wenmeeee S n See 

—G. W. Davis, of the Central Baptist Church of Chico- 
pee, “pam eens ts a call to kistons. Mes: x 

ouel C. Brown, iding er of the New England 
Methodist Conference for forty-eight years, died »& iesten 
last week, at the age of seventy-three. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH.’ 


Experience has not taught us always to look for 
veracity in church histories. Theological bias gen- 
erally produces incorrigible strabiemus. This au- 
thor takes a broad high position, and looks straight 
at the affairs of friend and foe alike. He desires 
the union of the Churches upon an intelligible 
and true basis, and set about studying American 
Christianity. He finds the subject so large that he 
ventures upon one chapter alone—the history of the 
Episcopal Church in America. This divides itself 
into two clearly defined sections, the English Church 
in the Colonies and the Protestant Episcopal Charch 
in the United States. 

In the first section he displays a breadth of view 
which is uncommon in such books. His contrast of 
Churehmen and Puritans is worth quoting: “The 
Paritans felt themselves responsible for the present 
and eternal destiny of the individual. The Church- 
men legislated for this life only, and had sufficient 
understanding to perform their task fairly well. 
The Puritans legislated for life eternal. It was 
because they encroached upon the prerogatives of 
God that they made havoc of men. ... Men 
always and everywhere rebel against the applica- 
tion of a human test to separate the sheep from the 
goats. In Massachusetts the sheep were marked, 


_ and goats were branded.” The evil of the English 


Church has always been that it is inextricably 
tangled up with civil affairs. This is safe only 
in an ideal theocracy. In England they had a 
State Church ; the Puritans created a Church State. 
The saints sat upon thrones and judged the world 
without waiting for the millennium. They judged 
honest old John Morton, and thrust him forth be- 
cause he was of a “ gay humour” and used the 
Book of Common Prayer. “One was an offense 
against the eternal fitness of things, and the 
other against the solemn judgment of the saints,” 
comments our witty historian. 

However, the pugnacity of English temper was 
not entirely appropriated by Puritans. When Gov- 
ernor Andros landed in Boston he attempted to 
turn the tables. He jappropriated the Old South 
Meeting House for Episcopalians to have morning 
service on alternate Sundays. “ But,” says the 
veracious chronicler, “it worked badly. The 
Churchmen, when it was their morning in posses- 
sion, grew strongly rabrical, which made the service 


-8o long that the afternoon was half spent before 


the Puritans could have their turn. When the 
Puritans were in possession they ‘had such free- 
dom’ in prayer and the expounding of the Word 
that no time was left for Evening Prayer. The 
unseemly spectacle became common, Sunday after 
Sunday, of one congregation shivering in an ill 
hamor outside, waiting for the one piously chuck- 
ling inside to have done and get away.” Not only 
was the Church put in an unfortunate position by 
the government, but her want of ministers was fatal 
to her growth. To this cause is traced the rise of 
Methodism. Even of those who came to the colo- 
nies to minister, many were of careless life and some 
renegades. If ever any church suffered from the 
sins of its fathers, the Episcopal Church is chief. 
Denied the Episcopate by the stupidity of home 
authorities, and the apparent representative of a 
detested rule, it was a sect everywhere spoken 
against up to within less than fifty years. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts finally took pity on this babe cast 
forth in the open field. The venerable society 
sent over missionaries, good men and zealous (the 
Wesleys were of the number). but few of them. 
With Jonathan Edwards, in 1735, started the great 
revival which, like a tidal wave, rolled across the 
land. When it got down to Georgia it took a turn 
and went over to England. John Wesley had be- 
come half Moravian, abandoned high-churchism, 
took up the principle of conscious conversion, and 
made it the heart of his system. Methodism arose, 
and left the Episcopal Church in America stranded 
high and dry. 

The Revolution came, and Churchmen were in a 
quandary. Theory collided with fact. They had 
sworn allegiance to the Head of the English nation, 
who was theoretically the Head of the English 
Church. In fact, he was not that, then or now, 
either in England or America. The quandary 





1 History of the American Episcopal Church from the Plant- 
ing of the Volonies to the End of the Civil War. By S. D. Mc- 
Connell, D.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. (New York: T. Whittaker, $2.) 
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of the nonjurors was not repeated. Many Church- 
men remained royalists, others ceased to be Church- 
men. The royalists were decided wrong by the 
arbitration of war, and again the Church was in an 
unpopular position. Few in numbers, she never- 
theless contained in her fold many of the makers 
of the nation. Washington, Patrick Henry, Liv- 
ingston, Stirling, Gouverneur Morris, Robert Morris, 
Madison, Richard Henry Lee, Morgan, Franklin, 
and other foremost patriots were her sous. The 
quality of her citizens was good, if the numbers 
were too easily calculable. Then arose the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The story of her diffi- 
culty in obtaining the Episcopate is well known. 
Unfortunately, Bishop White and Bishop Prevoost 
outlived their usefulness. For fifty years a slum- 
brous policy prevailed. Episcopalians were decent, 
godly folk, always genteel, who minded their own 
business and asked to be let alone. They con- 
ceived that their strength was to sit still. Finally 
arose some radical and aggressive spirits. Philander 
Chase was one of them. He went forth to Ohio 
much in the spirit of the early Methodists. 
Others spread northward and westward. Mission- 
ary bishops were at length sent forth, and dioceses 
in the old States grew unwieldy and were divided. 
The new life of the Episcopal Church began. 
Time only can furnish a perspective to judge this 
new era, what it will effect. 

One thing is now quite evident: the Episcopal 
Church is a church of proselytes. Any congrega- 
tion you may select will contain one-half to three- 
fourths of those who were not born in her fold. 
Yet the Episcopal Church never goes forth to make 
converts from other communions. 

The Episcopal Church has at length grasped the 
national idea, but she has much left, says Dr. 
McConnell, to effect before she can fulfill her des- 
tiny. She must learn that absolute uniformity in 
mode of worship is unessential and undesirable. 
Coercive uniformity is the parent of dissent. She 
must also emancipate the Episcopate, and limit the 
General Convention. The author has given us 
what it is no more than fair to call a phenomenal 
book, for with an industry for facts he possesses 
also a clear and logical mind, a vigorous grasp, and 
that sense of humor which belongs to genius. 





News from Nowhere ; or, An Epoch of Rest, by Will- 
iam Morris (Boston: Roberts Brothers ; $1), might 
be described in a sentence as the “ Looking Backward ” 
of Anarchism. In Edward Bellamy’s vision the State 
has taken full control of the industries of the commu- 
nity. To every man his work is assigned ; the amount 
required to fiil the real demands of society is deter- 
mined by appointed officials, and exchanges are made 
by means of a kind of fiat currency. Thus compe- 
tition is ended by a more elaborate and perfect organi- 
zation and combination. In “ News from Nowhere” 
the literary machinery of the story is the same, a 
dream, though not wrought out with any approxima- 
tion to the artistic skill displayed in “ Looking Back- 
ward ;” but the community which the unnamed hero 
sees ia 2000 is constructed, if construction can be predi- 
cated of so absolute an individualism, on radically dif- 
ferent principles. In this story of a dream all property, 
all contracts, all law and legal obligations, are abolished. 
Every one works at what pleases him, and every one 

leases to work, for activity is pleasure and idleness 
is pain. The boatman takes you in the morning for a 
swim because he likes to row. The young ladies cook 
and wait on you at table because housekeeping in all 
its phases is a delight. There are shops of various 
sorts as in the olden time, but nothing is bought and 
sold, everything is given away. There are no laws, 
and there are no legisiators to make or officers to en- 
force them. There are no punishments, and no sins to 
punish ; substantially all sin grows out of business com- 
petition, and has disappeared with the disappearance of 
competition. True that now and then the passions lead 
to quarrels and to violence. One man kills his rival. 
But he is not tried for it ; there is no inquiry whether 
his story that he killed ia self-defense is true, and if 
it were false, there is no method of punishment. Lest 
his remorse, however, should be too great for him to 
bear, and he should become his own executioner, a citi- 
zen offers to travel with him and cheer him up. 
Marriage, with all other contracts, is abolished. The 
young wife, after two years of married life, fancies that 
she has fallen in love with some one else and goes off 
with her new lover ; concludes, after a little, that she 
is mistaken ; returns; and her first husband having 
meanwhile not; fallen in love with any one else, the 
two begin again courtship or honeymoon—it is not 
quite clear whether in this new society there is any 
difference between the two. It is impossible for us to 
take such a book as this seriously. We are not quite 
sure whether Mr. Morris means it to be taken seriously. 
We have read in the writings of the philosophic 
Nihilists—Prince Krapotkin, Elisé Réclus, and the 
Russian Bakunin—the claim that there are no evil pro- 
pensities in man that need either social or govern- 
mental restraint, and no idleness that needs an incen- 
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tive to industry. The chief value of the book, to our 
thinking, is that it demonstrates the absurdity of this 
philosophy by its picture of a society constructed, or 
rather dissolved, upon these priuciples. This was 
probably not the object, but it will generally be the 
effect, of Mr. Morris’s prose idyll. 





A few books for young folks well suited for holiday 
presents reach us too late to be included in our special 
Holiday Book Number. Among them is The Young 
Folks’ Cyclopedia of Games and Sports. This forms a 
new volume in the Young Folks’ Series, published 
by Henry Holt & Co., of this city. The compilers are 
Jobn D. Champlin, Jr. and Arthur E. Bostwick. They 
have ineluded, in this volame of nearly a thousand 
pages, descriptions of all kinds of indoor and outdoor 
games and sports, curious experiments and tricks, and 
much similar matter. The Appendix contains a com- 
plete record of feats in athletic sports. It needs only 
a slight examination of the work to show that it is not 
a mere collection in new form of old material ; all the 
matters treated are looked at from a distinctly Amer- 
ican and recent standpoint, and the articles on such 
topics as foot-ball, base-ball, cricket, gymnastics, ice- 
boats, and many other similar subjects, are such as 
cannot readily be found elsewhere. There are many 
hundreds of woodcuts to elucidate the text. ($2.50.)—- 
Around the World with the Blue Jackets is the promising 
title of a book by Lieutenant Henry E. Rhoades, U.S. 
N., which narrates the events of a voyage made by the 
sloop-of-war “ Iroquois” just after the close of the last 
war. The object of this expedition was, we are told, 
“to carry the flag of the United States into the by- 
places of the world to emphasize the fact that the 
United States did ‘still live.’” Such acruise had many of 
the elements of a pleasure trip, and the author, who 
was so fortunate as to have been one of the expedition, 
makes a lively and readable account of the customs 
and peculiarities of little-known people and strange 
countries. The book is a small quarto, profusely illus- 
trated. (Boston: D. Lothrop Company. $1.75.) —— 
The editors of Once Upon a Time, a prettily illustrated 
story book, have been fortunate enough to secure con- 
tributions from Mrs. Molesworth, John Strange Win- 
ter, and other popular writers for young people. The 
book is made cheerful and attractive by colored pict- 
ures, woodcuts, and process work. py Rae 0 it is 
one of the most tastefully printed of holiday books for 
little children of the seasov. (New York: E. P. Dat- 
ton & Co. $2.)——From the same publishers come 
the Holiday Annual for 1890, Jack Frost, and Old 
Father Time. All these are printed in color in the 
style so well known as the work of the Nuremberg art 
printers, and all, without doubt, will meet with popular 
favor in the Christmas book buying.——Deeds Worth 
Telling is a collection of steries of historical interest, 
illustrating the virtues of courage, perseverance, and 
faith. They are written by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
whose name is familiar to our readers. (New York : 
Hunt & Eaton. $1.50.) 





“ Quicker than thought !” How quick is thought ? 
Some thoughts are quicker than others, and thinkers also 
differ widely inthe time they take for mental operations. 
Long ago Helmholtz found that the rate of trans- 
mission of an impression along a nerve from the sur- 
face terminus to the brain was one hundred and ten feet 
a second—far slower than light. Since his day very in- 
genious and careful experiments by Berger, Cattell, 
Exner, Vintschgau, Martins, Munsterberg, Sandford, 
James, and others, have given positive and curious re- 
sults. Stimulants and narcotics have been used to 
quicken nerve action and reaction, also the combina- 
tion of ideas and inductive process. A convenient and 
highly interesting résumé of our present state of knowl- 
edge of the subject may be found in The Time Rela- 
tions and Mental Phenomena, by Professor Joseph Jas- 
trow. (Fact and Theory Papers. New York: N. D.C. 
Hodges.) 


Modern Miracles, Being Manifestations of God’s Love 
and Power. By Leila Thomson. With « Preface by the 
Rev. Alexander McLaren, D.D. (New York : Robert 
Carter & Bros) This is asmall book of tales told with 
some literary skill and finish, and intended to illustrate 
and enforce the teaching of conscious conversion. 
There can be no question that in the modern reaction 
from Edwards’s plan of conversion we are in danger 
of going too far in the other direction, and in dwelling 
exclusively upon the love of God and the importance of 
personal determination to do the right we sometimes 
forget the awful sinfulness of sin. Though the 
emotions are not the foundation of the true religious 
life, they are an important part of it, and there are some 
people who ought to be led to “sense” their eonver- 
sion. The religious life is many-sided, and these stories 
— to correct partial and defective treatment of 
souls. 


Bishop John H. Vineent’s little brochure, A Study in 
Pedagogy for People who are not Professional Teachers 
is a well-worded plea to parents to heed many things, 
usually forgotten, whose importance in their powerful, 
though indirect influence upon the formation of char- 
acter cannot be overestimated. Bishop Vincent has a 
vigorous grasp upon the great truth that the primary 
office of the church is that of education. We unre- 
servedly commend this little book, hoping that it may 
find its way into the hands of many parents and others 
who have charge of the young. (New York: Wilbur 
B. Ketcham. 60 cts.) 
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A Parisian in Brazil, translated from the French of 
Mme. Toussaint-Samson by Emma Toussaint, with 
original illustrations, is a book which interests you in 
spite of yourself. It isa lively picture of Brazilian 
life and society, told in a quick, nervous style aud with- 
out much reserve. Vices and virtues are alike painted 
full length with a naiveté which is, to say the least, sur- 
prising. Perhaps only a Frenchwoman would permit 
herself to be so absolutely candid. It is easy to infer 
that while the author revered Dom Pedro she despised 
his people. (Boston: James H. Earle. $1.) 





THE CHRISTMAS MAGAZINES. 


The near approach of the holiday season has as usual 
incited the December magazines to notable richness 
and abundance of illustration, short stories, poems, and 
other features peculiarly adapted to the spirit of the 
season. Scribner's Magazine, it will be generally con- 
ceded, has never put forth so fine and artistic a number 
as that just issued. The first paper of the series on 
Japan by Sir Edwin Arnold is the leading feature, and 
none of the magazines for the month contains a more 
notable or more beautifully illustrated article. The 
drawings by the well-known artist Robert Blum, who 
was specially sent to Japan by the magazine to illus- 
trate these articles, are strikingly characteristic of the 
subject, and in both drawing and engraving are prob- 
ably superior to any art work heretofore printed in 
this magazine. Sir Edwin Arnold, in this opening 
paper, contrasts feudal Japan with the same country 
to-day, dwells on some of the beautifal scenery and on 
outdoor life in the country, explains some special feat- 
ures of Japanese art and taste, and eregesee the way 
for a careful description of the people themselves, for 
which we must await the next issue of the magazine. 
Another well-illustrated article is that by Mr. Humphry 
Ward, giving a lively account of the great London auc- 
tion room for pictures and other works of art known 
as * Christie’s ;” it would be interesting to compare 
this account closely with that given in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine ” not long since by Mr. Child, of the Hotel Drouot 
in Paris. Still another finely illustrated article is that 
by W. H. Rideing on “ Amy Robsart, Kenilworth, and 
Warwick.” The short stories of the number are by 
Richard Harding Davis, Octave Thanet, and G. A. Hib- 
bard. The first is a strong sketch of a typical New 
York tough with a remnant of good in him ; the second 
is a dramatic and pathetic illustration of the evils of 
our present Civil Service system ; and the third is 
a Christmas railway story. Artists will be particularly 
interested in a sketch by A. F. Jacassy of the work of 
Morelli, the leader of the present Italian school of 
painting. A novel feature in illustration is a series of 
twelve drawings by Howard Pyle, which, without the 
aid of text, tell an amusing story. They are deli- 
cately drawn in eighteenth century style and are beau- 
tifully printed. Among the poems is the translation 
of one of Horace’s Odes by Helen L. Reed, who won 
the Sargent prize at Harvard by it over sixteen male 
competitors. 





The spirit of Christmas is prominent in Harper's 
Magazine from the very clever adaptation of the 
usual cover design to holiday purposes by Mr. Beard 
to the little sermon on ivjudicious giving by Mr. War- 
ner in the Editor’s Drawer. The issue is largely given 
up to short stories, mostly of a Christmas flavor. Paul 

eyse, Thomas Nelson Vane, Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, Sarah Orne Jewett, James Lane Allen, and Annie 
Trumbull Slosson are the writers, aud, as may be im- 
agined, there is an amusing diversity of dialects. With- 
out ungracious comparison, we may say that Miss 
Slosson’s “Speakin’ Ghost” fills our idea of a good 
dialect short story more satisfactorily than the tales of 
one or two perhaps more famous writers we have 
named. It is humorous and pathetic, without being 
overstrained. Among the illustrated articles, first and 
foremost is Mr. Andrew Lang’s facile and gracious 
chat about “ As You Like It,” with Mr. Abbey’s draw- 
ings (one in tint), perbaps al) the more interesting be- 
cause they depart so widely from one’s preconceptions 
of what Shakespeare’s Rosalind and Jaques and 
Orlando looked like. Rivaling these pictures in beauty 
of engraving are the ten illustrations to Theodore 
Child’s “ Pre-Raphaelite Mansion.” This is a descrip- 
tion of the art treasures in the famous Leyland man- 
sion in London, with critical remarks upon the works 
of D. G. Rossetti and Edward Burne-Jones, and repro- 
duction of pictures by these artists and by G. F. Watts. 
The French writer who signs himself “ Pierre Loti” 
gives a brisk and readable little essay on “ that myste- 
rious little cabinet curiosity, the Japanese Woman.” 
It is instructive to compare this with Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s paper in “ Scribner’s,” as showing how race 
and temperament and literary quality affect two men 
of talent looking at the same general subject. The 
second of Charles Dudley Warner’s articles on the 
climate and resources of California is profusely illus- 
trated. The departments are full of Christmas. Mr. 
Howells, in the * Study,” dreams of a literary millen- 
nium when international copyright shall be an estab- 
lished fact, romanticists shail have perished from the 
face of the earth, and the anonymous critic shall 
have become harmless as the dove. 





The Century has a Christmas story by Joel Chandler 
Harris, and a Christmas poem by President Morton, of 
Stevens Institute, while the editor, in “Some Christ- 
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mas Reflections,” says that perhaps the readers may find 
as much of the true Christian feeling in Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s article “Can a Nation Have a Religion ?” and 
in the article on the “Record of Virtue,” as in the 
more ostensibly Christmas “features.” A fine portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin accompanies a curious paper on 
“ Franklin in Allegory,” by Mr. C. H. Hart. General 
Bidwell’s recollections of California before the rush to 
the gold mines is continued. The great tragedian Salvini 
gives his views on the actor’s art, which may be com- 
pared with pleasure to the recent expressions of Mr. 
Jefferson. i general the comedian and the tragedian 
agree in essentials, though their ways of approaching 
the subject are quite different. The fiction of this 
number includes, besides Mr. Harris’s Christmas tale, 
stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Richard Harding 
Davis, and Maurice Thompson ; F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
“Colonel Carter of Cartersville” is continued ; and 
“Sister Dolorosa,” a three-part story by James Lane 
Allen, is begun. This is a companion story to Mr. 
Allen’s tragic story of “The White Cowl.” James 
Whitcomb Riley’s “Raggedy Man,” included here 
among several poems called “Some Boys,” is already, 
we notice, being copied in newspapers from one end of 
the land to the other. 





A brilliant list of announcements for the coming 
year is printed in the current Atlantic Monthly. The 
names of Rudyard Kipling and Frank Stockton sug- 
gest a change in the direction of popularizing the 
magazine, but those of Lowell, Holmes, Parkman, 
Fiske, and Henry James show that the old literary 
standard is not to be lowered. A series of heretofore 
unpublished letters between Charles and Mary Lamb 
will be eagerly awaited. May they prove as happy a 
literary find as did the Thackeray letters in “ Serib- 
ner’s” last year! In the December “ Atlantic,” Mr. 
Stockton’s serial increases in irresistible humor of 
an imperturbable gravity in its presentation ; he has 
done nothing as good for some time. An altogether 
agreeable paper of the gossipy kind is Margaret 
C. Whiting’s “ Wife of Mr. Secretary Pepys.” Mr. 
A. T. Mahan, in “The United States Looking Out- 
ward,” shows the isolation of the country, not only 
in respect to position, but in regard to trade, and 
cate a change in public opinion which will free 
us from our indifference to foreign nations and open 
our eyes to the necessity of the defense of our own 
coasts and a more active policy of trade with other 
countries. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes contributes a 
two-page poem called “ But One Talent.” Mr. Birge 
Harrison describes a new movement in Paris art circles, 
culminating in the first exhibition of the Société Na- 
tionale. The Contributors’ Club has some amusing and 
sensible remarks on modern ideas in spelling. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Tourgee’s new novel, “ Murvale Eastman : Christ- 
ian Socialist.” having been delayed until now, Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert announce that it will not be issued 
until January 7. It will be published in Great Britain 
by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

—Estes & Lauriat announce that they have in press, 
in co-operation with the Browning Society of London, 
Browning’s prose Jife of Strafford, which will have an 
introduction by J. B. Firth and a preface by F. J. 
Furnivall. Two interesting documents, mostly new, 
will be given in an appendix. 

—The November number of Mr. Stead’s “ Review 
of Reviews,” issued here by the Critic Company, con- 
tains a sixteen-page review and summary of General 
Booth’s “In Darkest England and the Way Out,” and 
a fifteen-page character study of Mr. John Morley, 
under whom Mr. Stead served for three yeurs on the 
* Pall Mall Gazette.” 

—The steady demand for the book called “ Appeal 
to Pharaoh,” already reviewed in these columns, has 
determined the publishers (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert, of New York) to issue an edition in paper covers, 
and to announce the name of the author, who is Mr. 
Carlyle McKinley, an editorial writer on the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) “ News and Courier.” 

—The tourth volume of the monumental “ Century 
Dictionary” is just issued. It contains the letters M 
to P, inclusive. It was in October, 1889, that the first 
volume of this work was issued, and the two others are 
promised for the year 1891—the first early in the year, 
and the second probably before the summer is over. 
The present volume contains 1,323 pages and nearly 
1,500 illustrations. 

—In his “ Thirty Years of My Life on Three Conti- 
nents,” Mr. E. de Leon, formerly Consul-General of the 
United States in Egypt, writes of Thackeray, whom he 
knew. Among other things he says this: 

‘“* The high privilege of sitting in his library while he com- 
posed and wrote his novels on long note paper, in the most fem- 
inine of hand writing, was one I prized the most. The manu- 
script he frequently took down to his publisher in the crown 
of his hat, stopping en route at the Garrick Club to take 
lunch or the ante-prandial cocktail. . . . On that occasion 
he said to me, * Do you know that both Dickens and myself 
are imposing on the public, for we have worked out our 
views very much, and dig out more dross than ore.’ ”’ 

—The Holts wili publish ia January the first number 
of a new monthly “Educational Review,” of which 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, who is 
President of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, will be editor-in-chief, and associated with 
him will be Dr. E. H. Cook, Head Master of Rutgers 
Preparatory School, New Brunswick, N. J.; Dr, Will- 
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iam H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools in Brook- 
lyn, and Dr. A. B. Poland, Superintendent of Schools 
in Jersey City. The circular contains the indorse- 
ments of the Presidents of Harvard, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell, University of Michigan, and some 
hundred educators of prominence. 

—The Christmas issue of “ The Book-Buyer ” sur- 
passes its predecessors of former years in the number 
of signed articles, of books noticed or advertised, and 
of illustrations, many of which are printed in tint. An 
article on Sir Edwin Arnold by Mr. R. H. Stoddard, a 
survey of the Christmas art books by W. Hamilton 
Gibson, of other Christmas books for old and young by 
Noah Brooks and Mrs. Burton Harrison, respectively, 
and signed reviews of books of special importance from 
the pens of Laurence Hutton, Frank R. Stockton, Har- 
riet P. Spofford, Lyman Abbott, and Hamilton W. 
Mabie—such are some of the special features of this 
annual, which comprises about a hundred and fifty 
pages of matter of interest and profit to book lovers 
and holiday present seekers. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Seawell, Molly Elliott. Little Jarvis. $1. 
uick, Robert Herbert. Educational Reformers. $1.50. 
Breton, Jules. The Life of an Artist. $1.50. 
Johnston, Richard Maleolm. Widow Guthrie. $1.50. 
Lange, Helene. Higher Education of Women in Europe. 
1.25. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
Dale, R. W., LL.D. The Living Christ and Four Gospels. 


1.50. 
Mackay, A.M. By His Sister. $1.50. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 


Mathew, Frank J. Father Mathew. $1 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW 


: YORK. 
Wolff, Julius. Fifty Years, Three Months, Two Days. 
50 


$1.50. 
Woods, Katherine Pearson. A Webof Gold. $1.50. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 
Harris, Chas. Selections for German Composition. 55 ets. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 
Martyn, Carlos. William E. Dodge. $1.50. 
Vincent, Bishop John H. Studies in Young Life. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Champlin, John D., Jr., and Arthur E. Bostwick. The 
oung Folks’ Cyclopedia of Games and Sports. $2.50. 
Perry, Thos. Sergeant. A History of Greek Literature. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Higginson, T. W. and E. H. Bigelow. American Sonnets. 
9 


$1.25. 


20. 

Crandall. Chas. H. Representative Sonnets. $1.50 
Austin, Jane G. Dr. LeBaron and his Danghters. 
Lowell, James Russell. 

Vols. V. and VI. 
Adams, Chas. Francis. Richard Henry Dana. Vols. I. and 

Il. $4aset. 

HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Rand, the Rev. E. A. Deeds Worth Telling. $1.50. 
— Ella ¥V. The Perseverance of Chryssa Arkwright. 
1 


Norris, Mary H. Phebe. $1. 
Terry, Milton S. The Sibylline Oracles. $1.50. 
Boston Homilies. By Members of Alpha Chapter of Conyo- 
cation of Boston University. $1.25. 1st series. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
Hutton, the Rev. Hugh. A Pucket-Book of Private Devo- 
tion. 30 cts. 
All Around the Year, 1891. 
Lockwood, Ingersoll. 
Gronlund, Laurence. 
Gronlund, Laurence. 


$1.25. 
Literary and Political Addresses. 


50 cts. 

Little Giant Boab. $2. 

Our Destiny. 50 cts. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth. 


cts. 
Cozzens, Samuel Woodworth. The MarvelousCountry. $2. 
Jerome, Irene A. From an Old Love Letter. $1. 
Locke, David Ross. The Demagogue. $1.50. 
Merriman, Effie W. Pards. $1. 
Pullman, Margaret MacDonald. Summerland. $7. 
Trafton, Adeline. Dorvthy’s Experience. $1. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Thompson, Daniel G. ‘The Philosophy of Fiction in Litera- 

ture. 

D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 

Sidney, Margaret. An Adirondack Cabin. $1.75. 
Rhoades, Lieutenant Heary E. Around the World with the 

Blue Jackets. $1.75. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Cunningham, Sir ag x Agr Wheat and Tares. $1.25, 
Lumby, J. Rawson, D.D. The Acts of the Apostles. 30 cts. 

" A. Hymns for School Worship. 50 cts. 
Burn, the Rev. Robert. Roman Literature. $2.25 


Mabaffy, J. P. The Greek World under Roman Sway. $3. 
Lefroy, W. Chambers, F.S.A. The Ruined Abbeys of 
Yorkshire. $2. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 

E. A. B.D. A Marked Man. $1. 
Millington, the Rev. T.S. No Choice. 
Doudney, Sarah. Old Anthony’s Secret. 
Page, Jesse. Henry Martyn. 75 cts. 
Calendar, Our Onward Way. 
Drummond, Henry. The Supreme Gift, 20cts.; and The 

Perfected Life, 20 cts. 
Short Biographies. By various writers. 60 cts. 
Boy’s Own Annual. $3.20. 
Leisure Hour. $3.20. 


40 cts. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
reo James, LL.D. The Prevailing Types of Philosophy. 
cts. 


BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, BOSTON. 
Tillier, Claude. My Uncle Benjamin. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, NEW YORK. 
Peloubet, the Rev. F. N., D.D. International 1891 Ques- 
tion Book. Part I.,11., and III. 
Peloubet, the Rev. F. N. Select Notes on the International 
Millen JOR, Bite or Ps A 
er, J. its of Pasture. rranged by Mary A. 
Butler. 60 cts. ’ Y ” 
Gladstone, the Rt. Hon. W. 'E. MP. ‘The I 
me, the Kt. Hon. W. E., M.P. The Im nable 
Rock of Holy Scripture. $1. ae 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 


Matheson, the Rev. George. Spiritual Development of St, 
Paul. $2. 
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Fact and Rumor. 


—The little girl’s idea of a secret as 
“something somebody tells everybody 
else in a whisper” is not such a very bad 
one, after all. 

—The Mediterranean is comparatively 
shallow. A drying up of six hundred and 
sixty feet would leave three different 
seas, and Africa would be joined with 
Italy. 

—The vampire plague makes stock- 
raising in the Brazilian provinces of 
Matto-Grosso and Entre-Rios almost im- 
possible. As many as twenty of the 
winged bloodsuckers often attack a single 
cow in a night. 

—The “ Christian Inquirer” thinks it 
wickeder to steal another man’s sermon 
than to steal his umbrella. The “Chris- 
tian Register” dissents. “The man who 
steals a sermon,” it says, “‘ stands some 
chance of being converted by it, while he 
who steals umbrellas is rarely reclaim- 
able.” 

—A valuable and curious find is that 
made by Mr. Flinders Petrie, who has 
brought to England from the land of the 
Pharaohs a number of flutes found in a 
rock cellar and in perfect condition. 
They will, it is expected, throw much 
light upon the notes of the Egyptian scale 
and upon the music of the most musical 
of ancient nations. 

—An illuminated cat is amon 
curiosities of the Patent Office at Wash- 
ington, D.C. It is made of pasteboard 
or tin painted over with phosphorus, and 
is intended to frighten away “ rats and 
mice and such small deer” in the dark- 
ness of cellars and garrets. 

—Achurch bell of pure silver, weighing 
715 pounds, was cast in Kharkov in com- 
memoration of the event of October 17, 
1888, when the Emperor escaped from 
the bombshell exploded under his train 
on the railroad track. 

—The Rev. Dr. Liddon, brother of the 
late Canon Liddon, says of him: “ I have 
in my possession a sermon, written when 
he was sixteen, in which the great truths 
of Christianity are as clearly stated as 
they have been in his after life.” 

—Colonel Charles E. Sprague, of New 
York, says: “ The progress of Volapiik 
has been steady all along the line, both in 
Europe and the United States. At a 
congress of the friends of the universal 
langaage held in Paris during the Expo- 
sition conversation was carried on in it by 
Spaniards, Frenchmen, Americans, Rus- 
sians, Greeks, and Germans.” 

—The largest gold coin in circulation 
in the world is stated to be the gold 
“‘loof” of Annam, the French colony i in 
Eastern Asia. It is a flat, round piece 
worth £65. The next in size to this un- 
wieldy coin is the Japanese “ obang,” 
which weighs more than two ounces and 
a half, about equal to ten English sover- 
ei 


the 


yar orty million fish were planted by 
the Fish Commission during the year 
ended in September. Of these 4,000,000 
were whitefish, a like number lake-trout, 
and 2,000,000 shad. 

—Heligoand postage stamps, accord- 
ing to the “Vossische Zeitung,” have 
risen considerably in price in the postage- 
stamp trade. The dearest are the post- 
cards issued in 1879, which cost 12s., 
while those issued in 1875 cost 6s. The 
20-pfennig stamps of 1879 cost 7s.6d. The 
price of other stamps, envelopes, and cards 
varies from 1s.3d. to 1s.6d. The so-called 
new impressions are rather cheaper, the 
originals of which are only recognizable by 
their gum, and that only by connoisseurs. 

—The original log-book of Captain 
Cook has been unearthed in a most un- 
expected manner. A short time ago the 
volume was bought by a bookseller in 
Bond Street. It was there found and 
purchased by Mr. John Corner, antiqua- 
rian of Whitby. This gentleman, know- 
ing that it was from Whitby that Cook 
sailed on his first voyage, lad to get 
hold of so interesting a relic lic of the great 
explorer. The book contains a log of 
the vo yages of his Majesty’s ship “ En- 
deavour” from 1768 to 1771, and the 
proceedings are recorded in Cook's hand- 
writing. It has been inspected by the 
librarian of the Admiralty and other com- 
petent authorities, and pronounced to be 

uine. It is now being exhibited in the 
ew South Wales Court in the mining ex- 
hibition at the Crystal Palace. 


Circulation, 188}, Circulation, 1890, 


600,000. 


719,000. 


THE: INDUCTIVE METHOD APPLIED TO SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL LESSONS.  Imduco, from which comes inductive, means to lead in. The inductive method 
leads a scholar into the treasure-house of knowledge, and then bids him use his own eyes and apply his own 
powers. It presents facts, and asks for their meaning, so that therefrom principles may be established. _ It sets 
the scholar to exploring, thinking, comparing, instead of doing all the work for him. “Telling is not teaching.” 
To think for a pupil makes a bright teacher, but a dull scholar ; to set the schoiar to thinking brightens up his 
wits and interests him in study. THE PILGRIM SERIES of Lesson Helps is the first to adopt the 
INDUCTIVE METHOD. RESULT: Increased study, increased interest, increased circulation. Get a PILGRIM 
QUARTERLY and note especially: 1.— Lesson Work for the Week. 2.—Lesson Studies, including : 
(a) Word and Phrase Studies ; (b) Topic Studies ; (c) Side Light Studies; (ad) Outside Studies. 3.— Lesson 
Questions. 4.— Lesson Themes. 5.—Lesson Afterthoughts. 6.—Seek-further Questions. 


A SECOND and distinctive feature A THIRD feature of the PILGRIM 
of the PILGRIM SERIES is the SERIES is the written 


OUTLINE BIBLE LESSONS, EXAMINATION 











Pilgrim Periodicals 


t= NO paid Advertisements published in 


the Quarterlies and Lesson Leaves. PA PERS, 


consisting of Twelve Supplemental 
Lessons. These studies cover the 
books of the Bible, its geography, 
its history, its institutions, the Gos- 
pels, and the life of Christ. One 
lesson each quarter makes four les- 
sons per year. The whole course 
extends through three years. This 
course does not exact too much at 
a time, and carries one along easily 
to its completion. Those who suc- 
cessfully pass the examinations for 
one year will receive a Certificate. 
Those who follow the course for three 
years, passing the examinations, will 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS. Annual. 
Price, $1.25. 
THE PILGRIM TEACHER. Monthly. 
Per year, 60 cents. Clubs, 50 cents. 
PILGRIM QUARTERLIES. 
No Advertisements. 
SENIOR, per year, 20 cents. 
INTERMEDIATE, 20c. ; without music, 16c. 
Junior, per year, 16 cents. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS and CER- 
TIFICATES, each, $1.00 per 100 copies. 


PILGRIM LESSON LEAVES. 
‘0 Advertisements. 
Senior and Intermediate, per year, 8 cents 


LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
No Advertisements. 
Weekly. Price, 25 cents per year. 
LITTLE PILE GRIM LESSON PICTURES. 
Advertisements. 
16 cents og year. A card for every lesson, 
with a beautiful illustration in colors. 
THE WELL-SPRING. Weekly, Semi- 
Monthly, and Monthly. 
Weekly edition, 60 cents; clubs, 50 cents 
THE MAYFLOWER. Weekly, 30 cents; 
per copy, clubs, 25 cents. 


with Certificate procurable at the end 
of each quarter. 


The questions cover the lessons of 
the quarter, with blanks for answers. 

The scholars who answer seventy- 
five per cent of the questions correctly 
are entitled to a Certificate signed in 
lithograph by the Secretary and the 
Editor, and to be countersigned by 
the Superintendent and Pastor. The 
Examination Papers cost but $1.00 
per hundred. The price of the Cer- 
tificates is $1.00 per hundred. 

Many are using these Written Ex- 
amination Papers, and with gratifying 
results. 











be granted a Diploma. 
OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 








The same care and enterprise which have made the Pilgrim 


Series of Lesson Helps incomparably superior to others have also placed the papers issued by the Society far 


ahead of all others of their class :— 


THE WELL-SPRING is for the older boys and girls and for the young people, and is filled with the kind of 


reading that young old-folks like. 
drink out of a well of pure, cool, sparkling water. 


A good family paper—all ages read it, just as everybody likes to 
This paper is a “ well-spring ” of the best literature. 


THE MAYFLOWER. A paper for the little ones— sweet and charming as the flower for which it is named. 
It speaks in child language to children, and with an understanding of child ways, but teaches with the 


wisdom that all mothers ought to have. 





It is a mentor, and yet a welcome companion. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


ongregational House, BOSTON. 


I75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGU 
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Mr. GLADSTONE'S series of articles on ‘‘ The 
Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,’’ written 
for The Sunday School Times, are now issued in 
book form by a special arrangement with their 
eminent author. These articles on the Bible, by 
the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded 
public attention on both sides of the ocean. 





A book of id pages, , handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with 
portrait and fac-simile letter of commendation from Mr. Gladstone 
to his American readers. What could be better, asa — 
present, to a pastor, teacher, or friend ? 

ice, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by 
the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 
“FROST QUEBN AND SANTA CLAUS,” 4 Sisr6*Rice Blut" aa ORCS 


the bes of tts Bind, Will be thoroug and heartil: ed by all. be easil: 
and quickly prepared and rendered by any rept eA ai Price, 30. Bsa by An ed 


The Child of Bethlehem. a the Festival of the Advent with dovetigonl exoreioes rere tt 


for on Denpentinn new and 3) The servi to the 
successful written experienced outhen, bE published anenee 
this experienc 1 


3 5 cents each by 
Christmas Annual No. 21, 


Selduaeh thteinmonbasdeaeoasemeaaneres Sidhe. cheery, ariatned Candi 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE VOICES.—A Kindergarten Service 
the Sunday-School. Prepared by Mra. Wiuzun F. Crarrs. Pric 





by the most successful composers. 4 sa arg dos gt 
ILBUR 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME. Rsantisntadiacesints each by mall 

— ht 

Prose sent on receipt of four cents in stam of Selections of appropriate Poetry and 
A full Catalogue of Popular Galati tlie all peice’ nike cidl'cs wegatas 


81 Randolph Street Chicago. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 East Ninth St., New York. 





now OLD IS MY BABY? 


If you will send us 

he name and address 

f any baby born in 

1885 or 1886 and a pos- 

age stamp, we wil! 

endl that ild a sam- 

pe copy of ** Our 

ttle Ones and 

Bathe Nursery,’’ the 

mmost beautiful ma; “A 
ine in the world 

little people, ‘Address 


Bussell Publishing Co., 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


82,672 Magnificent Holiday Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
138,672 Bibles, Prayer Books, &c., 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
125,876 Magnificent Juveniles, 
AT ANY PRICE. 
HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

81 Chambers St., - - New York. 
Three Doors West of Broadway. 


B secher eee 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1B ooks 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








LETTER FROM DR. STORRS. 
80 PrzreePont St. Broogtyn, N. Y., 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Sessions: 

I have to thank you for a great deal of 
pleasure which I have found in following your 
travels in Europe, so pleasantly and graphieal- 
ly described in the charming volume which 
yousentme. Nineteen years ago I went over 
nearly all the routes followed by you, and it 
has been delightful to have them so pleasantly 
recalled. My experience at Amsterdam, 
trying to find Hope’s banking house, was so 
exactly similar to the one which you describe 
that the basement room, with the garden and 
trees beyond it, came up again before me, in 
reading your account of it, as if it had been 
only last week that I was there. So with 
many other scenes, as Interlachen, Cha- 
mounix, crossing the Alps, as Pompeii, 
Venice, ete. Thanks for your kind remem- 
brance of me, and for your helping me to 
take the tour again. with no courier and no 
bills for bougies to be paid in the morning ! 

Ever faithfully P amie 
R. 8S. Storrs. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 

‘*From Yellowstone Park to Alaska ”’ adds 
one to the small number of delightful re- 
minders of wonderful facts existing in our 
wonderful Northwest. There cannot be too 
many such accounts written and published, 
for when at last our sluggish interest is 
aroused to the pitch of undertaking the trip 
—seemingly long and hard; really short, 
easy, and comparatively cheap—we all with 
one voice cry out, with her Majesty of Sheba, 
‘The half had not been told us.’? Of suc 
scenes even poor pictures are good ; as witness 
some of the “ process plates’? with which 
this volume is adorned. Others, however, 
are all that could be desired. (New York: 
Welch, Frasker Co.) 


From the Oregonian, Portland, Oregon, 
From THe LAND oF THe MIDNIGHT SUN 10 THE VOL- 
ga. By Francis C. Sessions. New York: Welch, 

Fracker & Co. 

The author is the President of the Ohio 
Historical Society, and has traveled exten- 
sively in many lands. This volume and a 
companion one, ‘* From Yellowstone Park to 
Alaska,”’ gives an account of a very interest- 
ing trip through the northern lands of two 
continents. Mr. Sessions never fails to enter- 
tain his readers. He has good eyes, which he 
uses well in his travels, and he tells well what 
he has seen. The publishers have made the 
volumes very attractive to the eye by the fine 
paper, clear print, and excellent illustrations. 
While at Bergen Mr. Sessions visi the 
grave of one that a multitude of Americans 
remember and love. He says: 

** We visited the grave of Ole Bull, who was 
a native of Bergen. We found a large num- 
ber of women and girls washing off the monu- 
ments and gravestones, and placing beautiful 
bouquets of flowers upon the graves. This 
is their pleasant custom every Saturday night 
through the summer. Roses had just made 
their appearance, and this was the first Sun- 
day of flower decoration this year. The grass 
was mowed and eve ing made attractive 
for the masses who visit the hallowed place 
on Sunday. Ole Bull’s grave was in the 
center of the cemetery, and walks extend from 
east to west and north tosouth. There is no 
stone to mark the spot, only the earth was 
raised over it, and it was covered with Eng- 
lish ivy, and onit was a beautiful bouquet 
and a number of white lilies.’’ 

His description of their first view of the 
sun at midnight is interesting reading. What 
he has to say of the Laplanders, their mode 
of life and customs, is full of interest. In 
the encampment which our tourists visited 
there were herds of reindeer of between 
3,000 and 4,000. A reindeer is valued at $4, 
and the wealth of a Lap is estimated by the 
size of the herd of reindeer. Their milk is a 
leading article of the Lap diet. The milking 
is done but twice each week. The flesh is 
the main food, and the skins made into cloth- 
ing ; while the stags are the fleet coursers 
for the journey. Mr. Sessions gives his read- 
ers a complete epitome—sketches not only 
of the people, but of the country in all its 
characteristics. 


From the Critic, september 6, 1890. 
In WestTexn Levant. By Francis C. Sessions, 

In this handsome specimen of the book- 
maker’s art, Mr. Francis C. ions, Presi- 
dent of the OhioArchzological and Historical 
Society, who has been traveling in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Western Mediterranean, 
writes in brief chapters of Madrid, Toledo, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada, Morocco, Algeria, 
and Tunis. Has style is fresh, unhackneyed, 
and piquant, and he loves to draw out of the 

t a long perspective on which to set in 
brightest colors the picture of the moment. 
The women and their beauty, the men and 
their ways, the gypsies, donkeys, beggars, 
and everything and strange in the pass- 
ing moment are set before us as in a moving 
procession wittily commented upon; but 
the great cathedrals, the historic past rich in 
associations, the great painters and their art, 
the mighty thinkers and their creeds, loom up 
behind the passing show. Amid the bright 
light and deep shadows of to-day rise the 
gloom and glory of the centuries gone. a 
word, the author shows a soul of keen enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the proverb, the 
sonnet, the literature, and » the thou- 
sand intangible influences under which and 


in which these black-eyed and swarthy races 
critic, 


and individuals have been reared. 


the scholar, the sympathetic observer blend, 
and the result is a book that lures on even the 

reader tempted first. by the pictures to 
read from page 1 to the American author’s 
self-word on page 252. The illustrations of 
the black-and-white “* washed ”’ sort, which 
sometimes occupy a full page, at other times 
abut into the text, stand jauntily on the mar- 
gin, or lie modestly at the finis, are spirited, 
appropriate, and artistic. They are the credit- 
able work of Mr. Henry W. Hall. The pages 
have broad white margins, and altogether the 
book is a dainty piece of literature and fine 
workmanship. 


Houghton Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS OF FICTION. 
Sidney. 


By Marcaret DELAND, au- 
thor of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” and 


‘*The Old Garden and Other Verses.” 
Seventh thousand. $1.25. 


Dr. LeBaron and His 
Daughters. 


A third historical novel of 
the Plymouth Colony, by JANE G, Aus- 
TIN, author of ‘‘ A Nameless Noble- 
man,” ‘‘Standish of Standish,” etc. 
$1.25. 





| Ascutney Street. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney, 


author of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” 
Cte. $1.50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 


A new book of charming 
short Stories by SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
author of ‘‘ A Country Doctor,” ‘* Old 
Friends and New.” $1.25. 


The Master of the Magi- 
cians. 
A novel collaborated by 


ELIZABETH STUART PH#eLps and HerR- 
BERT D. WARD. $1.25 


Come Forth. 


By . EvizaBETH STUART 
Puetps and HERBERT D. WARD. $1.25 


Walford. 


By Exien OLney Kirk, au- 


thor of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,” 
‘*Daugh'er of Eve.” $1.25. 


A Ward of the Golden 


Gate. 
By Bret Harte. 


Timothy's Quest. 
By Kate Douctas Wicein, 
author of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” 
‘*The Story of Patsy,” *‘ A Summer in a 
Cafion” $1.00. 


The Story Hour. 


Short Stories for the Home 
andthe Kindergarten. By Kate Douc- 
LAS WIGGIN and Miss NorA A, SMITH. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Tales of New England. 
By SaraH ORNE JEWETT. 
$1.00. 


Fack Horner. 
By Mary S. TIERNAN, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Homoseile.” $1.25. 


The Mistress of ‘Beech 
Knoll. 


By Ciara Louise Burn- 
HAM, author of ‘‘ Next Door,” ‘‘ Young 
Maids and Old.” $1.25. 

cA Waif of the Plains. 


By Bret Harte. $1.00. 


$1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghion, Mifflin & Co.,Boston 


11 East 17th St.. New York. 


Worthington’s Annual. 
Large tere volume strongly half bound, 
gold, cloth, $1.25. 
ipo ioosce Noneissoted Ne 
the best Children’s Aunual that has ever come under 








our notice. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dodd, M cad & Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memoir of Horace Walpole. By Austin Dosson. A limited édition de luxe, 
printed at the De Vinne ss from type, on hand-made linen and Japan paper, and 
illustrated with eleven etchings by Percy Moran, by plates, ete. Large octavo. 425 
copies on Dickinson’s hand-made popes, $15.00. 50 copies on Japan paper, $20.00. 
4 copies on vellum. Prices on euptiention. These 479 copies embrace all that will be 
printed of this edition for both the United States and England. 


Désirée, Queen of Sweden and Norway. From the French of Baron Hochschild by 
Mrs. M. Corey. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dogson. Small 12mo,cloth. This volume embraces 
sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame Roland, Madame de Genlis, and the 
Princesse de Lamballe. With a portrait of Mademoiselle de Corday, etched by Thomas 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Mungo Park and the Niger. By JosrrH THomson, author of ‘‘ Through Masai Land.”’’ 
12mo, cloth, with numerous maps and illustrations. $1.25. In the Great Explorers Series. 


Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), Statesman, Financier, Secretary of the Treasury. By 
fessor Witt1AmM G. SuMNER, of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series 
Makers of America. 


James Edward Oglethorpe (1687-1785) and the Founding of the Georgia Colony. By 
Henry Bruce, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of America. 


George and Cecilius Calvert, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore (1580-1676), and 
the Founding of the ee Colony. By Witt1am Hanp Brownkg, editor of the 
Archives of Maryland, ith portrait of Cecilius Calvert. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In 
series Makers of America. 


A History of the United States Under the Constitution. 
Esq. 4 vols., octavo, cloth, $9.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Mother Tongue. By Turopore H. Mrap. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘*Our Mother Tongue” is written with the view of enabling the reader, without the aid 
of any other instruction, to correct any defects and imperfections that may exist in his 
manner of speaking. 


My Study Fire. A volume of essays be Rmereae td Wricut Masir, editor of the Chris- 
tian Union, author of ** Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas.’’ ‘ 12mo, boards, $1.25. 


Three Years in Western China. By ALEXANDER Hosiz. Octavo, illustrated, $4.00. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND FOR ALL TIME. 


A Marriage for Love. By Lupovic Hatévy, author of ‘The Abbé Constantin,” ete. 
An édition de luxe with twenty-three full-page illustrations, reproduced in photogravure, 
by Wilson de Meza. Uniform in size with the quarto edition of ‘* The Abbé Constantin.”’ 
Tn silk portfolio, $10.00. 


The Haunted Pool. (La Mare au Diable.) From the French of George Sand, by Frank 
een gs Illustrated with fourteen etchings by Rudaux. Quarto, beautifully 
und, $5.00. 


The Devil’s Picture Books. A History of Playing Cards. By Mrs. Jonn Kine VAN 
RENSSELAER. Octavo, with 16 full-page plates in colours, and numerous illustrations in 
black and white. .00. 


The Sun Dial. A Poem by Austin Doxzson. Illustrated with many designs reproduced 
in photogravure, and with drawings in pen and ink, by George Wharton Edwards, and 
bound in unique fashion. Quarto, $7.50. An édition de luxe on Japan paper, limited to 
50 copies, $20.00. 


FICTION. 


Ardis Claverden. 4 Novel. by Franx R. Srockron, author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,’’ 
‘* The Late Mrs. Null,” *‘ The Great War Syndicate,” *‘ The Stories of the Three Bur- 
glars,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Jew. A Novel, by JoserH Icnatius Kraszewski. Translated from the Polish by 
Linda de Kowalewska. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The story is laid amid the last uprising of the Poles in the time of Napoleon IIT. 





By James ScHouLER, 


Peg Woffington. A Novel, by Cuartes Reape. With an etched portrait by Thomas 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Christie Johnstone. A Novel, by Cartes Reape. With a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, by Wilson de Meza. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée. By Grorce Sanp. Translated from the French 
by Steven Clovis. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, uniform with ‘‘ Consuelo.” $3.00, 
In ‘‘ The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée’’ George Sand has given a delightful picture of 
the manners, ideas, and mode of life of the French nobility resident upon their estates in 
the first half of the 17th century. 


The Delight Makers. A Novel of Pueblo Indian Life. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Household of McNeil. A Story of the Scotch Highlands. 
author of ‘‘A Daughter of Fife,’ *‘ A Border Shepherdess,” ‘ 
Side,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Friend Olivia. By Ame.ia E. Barr. author of ‘Jan Vedder’s Wife,” ‘‘ The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A story of the days of George Fox, of the Protectorate, and the Restoration. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. A Novel, by HEsBA Srrerron. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton’s stories, in new bindings, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, as follows: ‘* Bede’s Charity,” ‘In Prison and Out,” ‘* Through a Needle’s 
Bye with Morley’s Promise,” ‘* Carola,’”’ ‘‘ Cobwebs and Cables,” ‘David Lloyd’s 

t Will.” | 


JUVENILES. 


Battlefields and Campfires. Being a sequel to ‘‘ Battlefields of ’61,’’ and carrying 
forward the story of the War for the Union. By Wixuis J. ABBor, author of ‘The 
Blue Jackets of ’61, of 1812, of ’76.” Quarto, with many original illustrations by W. C. 
Jackson. Cloth, $3.00. 


Wanneta the Sioux. By Wagren K. Moorenzap, of the Smithsonian Institution, A 
story of Indian life by one who has lived in the tipis of the Sioux Nation and writes ftom 
personal knowledge. With many illustrations of Indian life. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


Elsie Yachting. A new volume in the Elsie Series. By MARTHA Finury. 
cloth, $1.25. 

Maroussia A Maid of Ukraine. From the French of P. J. Stahl, with ten illustrations. 
A most delightful story, crowned by the French Academy. Seseuahatie ‘$1.00. apace 


The Silver Caves. By Ernest Inegersott. A Mining Story. With illustrati 
12mo, cloth, $1.00, e ry ith’ illustrations. 


By Apvotr F. Banpauier. 


AmELIA E, Barr, 
e Squire of Sandal 


12mo, 


“DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 and 755 Broapway, New York 
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~ The Companion Calendar 


For 1891. 



















Thursday for 








Monday for Health, 
Tuesday for Wealth, 
Wednesday the Best Day of All; 


Friday for Crosses, 
Saturday no Luck at All, 
Sunday the Day that is Blest 
With Heavenly Peace and Rest. 

















being selected from nearly Two 
Compctition. 


and mentions this paper. 





This Unique and Beautiful Calendaz, called ‘* Tix Loox 


or Days,” has Fourteen Pages finely printed in Colors, the design 


It will be mailed on receipt of Ten Cents, or sent Free 
to each New Subscriber who sends $1.75 for a year’s subscription 
Tuk ComPANION will also be sent from 
the time that the subscription is received to Jan., 1891, Free, and for 
a full year frora that date, including the Five Double Holiday 
Numbers and all the Illustrated Weekly Supplements. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


| Comes Every Week.— Finely Illustrated. — 450,000 Subscribers. 


Thousand received in the Prize 



































PETERSON’S 
en MAGAZINE 


NOW BEGINNING ITS 50m YEAR 
OF PUBLICATION, IS UNDOUBT- 
EDLY THE BEST LADY'S MAGA- 
ZINE PUBLISHED. 





Its stories are from some of 
America’s most popular authors. 


Its miscellaneous articles, pro- 
fusely illustrated, are always 
entertaining and instructive. 


Tts fashion news and illustra- 
tions are fresh and complete, 
combining beauty, utility, and 
Ld economy. 

Its full-size dress-patterns en- 
able woman to cut and fit 
her own dresses. 

Its numerous designs for needle- 
work, fancy-work, etc., are novel, 
ha ome, and useful. 

Its household department and 
table recipes are invaluable to 
every housekeeper. 

Its long-continued prosperity 

‘tests its worth. 

TRY IT FOR 1891. 

Terms: $2.00 per year, with 
large reductions to Clubs, and 
6 elegant iums to those who 
i get up Clubs. A sample copy, with 
- full particulars, to Club-raisers. 

Address, PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
Mention this paper. iladelphia, Pa. 











A New Book by Dr. Cuyler. 





HOW TO BE A PASTOR. 


By THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


**No one is better qualified to give counsel of this 
sort, as his forty years of successful service prove.’ 
—Evangelist. 


Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
P blishers, 740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


[irises Musical ills. [ 


Silent fe 
Gifts of Lruske please alvoay ? 


Suppose the gift should be a fine Mandolin. 
Guitar, Banjo, Violin, or a M 
These, and all other Musical Inst 
obtained at the Ditson Compan 
New York or Philadeiphia, or of J. C. Haynes & Co., 
33 Court street, Boston. 





CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol.1, - - 50 songs. 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol 2. sd 


- - 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 47 “ | 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOs 











i 

© 

$ 

so ee @ s 
CHOILE SACRED BOLOS. Low = 3 
ices, - - - - « = - = - @_- 

CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS33 “* $3 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, - - 36 “ Be 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED . 28 

RHYMES AND TUNES. Sweet ress 
usic. M.P. Osgood, - - - 108 “ | 320 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. 2s s 
PIANO CLASSICB. Vol. 1, - - 44 pieces} 90's 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol.2, - -31 “ Es 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, --- a2 “ |E § 

SABBATH DAY MUSIC, - - -33 “ 
PUPULAR DANCE COLL, 6 “ £ 
POPULAR PIANO COLL., 6 
CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLL. 19“ = 
OPERATIC PIANO COLL., 9 operas. << 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of owt Co: 
ges. A handsome and useful gift, $1.25. 


| ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
| C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Frcs Bite Stain fr 


ENTITLED 


‘““ISRAEL’S APOSTASY,’’ 
And covering the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1891. 


By GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D. 


‘“‘One of the best helps for Bible students 
published.” 


Price, in neat cloth binding, $1.00. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


751 Broadway, New York. 








HEIMBURG’S 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With 50 
Photogravure Illustrations. 1 vol., half 
rox., $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 

Quaint, pathetic but beautiful novelettes which 
show an entirely uncommon, and exhibit 
of descriptive and imagina- 





WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 





1891 The Living A: 
tt upon its forty-cigth 
year. It has met with constant 
commendation and success. 

A Wee Magazine, it 
gives more than 
Threeand a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre« 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a 
completeness nowhere else at- 
tempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biograph- 
ical, Historical, and Political Information, from 
the entire body of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intel- 
lects, in every department of Literature, Science 
Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical 
Literature of Europe,and especially of Great Britain. 

The Li Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inacces- 
sible mass of this literature,the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellec- 
tual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself 
or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“It is nearly half a century since the first volume 
of this sterling publication came from the press, and 
to-day it stands the most perfect publication of its 
kind in the world, . There is but one LIVING AGE, 
though many have essayed imitations. While their 
intent has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked 
that rare discriminating judgment, that fi f 


Littell’s Living Age. 











A Christmas Gift 
FOR CLERGYMAN OR TEACHER 


The Land and the Book. 


A VALUABLE WORK FOR THE LIBRARY, 


IN THREE VOLUMES: 


Vor. I., Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 
Vor. II., Central Palestine and Phenicia. 
Vou. III., Lebanon, Damaseus, Beyond Jordan. 


The Land and the Book; or, Biblical 
Illustrations Drawn from the Manners 
and Customs, the S and § y, of 
the Holy Land. By Witi1aM M. THom- 
son, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. In Three Vol- 
umes. Square 8vo, Cloth, $6.10 per Vol- 
ume. Sheep, $7.00 per Volume. Half 
Morocco, $8 50 per Volume. Full Mo- 
roceo, Gilt Edges, $10.00 per Volume. 





One of the noblest works illustrative of 
sacred things which any man has been per- 
mitted to produce. . . . It is a work of the 
highest permanent value. Rich in Scriptural 
and cognate learning, it throws light upon 
the manners, customs, and religion of ancient 





° 
acumen, and that keen Seen of what consti- 
tutes true excellence, which make LITTELL’s Liv- 
ING AGE the incomparable —_—7 that it is.”— 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is indispensable to intelligent people in this 
busy day.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Indeed it may well be doubted whether there ex- 
ists any more essentialaid to cultivation of the mind 
among English-speaking people. . No one knows its 
value so well as the busy man who without it might 
well despair of keeping in any way posted as to the 
trend of modern thought in this day of immense 
activity.” — Epise Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“It is incomparal y the finesf literary production 
of modern times. . It embraces within its scope the 
matured thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest 
authors and ripest scholars in Europe.” — Herald 
and Presbyter, Cincinnati, 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 

ry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“The readers miss very little that is important in 
the periodical domain.” — Boston Journal. 

“Itmay be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless .”— New- York Tribune. 

“To read itis itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over 
the monthly magazines and reviews.” — San-Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained, 
the subscription is extremely low.” — Christian 
Advocate, Nashville. . 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — 
California Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, 
it is indispensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing 
in the realm of current literature.”—Canada Presby- 

ian, Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8,00 a year, free of postage. 

2" To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1891, remitting before Jan. lst, the numbers of 1890 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

‘Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’ — 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
four-dollar monthlies (or Ha "s Weekly or Bazar) 
willbe sent fora year, a 3 or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine or the St. Nicholas, 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical 
with one copy of THE LIVING AGE will be sent on 


application. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 















ANOTHER 
BROWNIE 
BOOK, 


ae By PALMER Cox. 









_~ 
Sy The success of the year. Just issued; 
At twelfth thousand in press. Price 
3 $1.50. At all the bookstores. Pub- 
lished by 


ae THE CENTURY Co. 


Ask to see The Century Co.” 
books at the stores. 












Other Books for Children. 





Bapy Wortp, for little folks - - - $1.25 
Santa CLaus on A LARK - - - 1.25 
Dappy Jake, by “Uncle Remus” - — - 1.50 
Tue Brownies: Tuerr Boox - - 1.50 
St. NicHo.as Soncs, a music book - - 2.00 
Tue Boys’ Book or Sports - — 2.00 
Bound Vols. of St. Nicuoras - : - 4.00 


Published by 
THE CENTIIRV CO N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN, ccitsce “iZssons, “stories: senses 








jes 
occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teanthive nad 
mo . $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
Sunday Sc! 


‘hools. 
Alice B. & Co., Tei LaSalle 8t., Chieage, 


peoples, the topography of the countries de- 
seribed, the architectural monuments and re- 
mains, and, in short, sets forth whatever is 
needed for a full understanding of the rela- 
tions between the Bible and the land which 
has done so much to regenerate the world.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y 


Its contents entitle it to a place among the 
most valued of the books of reference in a 
working library. It is at once a compliment 
to a cultivated literary taste and a becoming 
recognition of the amenities of the season, to 
choose for a Christmas gift a work of such solid 
and enduring quality.—The Dial, Chicago. 


POPULAR EDITION, 
3 Vols., Square S8vo, Cloth, 


$9.00 per Set. 
(Sold in Sets only.) 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the pub 
lishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on 1 eceipt of the price. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, ¥. Y. 





Lhe Atlantic for 1891 


will contain 


“The House of Martha,” 
Frank R. Stockton’s Serial. 
Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, 
and Mr. Whittier. 
Letters by Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 


Mr. PercrvaL Lowe. will write a narrative of his 
adventures under the title of 


Noto: an Unexplored Cor- 
ner of Japan. 


The Capture of Louisbourg will be treated in 
A Series of Papers by 
Francis Parkman. 


There will also be Short Stories and Sketches by 
Rudyard Kipling, 
Henry James, SaAnan Orne Jewett, Octave THANET. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 
cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
therefore remittances should be e by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter to 


Houghton, Mifflin& Co. ,Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





One of Cleopatra’s Nights, 
and Other Stories. 
With Photogravure Illustrations. 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Exquisite short tales, full of color and melody, as 
rfect as the world has ever seen, retaining the sub- 
e charm of the French style, jight, briliiant, and 


1 vol., 





sparking. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Best Books for or Bays and Gills. 
167468 IN THE. NORTHWEST 


By Hezegsian ButrarworTs. Giving an account 
the marveious growta of our Western Empire, = 
legendary tales of the early explorers. Futl of inte 
esting. iustiuctive, and entertaining stories of the 
New Northwest, the country of the future. 1/7 ilius- 
trations. 1 vol., swall quarto, illumivated covers, 

L7. 

Gehan yojumes of the series are: Britis IsiEs. 
AntipopEs, INDIA, Sunny Sourn, LEVANT, ACAMIA. 
OccipenT, Ox1gNT, CLASsiC LAND, NogTHERN LANDS, 
EUROPE. 


VASSAR GIRLS IN. SWITZERLAND, 


By ExizaseTH W. CHAMpNey. A most interesting 
nee? interwoveu with bits of Swiss lite, historic _in- 
cidents, and accounts cf happeniogs at Geneva, ¥- 
cerne, and the Great St. Bernar. meee pag Ae 
* Champ” and others. 1 vol., sma!) quarto, - 
nated covers, $1 50. 

Other volumes «f the series are: Russia AND TuR- 
key, “RANCE, AT Home, Ratne, ITaty, Sours Amer- 
1cA, ENGLAND, ABROAD 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN; 


rn, ScHooL Days at Sr. Easert’s. ve interest- 
Ne account of Knglish schovi fe, ee the “ 
aud tribulations of a new boy at schvol. Rdited 
Laurence H. Francis. Fully illustrated with ae - 
nal —— i vui., small quarto, illuminated cov- 
ers, $ 


FEATHERS, FURS, AND FINS: 


On, Stories on iiginds, Lire FOR oe A 
collection of most fascinating stories about birds, 
fishes, and animals, both wild and domestic, with 
illustrations drawn by the best artists and Gay 
in the finest possible style by Andrew. 1 vol., quarto, 
chromo-lithographed covers, $1.75. 


KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN AFRICA, 


y Frep A. Oper. An account of a trip along the 
oom of the Dark Continent, caravan pentnaas. ane a 
visit toa Long cit phe with stories of lion b 
life among the Fuliy illustrated. 1 a 
sinall quarto, iltuminated covers, 

Other volume are: SPAIN, ANTILLES, EVERGLADES, 
Tropics, ALONG SHoRe, Woops. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


POPULAR HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Gray’s Elegy and Its Author. 


The text of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 
and an introductory essay by Dr. J. L. Williams, 
iuustrated by twenty-five photogravures and half- 
tone illustrations. 

This immortal poem is now for the first time pre- 
sented with illustrations in photogravure and _ half- 
tone which are exact representations of the ideuti- 
cal scenes so vividly and truthfully described b 
the poet. The original phocogrepns | from whic 
the reproductions are made were aby! Dr. J L 
W ilhams, who has chogen, with true artist: c instinct, 
the scenes best calcutated to illustrate the poe 

well as the home and haunts of the poet. 





1 vol , oblong quarto, fancy cloth, gilt oe. -- 


= 00 
Full flexivle weal, gilt edges..........2. ceceessees 8 00 


Hawthorne’s Legends of the 
Province House. 
The four tales by Hawthorne, the scenes of which 


are laid in the famous 0:4 Province House, entitled 
Howe's Masquerade, Edward Randviph’s Portrait, 


Lady Eleanor’s Mantie, Oid Ksther Dudley, have 
b-en selected by Mr. Frank T. Merrill for ; most 
ambitious iilustrations. “the work is thor hiy il- 
lustrated with full-page pilates and illustrat 
ths text 
1 vol , quarto, clcth, gilt edge............66+ coos $6 00 
Full tree calf Or MOTOCCO.... .....secese sence cess 12 Ov 


The Burial of Moses. 


By Mrs Alexander. Illustrated by A. 8. Cox- 
This grand poem has received very elaborate treat 
mnt at the hands of Mr. Cox, and makes an at- 
tractive gitt book. 


lvl, quarto, cloth, gilt edges...........csesee0e $6 00 
The Song of the Brook. 
By Alfred Tennyson. A series of fifteen o 


nal and b-autiful ponies, illustrations, a! 
original drawings by William J. Mozart. The tex 


of the porm is lnierwaren with the astern, 

ot all is printed with the care on 

of the finest quality. 
1 vol., este. ponies binding Seseadsccmesesascsan $3 00 
Cloth, g t edge Eb kg SS PCb sabe. sydewol MOO 
Full fees a ‘gilt edges... bapeeqsesesragcesmedas 7 50 


For sale by booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of price. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


THE CHILD'S = Ee (Monthly). The best 
ot juvenile peienen® right, interesting reading, 
illustrated wi! rg ay cuts. Ten co) one 
year, to one ye de $l; larger quantities at same 
rate. Singie subscriptions, 25 

MORNING LIGH T (Monthly), double sheet, can 
be used a8 a8-mi-monthly. Pure, wholesome read- 
ing, choice isustrations; sui for younger 
classes. Terms same as ** Child’s Paper.” 

APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in 
weekly parts: beautiful pictures and printed ia 





large, clear type : a chromo ipase each quarter. 
Single copy. a ayear. Tew or more copies, to 
one address, 35 cts. each per year. 


AMERICAN. MESSENGER (Monthly). Ful) 
of practical Cpristianity, naving bright articles 
from the best writers: an old-time favo 
many thousand homes. Single subscri hor 
papers addressed with the names of indi 
scribers, 25.cts. DH 5 copies to one address, 
20 copies, $3.50 ; 40 copies, $6. Any number exce of 
in ng 40 at the latter rate e 


SPECIMENS OF THESE PERIODICALS MAILED FREE. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NA3SAU ST. AND 304 FOURTH AV., NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 54 Bromfield St.  PHILA., 1,512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. | GHIGAGO, 122 Wabash Av. 





Readable 
and Seasonable. 


| DEEDS WORTH TELLING. 


Logs for the Yule-tide Fire. By Ep- 
warp A. Ranp. Square 8yo. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. Pp. 234. Price, 


wu. 


Mr. Rand is a capital story-teller. In Deeds Worth 
Telling he turns nis haud to somethiog new. In- 
stead of wean about imaginary boys and what they 
might do, he tells twenty-six true stories of pes 
Feat boys (and girls, and menand women, as well) 
have actuaily done. It is as interesting as fiction, 
and vastly more profitable. The boo andsumely 
gotten up, with over one hundred and fife illustrs- 
tions an illuminated title-page. and a ‘hendocens 

cloth cover. For the holidays, Deeds Worth Telling 
will be a favorite with the young people. 


hat? THE LANTERN AT BLACK 


By Epwarp A. Ranp. 12mo. Price, $1.25 

An ideal book for the thousands of boys who love 
e sea. It has a ong urpose, too, which these 
stirricg incidents hel ring out. For it proves 
to any ooy’s satisf on o thas t e fellow who sticks 


by to his business honestly comes out ahead of his brill- 


jant rival who blows a big’ trumpet but neglects 
the plain duties of life. 


PHEBE ; or, The Ewings of Killian Hook. 


By See Harriott Norris. 12mo. 
Price, $1. 

Mies Norris writes with a literary finish which is 
too rare ia books of this class. Phebe ane upon the 
reader at Newport when the fashionable season is 
ius dawning, aud we have a brilliant: study ¢ of * * high- 

fe’’ at the great American resort. From Ne w port's 8 
display we turn to Killian Hook, L I., where 
Evie. oung, brave, beautiful, carries on the old 

Ewing Farm and waits for her brother, long absent 
in Australia. The characters are typical Americans, 
gna Lege meetennd with great clearness. It is a story 

or adults. 


MAIDIB’S PROBLEM, and ONE OF THEM- 
SELYES. 


Two Stories of the King’s Daughters. 
ARET SANGSTER, 


y 
trated. 12mo. ° Price, 75 cents. 


Illus- | 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 





American Etchings | ¢ 








JUST PUBLISHED: 
| SUNDAX MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 
Sowanaiiabe. 
“MISTRESS ANNE.’ j Exched by G. Mercier 
“ON SARANAC LAKE,” 
by Winsiow Homer. 
. Etched 
W. C. Bauer after Vaubigny. 
“ BREWING: MISCHIEF.” Etched by F. M. 
“SAPPHO.” Engraved by F. Girsch after F. C. 
Jones. 
cier after Harry Roseland. 
“ON THE RIVER DART.” Etched by 
“LOVE’S SYMPHONY.” 
by F. M. Spiegie. 
Etched by A. 
Drescher after Julian Rix. 
“STEAM AND TIDE.” Original etching by 
“PLEASURES OF Carag" FASE. ” Etched 
by &. Mercier after Mrs. a 
KLACKNER’S 
Portfolios 
In Exony, AsH, CHERRY, OB 
MAHOGANY. 


OW.” K.cned by James 8. King ater J. 
after Leon Moran. 
Original etching 
se CAgRIE RES SANS POISSY.” 
Spieg.e after C. Spiegie, Jr. 
“A M *MENT’S REST.” Etched by G. Mer- 
W. C. Bauer aiter Julian Rix 
Original etching 
“GOLDEN EVENTIDE.” 
Charies A. Piatt. 
New subjects eoulentio vate deans 
and Stands, 
For Kichines, Engravings, Photos, Etc. 





ALL of Klackner’s American Etchings and Ena- 
geome are copyrighted, and are thereby protected 
rom inferior reproduction. Look for the impriut of 


C. KLACKNER, 

| No. 5 East 177TH Street, New YorK. 

*,* Send for Price-List. and for Pamphlet on **Proofs 
and Prints.” 





Bag 8 vterr A, & hd the South and in the coun- 


she girl with ver 
a A The arigol of the. thet story lived in Brooklyn, 
bajon to a fashionable church, and had money 
and gowos in profueion. Ih fouod ways of 
service for the Kiag. Thisis one of the best | ay 
books of the year, and cae handsome binding fits it 
for an appropriate gift boo 


ONE LITTLE LIFE. 


By Mary Lowe Dicxrnson. 
16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


It is the sort of astory that girlslove. It isthe 
book of a girl’s life, just an ordinary girl, who has to 
dothi gs—some,things that are hard and ar a 
just as duties are liable to be. The a 
Dickinson. is weil known in the East as r oe in 


Small | 


tue Kiog’s Daughters, and in the West as an educa- | 


tor of giris. She knows girls through and through. 


Enther of these yon sent by mal, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, 


Fifth Avenue and 20th Street, New York. 


WEE TOTS. 

With 48 original designs by Ida Waugh, 
Original Poems by Amy Blanchard. 
Large quarto. 

Where are you, my wee tots ? 
Come out of your hiding places. 
WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. Y. 





little to do | 





Bells of Christmas 


A orient ted Concert Exercise for Sunday-Schools, 


b illmore. 20 pages, printed in colors. New 
' Senet, new Kecitations, and Dialogues and Tab- 
This Entertainment blends the Scripture 
| story and the Santa Claus tradition. It will delight 
55 em per dozen, 


leaux. 


the children. Price, 5 cents; 
post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid 


‘THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM, 


A new Service for Christmas-tide, by J. H. Fill- 
more, consisting of new music, by a number of pop- 
ular composers, responsive readings and choice reci- 
This service is adapted for use on Sunday 
morning or evening, uniting the children and the 


tations. 


church in a cheerful and instructive religious ex- 
ercise. Printed handsomely. 
conte nee doze , post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
a 
dunt for Choirs, by Dr. J. B. 
of more than ordinary merit. 
We will mail samples of the four for 12 cents. 


Santa Claus and Mother Goose, 


Dr. J. B. Herbert. 
principal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
duced. It is sure to please. 
per dozen, not prepaid. Address, 

FILLMORE BROS., 
No. 40 Bible Roms NEW YORK, o 








**T advise all parents to have their Ley and girls taught shorthand writing and ty 
id be safer from poverty than a great Gree 


wepher who can Beye his notes woul 


Reape, on “ The Coming Man.”’ 


writin A stenog- 


ees ia Standard Typewriter |} 





For Fifteen Years the Stand- 
ard, and to-day the most per- 
fect development of the writ- 
ing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achieve 
ments of inventive and me- 

We add to the 
every 


chanical skill. 
Remington improve- 
ment that study and capital 


can secure. 


WYCKOFF, PRAMANS & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway. 


New York. 











AGENTS 


LADTES and GENTLEMEN 


ANTED:: 


d for Illustrated 
Sireul ars and Terms OoSeoret or n Bubl LSut Ss. 


A rem ws book on Bins PROPHECIES 


“TH VANCING 
the bates ors « of | oresold a History 
&Oo, | Hartford, Ct.. 
rP 


MENTION Par 








UG AND BRBROIDERY MACHINE 


its; beautiful Fioral 
FORSYTH MFG. CO.,, 






autiful new and Embroidery patterns 
idee sent on receipt of 25 cente. 


204 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


Price, 5 cents; 55 
ve issued four new octavo  ahriasemans An- 


Herbert, that are 
Price, 5 cents each. 


A new Can- 
tata, by Jessie 
H. Brown and 
A charming plot in which the 


Price, 30 cents ; 33.00 


W. Sixth Street, CLNCINNATI, 0. 


scholar, > _ CHARLES 


FOR CHRISTMAS! 


A USEFUL, 
SUITABLE, and 
ACCEPTABLE 


Present for either a lady or gentle- 
man is the 


Waterman 


IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Prices, $2.50 to $30.00. 


**T still find it the most reliable instrument 
of its kind.”"—Chauncey M. Depew. 
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Money refunded if it does not suit. 
Send for circular with price-list and 
testimonials. 

Every fountain-pen user will want 
either the Travellers’ or the Desk 
size of our new Filler and Ink Bottle. 
The Filler corks the Bottle, and the 
Bottle keeps the Filler ready for use 
next time. 


Agents Wanted, Mention Christian Union. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO.. 


155 Broadway, - New York. 








Books for the Holidays 
AND FOR ALL SEASONS 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON 


Have recently issued the following catalogues of 
desirable boaks 


1. Illustrated Catalogue of Publications 
for the Holiday Season 


2. Iustrated Catalogue of Books for 
Young reople. 

3. Illustrated Prospectus of the Story of 
the Nations Series. 


4. Illustrated Prosepectus of the Heroes of 
the Nations Series. 


5. Recent Importations of Rare Books, 


6. List of a Few Choice Books in Rich 
Bindings. 


Any of the above lists mailed on application. 
G. P. PUTNAMS’S SONS 
21 & 29 WEST 23D S8T., NEW YORK 


DO YOU 





WANT TO BUY OR 
TAKE AN AGENCY FOR 





NEW MODEL BALL TYPEWRITER ? 


The Best and a ey Standard Typewriter 


in the W A Bonanza for Agents. 
Portable, No Ink_ Ribbon, Interchangeable Type in 
all guages, Kasiest to learn —~ ge as any. 
grat ts wanted everyw 
WARRANT?#D ‘48 =a SENTED. Send for 
Catalogue and 8 ork. Address 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER Cco., 


10 Temple Place, ~ Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 
clase Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
id oa mat advice given on all makes. Machines 
ol on meanthly payments. Any instrament 3 mens- 


ivile: ¢,2 examine. EXCHANG- 
ina A h  SPReLe YT. Wholesale prices to en 
Ilustrated Catal ogues F 


TYPEWRITER y70 Broadway, New York. 
HUABQUARTERS, § 144 LaSalle St., Chicago. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorn. New York. 
QGCHERMERHORN’S 


ay ye A AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. a 
lished 1855. 


3 Rast lerm Brazen 'N. Y. 











New Yorn, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Hazoup C. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th &t., New York. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
W "eotlee Prop SEMINARY-Home and 


Ay + Pepeestry forGirls. Principal, 
J. Burrn; Ase’t Prin., Mrs. R. M. re ad 





Massacuvsetts, Boston. 
Tse COPLEY SQUARE et aaa 1 
Mvsi0, Lanevaers, amp Exocvurion. 


Sannanp, Princi: fitted f 
hy *. lor a Fe or BR 


form. Pierce B 
New Yor, New York. 
HE bap eerste SCHOOL. 
4 Day School for Girls 


(Retablisned 1 Bowens s Oct. 1. 
Miss to neipal, 32 Wast 40th Ft. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Doylestown, 
[ez ueerte WN SEMINARY opened 


for the current year with more than double } 
year’s attendance. This may b- the schoo! cghmn 











pest term begins Jamaary. 5, 1891. Bend for cata- 
logue. Gorge Wueetes, Principal, 








aempeee een 


822 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








VOL. 42, NO. 24. 











‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian pee has | 5 


received the following new books 

phlets te etal se vee any one of which he 
will be to send on —- to a reader 
desiring to visit the localities described : 


—_—~"% A Paradise of America. 22 pages; illus- 


American Rules of Trap Shooting. Gun Club 
and Revised Game Laws of Western States 


‘erritories. 
_— ~~ Carisbad, Lithia Springs, Ga. 32 pages; 
Around ths World: Globe Circling Rapetiens vin 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 


6 pages, with 
map of the world. 
— 7 and Piscataquis : “The Switzerland of Maine. 


Soh 

ig: rom the Towers 0’ pages; 

—p = Boston, 47 map of Boston Harbor 
and the surrounding 


towns near ; ilus- 
Bozeman, Montana. Folder ; illustrated. 
Byron Hot Springs, in California. 22 pages, with 


Catifornia Information Concerning Lands in. 32 
Ca) fornia a and Mexico, Winter Tours to. 10 pages 


Chicago, ap of: Showing the World’s Fair Site. 
Co! jorado, Natural Resources of. Larg 


Dol sod f. ye iD pages 


prings. $0 tilustrated. 
Frorede, Me Tropical Trunk Line. Folder. 
Gateways : The Northwestern Line. Folder. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette. 28 pages. Fall number 1890. 
Golden Gate, Penn Tours to the. Seape. 
Gun Club Rules: Game a of the tern States 
and Territories. 32 pag: 
Great Cities of Minnesota, ra The Three—St, Paul, Min- 
aate*polis. and Duluth.’ 16 pages ; ill lustrated. 
sources and Attrac' ons of. 
— Galveston, Harrisburg, and ) Loy Antonio. 
— pages, with map. 
London. Short Route to. 32 pages ; illustrated. 
Luray, Va., The ay J of. 48 pages ; illustrated. 
Mexico, Grand — of 25 days. 20 pages; illus- 











trated and m 
= a, Egrpt of the New World. 88 pages; 


Mexico : The Le Bunlands of Old. 10 pages ; illustrated. 
ico : Tourists’ Guide to Poiots in and near the 

” City. of Mexico. 36 es; illus 
ri: nee on the Frisco Line. 


Folder and 

large m: 

Montreal, a The Windsor. 48 pages; full- 
page illustrations. 

Montana The Resources of. 80 pages. 

Niagara Falls, Guide to. 70 pages ; illustrated. 

Northeast, The Oid. By Edwi 

Oregon, Its Wealth an Resouress. 

Ongee and Wasbi' . The Weaith = sources 
of. 256 pages; illustrated. 

Palmetto State, Popalar Places in the. 8 pages; 
illustrated. 


Passaic, N. J. 72 pages; illustrated. 
Pine Region. 24 pages; illustrated and m: 
Portland, Oregon. 64 pages; full-page siluatrations. 
= Bhooting and Where to Find it 8 pages 
Fen oy ie jaan, Lee nora Parmachmues Seven 
= rtsman’s ne paradine f Maine. 32 


ieee ~ ae, 
Boottish n Highlands, Kogland. 1 Ireland, Paris, and the 


Continent, via 

heat Polot in the Long Leat. 
and ter Retreats. 40 pages; 

ustrated. 
att) ne BC Sea Shore Resorts—On the 
Cc & Ohio. 26 pages; illustrated and 
Suburban Homes on the Picturesque Erie. 92 pages; 

illustrated. 


Summer Homes. Erie Railway. 152 

Tacoma: Tie New Northwest and its Metropolis. 32 
pages ; illustrated. 

Texas, Resources and Attractions of. 100 pages with 
map. 

Thomasville, Ga., Why Not Spend the Winter in? 
14 pages ; illustrated. 

Utah, “Agricultural Stock Raising, and Mineral 


Resou: of. 68 pages. 
Viresaie. The pL J of. A map ~~ showing Luray. 
Washington, stinas asure Tour to, via the 
a-ak, - 4, 22 


map. 
Washington. Eastern, and Northern Idaho. Sec- 
tional map of, with illustrations. 
Washington, The Evergreen State and Seattle. 
60 pages ; illustrated. 
ington, Nene | and Central. Sectional map 
of, with illustrations. 
West Indies, To the, and the Spanish Main. Winter 
Tours to the Tropics by the Atlas Line. 48 pages ; 
Ww ney | aT ne B 
ashington, F oncerning ‘ew State. 
20 pages ; illustrated. 








Ww and Attractions of. 108 
ashington, Resources an ions be — gl a 


Wyoming, Resources and ; pages. 
What the World Thinks of the North Shore Limited. 
Washington, D. C., A Guide to the City. 50 pages; 


illustr : 
Washington, The Palouse County. 24-page folder, 
with map. 


Old Point nt Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Wyte within a few rods of Fortress ——~¢—- 
dail: ons, drills, guard ses an 
~ de take place, the scenic attractions of Old Point 


cinding, Turkieh, Hae 











A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 





PI under the medical management 
* Tented on svstiosking ~ 
ot Bete exe. Waking Glen. 

Tloding Turki. Russian, — 
y: lectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 
Also Massage, Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
and all forms of "noah 


springs, includ- 
ing Saline, Iron, | Caen and Sulphur waters. 


imate a aah mable. More days of 

7 ¥ (3 - aon any other section of 

New York State. views, chartuing walks 
a eeives. 


pages ; illustrated and F. 


MATH South Foland. 
‘W HAMPSHIRE—Jackson, In‘ 
MASSSH Eola Lexington, Need- 


t 
NEW YO ‘on & pe poring’, Bre Brent- 


NEW JERSE Park: AGeatis MCity, 
Brown’s Mills, ‘oint, Lake- 


at, rgen 
be ig, Barnegat. Bergen F Ocean G 
Frans 


YLV ANIA—Wernersville. 
DIstRICr or 5 
ber sa.’ 


Trove, 


NORTH "¢ CRROLINA™ Ashovil Hickory, Hot 
8; Kittrell, Wilmington. 
80 a A—Aiken, Camden, Charles- 





the places you desire to visit. A 


N-wport News, Old Point Com- | COI 


Some of the Winter Resorts. 


GEQRSIA~AMente, Augusta. oe og Lithia 
7 
FLORID A~Avon Par Park, Ajpemente, Crescent City. 
De Land i. achsonvile. Key. W terpriee. 
He oat 2; Sanford Grnoad, Fania Go a & 
edge, Sa ore,  Bevlle, St 


Sante ark. 
ALA Bata - i Blultton, lunteyile _ — 
TR ANBAR OK ot sient om 


BERMOUDAS—Hi fon, essa. 

LOR 4 DO —Colorado 8; 

Rast Pasadena, — Biron Hoc tpi sine Mo ene. 
rey. 

zi Bacta Ce Ban Jose. 


MAR —Bal 
WEsT IN DIES—Jamaica. 


a 
A 








Let The Christian Union send you without charge the circular of any Hotel in 
any of the winter resorts named above, or of any other resort. We will also send 
you the Time Table of the roads over which you would travel from your home to 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


30 La Fayetre Piacr, New York. 





St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


Opposite Groce Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


NEW YORK. 





During the past year the St. Denis has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which more than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in the new build- 
ing, with a large and very attractive new Dining-room connecting 
with the old well-known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 





7A MAN 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DA AVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTO sIoUx 

‘ALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 





towns, cities sections 
Kansas, Sepa and KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE Chair 


co 
right yg Beg ee feb wet or via 
8t. Joseph. She Binerk Sine to and fro ti 
tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—off 
choice et cates vin Reaver 6o.nnd Sam See takes 
pane ae en, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains _~ Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all ane North and Northwest. 
BRED Recetes Outs Cars to and from Kansas 
City. Car and ogee Peoria 
and Spirit iake and Sioux The Favorite 
Line to the Resorts and Hunting and 

Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- , 

tion, apply at any whee Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOTEL Overlooking Central Park, 
Fifth Avenue, 58th 


and 59th Sts., 
New York. 
ei 










Absolutely 

FIRE-PROOF. 

On American and 

European Pians. 

Within half block 6th 

Ave. Elevated R. R. terminus. Sth Ave. 
Stages and Cross Town Cars pass doors, 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33%¢ hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of niodies service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, 
SAS es, FREE CHAIR CARS, 


Colonist Sleepers, 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 
SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
4 . M. WHITMAN, P. WILSON, 
Vice-Prest., : Gen’! Manager, Gen’] Pass. Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 











STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3 ; Providence, 
| $2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducetion to and from all Eastern —, 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 4: 30 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday. 


GO. TO JERUSALEM! $50 TC TO ) 590 
Select sit Winter, Bpris er, Boring, and Spanner Tours tos zat 


it, 
Nuss 5 Palsotine Ocean tickets by all 
lines ; best ticketing ~<a, to all of the 
United States.  Farepe. th the wie ay Round the 
Sestd. H. G way. N. a: 
(Estab. 1844), Bale Agents for Now Mile Besenzabas 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC. MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890, 


‘The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 


phy, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st.of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Rite | from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 31st Decem 
Premiums on Policies not ierteea off Ist 
January, li 


Total Marine Premiums................0+ $5,502,764 27 

Premiums marked off ag lst January, r 
1889, to 3lat December, 1889............ +» $4,144,943 13 

during the same 

$2,553,606 44 





y o- the followin Leg Saag . Viz.: 
ew York 
Stock, City. Bak. raed other Stocks. . a 4 =| 
foun 9 secu ks and otherwise.. 
Real Ks el, ‘laias due the Compan 
estimated at 


Casb in Bank 


ax por on cont. s iatonet on the outstanding certifi 

P profits be paid to the holders thereof, or their 

- cowed od mi on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
‘ebruary next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 

be redeemed and paid to the holders Uterook, or «<4 
legal representatives, on and lesday. 
Fourth of February ext, from which date all V inter 

thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
Soced at t the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certifica 
issued on and after T Tuesday, the Sixth of May hein Had 

By order of tue Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seorvtary: 
TRUSTEES: 





J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOY YD JONES 
JAMES LOW RGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNUR 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P; BRO WN” 
. HA 


IRA BURSLE 


sSuae 
xo. xt 


JOH . 
GEORGE BLIS8, 
C. A. HAND wi : 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, L H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, SUSREH "AG 
HENRY E. HAWLEY. ‘€ KORG W. CAMPUELL 
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“Cattle 
-. Be, 


One's self dies too; 
But the Fame never dies 
Of him who has won 
A Good Name.” 

—Old Norse Saga 


The Fame of 
Nestlé’s Milk 
Food for Infants 
will never die. 








It has won for itself a Good Name. 


The demand for Nestlé’s 
Food increases daily. Once 
considered a luxury, it is now 
acknowledged a necessity. 


We will send twosample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough 
for four meals, to any mother sending address to us. 
Thos. Leeming & Co. (Sole Ag’ts U.S.) Box 8226, N.Y. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and Invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 
the cereals in a powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared by dissolving a 
in water. 
THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 





| mass hi i es iam 
a nutritious and 
ple sent FREE, also Manual of Dietetic gy to 


MALTED MILK O©O., Racine, Wis. 


STAMMERING, 


— FF —y- 4 thoroughly cor 
rected. 





os, | en sad’ pon » sare N.Y. Berar Boman 
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PENS 


JOHN ST., N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 
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Motto for the Week: 


«Speak fitly, or be wisely silent.” 


—GrorGcE HERBERT. 








Between Us. 





<TAORDIAL, complimentary, and appre- 

fj ciative are most of the letters which 
y™ the heavy mails of December are 
bringing us. One ina hundred, per- 
haps, has a word of criticism or com- 
plaint. Both kinds of letters are 
helpful. We are just as glad to know 
what troubles readers in our making of The Christian 


Union as to know what pleases them. 


* 
* * 


One reader, for instance, disapproves of our “ex- 
cessive desire to increase our circulation,” which seems to 
him to indicate “ the same grasping propensity\for money 
which characterizes the secular papers of the day.” 
We are glad to get this letter, and to assure our sub- 
seriber that we have a very strong desire to make the 
circulation of The Christian Union ten times what it 
now is, and in all proper ways we shall do our best to 
accomplish this result. Every thousand subscribers 
added to our list will add to our resources for mak- 
ing The Christian Union what it hopes to become— 
the best and most helpful Family Paper in the world. 
Whatever this subscriber and others can do toward 
introducing the paper to new readers will be work 
well done. 





* 
* * 


An eight-page supplement containing the first four 
chapters of “ She Loved a Sailor,” together with a fine 
portrait of the author, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, has beeu 
prepared, and will be sent to any new subscriber on 
postal card application. A package of the supplements 
for distribution among friends who are likely to be in- 
terested in The Christian Union will be sent to any 
reader who asks for them. The story is one that is 
winning cordial praise from our readers. 


* 
* 


* 

The Christian Union’s offer to send printed matter 
concerning railways, hotels, and pleasure resorts to any 
of its readers brings many responses every day, and has 
already become a very popular feature. From the morn- 
ing’s mail we select the following sample requests : A 
New Jersey reader asks for the folders of railways 
running toward Mexico or Central America. A Cam- 
bridge, Mass., subscriber asks for circulars concerning 
the Rocky Mountains, Bermudas, and Mexico. From 
California comes a request for “ Arizona : The Garden 
of America.” A Milwaukee subscriber writes: “I 
wish to go to Northern Vermont by way of Montreal. 
Please send information.” An Indiana reader writes : 
“We are prospective home seekers. Will you kindly 
send us pamphlets on Pomona and Barbarina.” From 
Lyme, Connecticut, comes this letter: “ A little party 
of us are planning a trip to Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, and St. Augustine, and we 
should be pleased to receive such folders, etc., for 
points beyond New York as you may have at com- 


mand. I hope to send soon a list of new subscribers.” 


* 
* * 


A subscriber in Elmira, N. Y., writes this appreci- 
ative letter: “Among the books and pamphlets per- 
taining to railways and resorts, which you so kindly 
agree to send to your readers, I notice a Guide to 
Washington, D.C. As I expect to spend part of the 
Christmas vacation there, I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will send me the book. This is only one of the 
many ways in which The Christian Union makes its 
readers feel that the paper is for their benefit. Two 
or three times, when we have tried to cut down our 
list of subscriptions, the first ery has been, ‘ We can’t 
stop The Christian Union, whatever else we do with- 

o” 
out. og 

Don’t forget that, in sending your subscription for 
another year, it is not safe to use currency except in a 
registered letter. Checks, drafts, express money orders, 
and postal money orders are safe, as if lost they can 
be traced, ; 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
One New Subscriber. 


As apremium for one new subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union, sent us by a present subscriber with three 
dollars, we will send, postpaid, a copy of either of the 
following named books : 


‘*My Study Fire.” By Hamilton W. Mabie. Cloth, gilt 
top, uncut. Price, $1.25. Of this popular book the 
* Nation’? says : ‘* He writes at leisure and must be read 
at leisure, for entertainment of a quiet sort ; he succeeds 
in ing a middle way between poetry and ee re- 
flection and sentiment, books and life, and he brings 
with him much cultivation of taste and real rd for 
the great work of the past ; but his vignettes of winter 
weather and of fireside seclusion are the most charming 
mpi his labors, or, perhaps we might more fitly say, 

is recreation.” 

“Signs of Promise.’’ Eighteen sermons preached in Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

‘*For Family Worship.’”’ Scripture Selections and Family 
So a By Lyman Abbott. Cloth, red edges. Price, 











From Burnham Farm. 


Publisher Christian Union: May I acknowledge 
through your columns the following subscriptions to 
The Christian Union Cottage: “A. B. C.,” $5; “A 
Reader of C. U.,” $100 ; “A Friend, Keokuk, Iowa,” 
$2; “E. F.C.,” $5; “ Anon.,” $1. Other subserip- 
tions, where the address was given, have been acknowl- 
edged directly to donor. The cottage will now have 
its roof at once, and its floor. We need $700 more to 
make it habitable. We could not get into it by 
Thanksgiving, but hope to by Christmas. We are 
most grateful to you for helping others to help us. 

W. M. F. Rounp, Director. 

135 East FirreentH Street, New Yor«k. 


Teachers Mutual Benefit 


Association. 














The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, incorpo- 
rated March 24, 1887, is an organization the object of 
which is to furnish pecuniary aid to those of its mem- 
bers who may stand in need of such aid. All pecun- 
iary relief takes the form of annuities, which are 
granted to its members as follows: I. To female 
teachers who, after thirty-five years’ service, desire to 
retire. II. To male teachers who, after forty years’ 
service, desire to retire. III. To any members who, 
through continuous ill health or other disability, are 
incapacitated from discharging their school duties 
properly. Although but five years in existence, it now 
pays annuities to about forty members, and it has ac- 
cumulated a permanent fund of $50,000. To increase 
the ere fund to $100,000, the teachers of New 
York have decided to appeal to the public to aid them 
in their benevolent work, by means of a large and 
unique Bazar, to be held at the Lenox Lyceum, from 
December 10 to 20, 1890. This will include specimens 
of the writing, drawing, sewing, etc., of the children of 
the public schools of the city, and will in itself be a 
most valuable educational feature of the Fair. As no 
public appropriation is made for the purpose of paying 
annuities to teachers, it is confidently hoped that the 
cause will commend itself, not only to those who have 
received training in the public schools of this city, but 
to the community at large, and it is earnestly ur, 


that a generous and practical support will be BAL 
to this Association. 








PROFIT-SHARING. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have received a copy of your paper having an ar- 
ticle on “ Profit-Sharing,” by Mr. Chase, and have con- 
sidered the matter not only since then, but the advocacy 
of the plan by Dr. Abbott in The Christian Union at 
times for a year or two previously I have noticed, and 
given the matter not a little thought. 

If the matter is urged upon employers as a policy to 
promote good feeling and loyalty among the workers, 
it isa SS auven arrangement. But if it is proposed to 
have the Government of either the State or Nation by 
enactments make it obligatory, it will surely come to 

ief. I know that if I was a wage-earner I should be 
impelled by the motive common to all to get as much 
as possible for my services ; but [ cannot take any stock 
in the statement that the wage-earner has a grievance 
that cannot be expressed in words. A young man born 
to ordinary poverty is not necessarily a misanthrope, 
for I have been in that position and know how it is. I 
think that the owner or acting manager of a factory, 
especially in dull times, has a greater reason for being 
of a sour and complaining disposition. A working man, 
in good health, has as much pleasure and comfort per 
hour as the capitalist. He certainly can lie down to sleep 
at night with a freedom from care that many business 
men would envy. lf he is a skillful, intelli man 
and faithful to his employer's interests, he is an indis. 
pensable factor in the employer's success. When he 
arrives at that point in his career, it not infrequently 
happens that eae is asked to become an 
actual partner, and not only in the profits but in 
the management of the business as well. But in every 
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large factory they are never free from the “cranky” 
sort of workmen who are always on the watch lest they 
do more for their pay than is absolutely necessary. 
They are always thinking up some plan whereby they 
can corner their employers, and that is the class that 
appears most in print and vociferates loudest for the 
rights of workingmen. Meanness of disposition, tricky 
ways in business dealings, are not confined to either 
employers or employees ; but I know from actual ex- 
perience that workmen and operatives generally are 
very appreciative of fair treatment, and I have found 
it always the best way, both as a worker and employer, 
to have a fair understanding at the commencement 
what the compensation for personal service should be. 
In addition to that, good tools and efficient appliances 
for the worker’s use in his duties are very essential, for 
it makes the worker feel that the master has a lively 
interest in the successful prosecution of the work. 

In the countries of Europe the worker is generally 
looked upon by the upper classes and also by himself 
as an inferior member of society, and there are not a 
few in this country who are given to commiserating the 
working classes, and consider them as unfortunate per- 
sons of a lower order of intelligence, groveling in their 
life and rude and coarse in their disposition and habits, 
and hopelessly below themselves in the social seale. I 
recommend them not to waste their sympathies on the 
bone and sinew of the country, for the workers here 
generally are the ones who inherit the land. Nine-tenths 
of the foremost people in this country to-day were either 
workers or the children of those who wrought. They 
toiled on the sea or in the workshop, on the farm or in 
the factory ; and are not of a class who have the least 
disposition to use the beggar’s appliances to promote 
their gains. They do not consider it a curse to work for 
their home and those they love ; they are courageous 
and intelligent ; they are not afraid to soil their hands ; 
they enjoy being among machinery and mechanical 
appliances. 


** They manage the furnace, the mill, and the mint ; 

They carry, they spin, they weave, 

And every circumstance put into print, 

That the world may peruse it at eve.”’ 
In short, it is the working classes that fill the churches 
and schools and carry on the vast and intricate busi- 
ness of the country, and I trust that legislation here 
will never create any privileged classes such as exist 
in the Old World. 

It would be absolutely impossible, in organizing a 
new work, to get workers to agree to accept a part of 
their pay out of the prospective gains of the business, 
for a factory or a railroad is liable to run at a loss for 
awhile, and even years sometimes elapse before the 
enterprise is a profitable success. Ventures in manu- 
facturing are not more certain of profitable returns than 
in newspaper enterprises, and while some, like the 
“ World,” the “ Times,” and the “ Tribune,” have 
achieved a —_ success and erected costly, monumental 
buildings, thousands have started, struggled uncertainly 
for a while, and finally succumbed for the want of some 
vital thing like patronage, capital, or good management, 
and, taking all things into consideration, profit-sharing 
cannot amount to more than the owners of the enter- 
prise choose in their generosity to make it. Asit looks to 
me, if I sell my time and services to any person or 
corporation, and he or it refuses or neglects to pay me, 
then my claim is legal one and I can enforce it in the 
courts. If I am to accept part of the profits as a con- 
sideration, then he can baffle me by various artifices in 
managing and bookkeeping if he is so disposed, and 
by claiming that profits are less than I supposed. If 
my employer is the least mean in his disposition, I 
should prefer to have the consideration expressed in 
dollars and cents, without any uncertain factor which 
may exist only in the imagination and is capable of be- 
ing re ee for the purpose of freezing out or oth- 
erwise affecting the small share-holdings. I doubt very 
much if any legislation could make the profit-sharing 
plan effectual for the advantage of the worker. Most 
people consider a six per cent. bond as good as an eight 
per cent. stock, and I think in my own case I would 
prefer, if I were a wage-earner, that my consideration 
had a fixed and certain value. 

As exemplified in the Fall River establishment, I do 
not understand that the owners intend to make it obli- 

ry upon their successors to the extent it shall be 
a legal claim that the workers may enforce against the 
property in case of a default. H.C. 


[ We have never proposed that the law should 
compel profit-sharing. The government may legiti- 
mately undertake some industries now left to pri- 
vate enterprise—the telegraph, street lighting, ete. 
—and thus divide the profits of what is properly 
@ common industry among the people. But the 
relations between private employers and employed, 
except in the case of corporations who are perform- 
ing a public service and are public servants—rail- 
road corporations, for instance—must be left, in our 
judgment, to the employers and employed to 
adjust. But in that adjustment profit-sharing 
would be a great advantage, not merely because it 
would add to the income of the employed, but be- 
cause tt would give them an interest in the busi- 
ness. Profit-sharing is no longer a dream of the 
visionary. It has been adopted by some of the 
largest and most successful business concerns in the 
world, and with generally good results.—Enps. C. U.] 
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Financial. 





The course of money for the week has 
presented no notable feature ; the rates 
have not been extraordinarily high at any 
time, and have averaged about five per 
cent., ranging from three to ten per 
cent., and this notwithstanding quite a 
loss in reserve, as noticed in the state- 
ment. The Clearing-House certificates 
have increased in issue, and now range 
about $12,000,000. There is, however, 
a sign of growing stringency among the 
merchants, not only here, but in the large 
cities over the country; discounts are 
made reluctantly by banks, due to a feel- 
ing of distrust, and also a sense of uncer- 
tainty as to what course legislation may 
take in Congress on silver, and also in 
fear that the heavy payments to be made 
before the first of February in the shape 
of duties on goods in bond, under the old 
tariff, will create a new stringency. It 
is proposed, however, in Congress, to ex- 
tend such payments until July 1, which, 
if accomplished, will relieve the situation 
very much. The situation, however, is 
one of apprehension, and the result is to 
induce many holders of money to hoard 
it. The mercantile world is likely to feel 
this more than Wall Street. The latter 
can get on without time money after a 
fashion, but merchants must find accom- 
modation in discounts. The lack of it, 
together with the sharp discrimination 
made naturally, has exposed several 
weak spota already, and will doubtless do 
more of it. London, in the meantime, is 
tending to ease, and open rates are four 
per cent., while the Bank of England has 
reduced discounts to five per cent. Gold 
is on the point of shipment to us from 
abroad, and some has already been 
ordered. It looks, now, as if we might 
expect quite a large transfer of the pre- 
cious metal, with the pressure of cotton 
bills on the market. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’s report, 
published this week, shows for the fiscal 
ear ending 30th of June total receipts 

oy the Government $463,968,080.55 ; total 

one nditures, $358 618,584 52 ; showing a 

ce of $105,344,496.03. During the 
year named the ‘Secretary purchased for 
the sinking fund $48,094,564 Govern- 
ment bonds ; during the first four months 
of the current year the Secretary has also 
paid out nearly $100,000,000 in the pur- 
chase of bonds ; he estimates that for the 
present year to June 30,’91, there will be 
a surplus of $52,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year of 1892 a surplus of about $15,000,- 
000 ; these amounts will serve to redeem 
the balance of four and a half per cent. 
bonds due September 1, 1891. 

The stock market, consistent with its 
recent general tendency, has made very 
rapid progress downward, and closes at 
the end of the week, as a rule, at the 
lowest prices for a number of stocks that 
have been made for years. The change of 
administration of Union Pacific has not 
helped the price, and it is in now selling 
lower than for many years. Missouri 
Pacific, Northern Pacific preferred, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Northwestern, St. 
Paul, Burlington & Quincy, and Western 
Union Telegraph, all share in the demor- 
alization, which seems to be progressive 
up to the time of writing. The bond 
market freely shares the prevailing feel- 
ing, and the best of bonds, in common with 
the lower, have gone down to panic prices 
with no bottom in sight. 

In the meantime earnings of railways 
are good, the general average exhibits 
showing a handsome gain over last year. 
The arrangements among the Western 
roads toward a permanent settlement of 
a basis for uniform rates, such as the 
Southwestern roads have accomplished, 
are progressing, and will doubtless be 
satisfactorily accomplished before Jong 3 
but nothing seems of importance in the 
face of a sweeping tendency to lower 
prices ; reason and common sense seem 
to have deserted the average holder of 
securities, and we must await its re- 
establishment. 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase. «++ $1,921,400 
Specie, decrease .......... 3,829,300 
Legal tenders, increase 594,500 
Deposits, decrease 1,654,000 
Reserve, decrease. 2,812,000 


This leaves the banks of the city $2,429,- 
650 below legal reserve. Money closed 
at four per cent. WALL STREET. 





EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed,  - - 
Paid in (cash), - - - - 
Surplus and undivided profits, 


Assets, - - - =  11,168,685.04 





The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, *Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, append 
certificate : 

«nts examined the books of the Equi- 

ortgage Company, we hereby cer- 
tie ane the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th — 90. 
w, Wade. Guthrie & Co, 


Bar 
New York, 16th Det, 1890. 


thereto the following 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 
41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ote three months to two years. 
first-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


bth AL 





Ni ‘ork, 208 Englan 
Palla. et N & Ohestaut 8. | Ber Berlin, Bermanyy 
Boston. Il 7 Devonshire 8t. Kansas City, Missouri 





CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


Chicago. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE, 
Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 








Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


ERICA 
Mestack 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, Oe to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


1813 FIRST MORTGAGES 1890 


Current Rates 6 To 8 Per 
ae don ae ee” 
Comtnetsete invited, that, by Good Evidence 
Reliable Reference, satisfy Iavestors as 
wt our Method. 1g es a of ho and vur 
ih ore A Be Satisfied, and then Com- 
mand our Services. 


MARSH & BARTLETT, 
$24 Hennepin Avenue, - - 


WW BX loan at 5 cent. when you 
can get 7 or £8 with oqual ange gr 


pe oon y? For 
Aurrep H. etson, Pres. Ohamber of Com 




















Minn. 





DENVERCOLORADO. 
8% hispoinsren os 


freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 








AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 





Incorporated and operating under State auth and sw d with tual successi 
a ey seegr vision. sm perpe' ion, for the 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits, 
Correspondence solicited from desiring to take wal investments. W 
First-Class Real Estate Marner auntie security for prompt payment of pe Ant terest. 
CLINTON ELDE Presid 
©. E. BHANNON, 21 Vice Pros, and Trust Officer. JAMES BITTINGS’ poe on and Treasurer. 





NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Bioux Falls, South Dakota. 





uae rye fi in 
#8013500 in 1 Me 
no Ie has the only act yt t rent of, of the 


River (em 


Inrgest an > 2 i eek a (omploying i L 300 sa), 


ny Monthin on pa; emp to “laborers, Speen e 4 
ve great Railway — oan —— s spond- 
— with those w 
ical eatate in Pusblo fs cheaper than tn an town 
of ite size and ties in wpe Fe 
& LEES, Real Estate and Investment 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 





ANSAS CITY is on the | ratte. 


eve of a ‘‘boom.” Inves- 
tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
Corre- 


boom commences. 


spondence solicited. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


Safe Securities. 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM 5 TO 6% PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 


Bankers, 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





CHICAGO. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
otters § ae ae tite a 
Compan ya tow =. a of iasue tim. 
ted by ine V1 ——~7 +e 
prBsnkK B R JOHNBON, New York Agent, 31-33 
GOL Debentures issued by 
this Company make 


as safe an investment as is possible. 
Interest never in default, 


Safety Better than High Rates, 


Let us tell you what we can do 
for you for an investment either 
in bonds or loans, 


Assets April 30, 1889, eke 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E. 8. Onmssr, L. Onmssy. 2 Vice- 
President. E. Suamons, § Prest’s, 


























THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX OITY, IA,, . 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 








Carxists N. Ganie, M. Vaw Buren, 
Vice-President, 


T. 8. Bomuzssinerr, Sec’y and Treas, 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000, 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 





Makes a 
list of Denver 
— 


Wi 
oo, 6 per ‘cmt interest on an ths, 7 
cent. <a's months, 8 wha tis od 


8per cent. on 12 months’ time 


Colorado Na- 


Rergeunozs :—City National 
tional Bank, Sem National Bank. Denver. Colo. 


PROSPEROUS 
Helena, Montana, 


The prosperity of Montana is not subject to th: 
vicissitudes of success or failure of crops, to drou:\ 
or fiood, to financial strin —— or panics. H : 
with of precious metals is t 
wi hourly regulamty and a EM insurin: 

bus: opportunities based upon foundation. : 
of “stability and | endarance. 
d ate ee annual:; 


he 
in Gold, Savers Copper and Lead, 
000,000, ninety percent of which is disburse 
in the State. There are thousayds more equall; 
as promising, awaiting capital for developmeni 


There is tron, Coal, Building Stone, Clay an: 
Timber in Abundance. 


Investments in Cattle, Horses ane Sheep 
with good management, average a profit of mor 
than forty per cent. a year. The vast yands of stoc} 
roam Lae <7 ob Ld entire year, in excellent cond: 
tion, supported b' e cured on the ground 
The business is em te by Associations in suci t 
manner that every person’s yy +h = — 
on the range as if 

The city of — is the political, "ivenca: 
social, railroad, business, and educational cent. 
of the entire State. 


For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montanz 


8% to 10% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y.,R. G. Dun 
& Co-, John V. Farwell & Co., and _ Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, Chicago. Corr 
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A primer on money-lending 
nublished by the Kansas City 
Investment Company, will be a 
revelation to many an eastern 
man. 

It is sent to all who ask for 
it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComPars7, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
By reference to 





of the * 
oda. eu wiheve tie ti United States and Can 
from Buffalo and all points b: ey eD 
wee tars nen ieee Saran 
ia in the intaney of develapment, Baloch Teens, 
Sp tthe ing peta 
rapid advance fn real 

wil send fa Tato oe yeast Se we bow = ad 
. LOVETT & Sg ag: Minn. 





Sp sineiiivs to size and 
% & me). Fine Mortgage 
oans from the fa rous 
ky ey, in vicinity of Hutchinson, Karas. 
ft tseara Cae ) ae Best of references. 
ee yeas inte: bearing securities that are 
write me me “e information 


secure, please 
NKER, Hutchinson, Kan. 
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Weak Lungs 


May te made to do good service through a 
long Jife by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “short- 
ness of breath,” pains in the chest and back, 
a persistent cough, feverishness, and raising 
of blood. All or either of these symptoms 
may indicate weak lungs, and should have 
immediate attention. 

“T have been a life-long sufferer from 
weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, was scarcely ever free from a 
cough. This medicine always relieves my 
cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other 
medicine ever did. I have induced many of 
my acquaintances to use the Pectoral in 
throat and lung troubles. It has always 
proved beneficial, particularly so in the case 
of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this 
place, who was cured by it of a severe 
cough.”—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. 

“T have had lung trouble for about one year 
and have tried many different remedies, but 
nothing does me so much good as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I heartily recommend this 
medicine.” —Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 


Ayer s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 927 Broad- 
teed not to way 2 
Crock West 4th 
Fade. Silk St, N. YY. 
Finish. Im- 107 State 
proved St., Chica- 
go. 49 West 

St., Boston. 

y Euclid 

w., Cleve- 

iand. 519 

St., 

















Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 








@SUPERIOR NUTRITION -THE LIFE” 


a 
uur 












THE GREAT MEDICINAL 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD RENOWNED DIET! 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF UNRIYVA' 
AND MEDICINAL WORTH, A SOLID EXTRACT DERIVED BY 


A NEW PROCESS FROM VERY SUPERIOR GROWTHS OF 
WHEAT— NOTHING More. It HAS JUSTLY ACQUIRED 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE SALVATOR FOR 


AND THE AGED. 
AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE GROWTH 
D PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND 


CH ILDREN 


UPERIOR NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED 
Fevers» AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT 
iN ALL DISEASES OF THE STOMACH AND INTESTINES. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
SHIPPING DEPOT—JOHN CARLES SONS, NEWYORK: 


DADA AAAS A AMAAMAMAAAAAMAAAMAAAAAAAA 














Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. , 
‘ 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. : 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [65% ’ 

















Hay Fever, 
Influenza, 


KIRK’S 


Price $1.00 


CURES fy yaaa cote 
ASTHMA|REMEDY 
ie, Seasalae QUICKLY. wr a hi 


or by mail. ENTION POAPER. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 























INQUIRING IG FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an i a 
Peso 0 The ange Unon, sccm wh 
stamp, receive a reply eit 
the columns of the paper or lp: aivytnal totter 
— will be given as promptly as practi- 
Z 


1. “I said, his life was the most joyous of 
on lives, but at the same time-the sad- 
dest of all. His sorrow, on suffering, per- 
tained to h his humanity ; : , peace, glory, 
pertained to his divinity.” Tove to think 
of that sad, sorrowful life of Jesus Christ.”’ | 
Does the Scripture’sustain m correspondent? } 
2. Mark xiv., 33 reads: * “He began to be | 
sore amazed, and to be very heey th. “ ) 
The Revised Version says: e began to 
be greatly amazed and to be very heavy.” | 
Mark vi., 51: ‘* And they were sore amazed | 
in themselves.” Was Jesus surprised in the | 
garden, asthe disciples were, at his mirac- 
ulous power—t.e., superlatively astonished | 
by the unexpected? 3. y we 
the tem re pa in the wilderness was unan- 
ticipated by Jesus ? W.C.C. 


1. Christ’s joy was unworldly, and 
therefore abiding (Luke % 21 ; John iv., 
34—xv., 11—xvi., 33). Bus we must 
net think to run a line through Christ’s 
experiences, as between a human part 
and a divine part. They were at once 
human and divine throughout, the sorrow 
as divine as the joy. “ God was in Christ” 
not partially, but thoroughly, and in all 
that he did or endured. 2. We do not 
think so. 3. It is very likely. 





1. If we believe God to be our “ Hee | 
Father,” desiring ** mercy and not sacrifice, 
how are we to regard the crucifixion of Jesus >| 
2. How can we reconcile the necessity of atone- 
ment with the parables of the “bp porn or: 
son,”’ ‘* the lost sheep,’’ and the “* ms coin . 

1. It was not to reconcile God to us, but 
us toGod. It was not to give value to 
Christ’s self-sacrifice before God, but to 
secure its recognition and efficiency among 
men. 2. Get a correct idea of atone- 
ment. The requisite atonement is made 
by a renewed heart in penitence and con- 
secration, as before the cross of Christ. 
Read the tract “ The Divine Satisfaction” 
(T. Whittaker, New York). 


1, Are there any modern commentaries or 
works which you would recommend as help- 
ful to the understanding of the Revelation He 
St. John? 2. Has “The Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” by Els any value in this 
direction, and what ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

1. The work of Professor Fuller, of 
the Berkeley Divinity School at Middle- 
town, “Revelation Self-Interpreted” 
(T. Whittaker, New York ; $1.50). 2. 
Not to our mind. 





Will some reader kindly furnish me with a 
copy of the poem in negro dialect, the last 
three lines of which are these : 


‘* An’ de poor los’ sheep ob de sheepfol’, 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in.” 


Box 133, Castine, Me. 


We think this was reprinted in our 
Fugitive Poems a year or more ago. 


I would like to find the balance of followin 
rhyme, Can any ‘‘ Union’’ reader help all 


‘** There is in every country town 
A schoolhouse and a church ; 
There are two men of great renown, 
The parson with his awful frown, 
And “ who wields the birch.” 

“O birch, how hast thou made to roar 
Such lads as in affairs of lore 
Were with bad mem’ries —_ 


© 


Kindly inform me who is the iy of the 
*Schénberg-Cotta Family.’ =: 


Mrs. E. R. Charles. 


Can some one tell me where I can find a 

oem entitled ‘‘The Death of Napoleon,’’ 
scam which the following lines are extracts ; 
also author’s name: 


** They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 
That - — of days when the nations 


And the nations’ hosts were broken. 
* Again Marengo’ s field was won, ; 
And Jena’s bloody battle ; 
—_ the world was overrun, 
e pale at his cannon’s rattle.” 


C. W. F. 











infer that | 





A 


ing werk of washing and cleaning to almost nothing. 


B2sides—the girl—the 


satisfied with the results. 


is as good as’ 





Beware: 


Girls. 


By Heren Exin Starrett, 1n The Forum. 








‘*Thousands who are now in shops and 
other organized industries would really prefer 
work in homes, if only, the heavy, grimy, 
malodorous, clothes-destroying work of cook- 
ing and laundering were not required and 
expected of them.” 


Well— if this is true there’s a 


good time coming for girls and 
the mistress too ; for women (by 
millions) are coming to know, that 
Pearlinesavesthe clothes on your 
back as well as the clothes in the 
wash ; 


the paint on your walls— 
thesheen of silver—the lustre 
of glassand reduces the labor 
—drudgery—health breaking 
—temper and comfort wear- 


mistress—or both—are better 


It cleanses—restores original colors 
—but hurts nothing, not even delicate skin—luxurious for 
bathing—be among the bright ones and use Pear line. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 


? or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in nlere af Pearline do the honest thino—send 7¢ hark 


102 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 





All the “Pittsburgh” 
| wants is filling 

re > and wiping once 
a day and trim- 
ming once a 
a. week. A wick 
will last a 
year or 
two; but 
the light 
yr will not be 











the wick is 
not renewed in six months—it 
gets thick, so that the oil does 
not pass through it freely. 

No other central-draft lamp 
is so easy to care for; the 
others are very difficult. ¢ 

The ‘‘Pittsburgh’’ is better 


every way. Send fora primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. P1iTTSBURGH Brass Co. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is pidewtely) pure and 
No Chemicals 


are used in its preparttion. It has 
more than three tines the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arro. rout 
or Sugar, and is therefore far move 

costing less than one cent 
ia @ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
Easity DIGESTED, 
ly adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 

















If you want a good service- 
able and stylish Overcoat, 
write for examples of ‘* Eng- 
lish Nap Beaver ” from which 
our Eighteen Dollar Over- 
coats are made. Full direc- 
tions for self-measurement 
and instructions how to order 
by mail and secure perfect 
fitting garments sent with all 
samples, ‘“‘free of charge.” 
(Mention this paper.) 
Address Hi. O. THHOMPSON, 

TAILOR, CLOTHIER, IMPORTER, 
Mail Order Department, 








1,338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
New Yorn Srorz, 245 Broapwar. 


SPECIAL SALE 


100 PIANOS 


We will sell during this month 
100“WATERS” Upright Pianos 
(including Plush Stool and Embroidered 
Cover) at $250 cash, or $275 on 
instalments, only $10 cash and 
$8 monthly for the balance until 

















— _ 

These are the famous new “WATERS” up- 
nghts, the best and most durable Pianos made. 714 
octaves, 3-stringed, overstrung bass, rich, deep 
tone, with fine singing quality, full iron 
frame, repeating action, finest ivory keys, three 
pedals, and every improvement. 

Every Piano WARRANTED SIX YEARS to 
give entire satisfaction, and kept in tune one year 
free. No charge for delivery within 25 miles of New 
York. Please call, or send postal for catalogue 
with reduced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & C0., 


134 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 
N. B.—Pianos sold direct (fos cash or on 
instalments) to all parts of the United States, 
and no charge for boxing and shipping. 


X-MAS PRESENTS 


You could give nothing more acceptable than one of the 
















Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety and Economy. 
Gives a steady white light. 
Are superior in workmanship 
and finish. 
Prices Lower than 
any other lamp of eq:al 
Severai attractive styles. 





Kg Ask your dealer for. Take no Other, 
THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG.CO., New York, Chicago, Boston- 
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4 WORLD-FULL. SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 

When will the earth have all the people 
upon it that it can accommodate ? That 
is a question which some sober economists 
and sociologists have lately thought fit to 
take into serious constdecétion; biti i 
to bear upon it the light of statistical e- 
search. ; 

Before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at its recent 
meeting, Mr. Ravenstein, a well-known | 
f statistician, estimated that, whereas the | 
' total population of the earth is now a little 
: less than ove billion five hundred millions, 
there is room on the earth for very nearly 
; six billions of inhabitants. | 

That is to say, when the space on the | 
earth available for the support of human | 
beings is fully occupied, it will be found | 
capable of maintaining four and a half 
billions more of people than it now con- | 
tains, or four times as many people as | A GENIAL GLOW PERVADES THE SYSTEM, CIRCULATION IS | nity of teaching one or more children at their 
there are now in the world. | QUICKENED, OBSTRUCTIONS DISAPPEAR FROM THE LUNGS, AND, BEST oF att, | AON, we RMD Gentotion Unie Of 

This seems, at first glance, to be very| YOUR STRENGTH RETURNS. IN THIS SIMPLE AND NATURAL WAY DISEASE IS 
enconraging to the hamanrace. But Mr. REMOVED. YOUR VIGOR BECOMES YOUR REMEDY, AND VIGOR IS NATURE'S | A GRADUATE of a leading New England college 














advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under is heading, for 
subscribers only, at 5O cents a week. 

ws charged for each word in 


aH 





WANTED-By a gentl an ind 
SS at a cae 
in: ie, ani - 
Ny Pa- 


ness a 
tience, No. 8,412, care C Union. 










ee ae 


IF AN INVALID RECOVERED, THE PROCESS OF | A SMART, EXPERIENCED NEW ENG- 
CURE WAS ALMOST AS BAD AS THE DISEASE. iT gumotion to take ‘ch bead ofthe new chub nguse 
at t Par’ t ht 
IS NOT SO NOW. NATURE AND SCIENCE AREON| 20. 70¢ Homan can make & handsome tecome 
BETTER TERMS. NATURAL AGENTS INTELLIGENTLY Address ©. F. Wing ate, 119 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
USED HAVE ACCOMPLISHED WONDERFUL RESULTS. WANTED. > AE sen 
COMPOUND OXYGEN oi shy ohm Bm yy y > hy - ye Di 
iS A CONCENTRATION OF PURE OZONE: IT !S VITALIZED m., Oe sc tas eae 
BY CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY. YOU INHALE IT: AT ONCE 











WANTED, by a lady of experience the opportu- 








Ravenstein says it is not, because the race BEST SPECIFIC. SEieaiel aaiaes Caiitianaeean "teden 
is increasing, in these days of civilization, A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED To| fbent.s year Abroad, she would not, object 10 
security, and easy exchange among the weaity AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. eate of fhe Christian Union. 


nations, so very much faster than it ever | 

















" . “eee THE BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ONE WHO 

increased before that this margin will be y,,,"y'somece SATIAELY ARSE WANTED. christ ey of good beat de 

exhausted and the world be full in a little K byterian Church in New York City. Applicants 

over one hundred and eighty years. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ahould state age, expertence, church counection, 
By the year 2072, according to Mr, | 120 Sutter St., SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. S68 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. dress ** Vieitor,” No. 8,555, care Christian Sune. 

Ravenstein s calculations, tho earth will SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER LAMP IN AMOUNT 

have the six billions of inhabitants who <ROCHES 7. 5 

are all that there is room for, and must, aN E &e AND QUALITY OF LIGHT, ABSOLUTELY DR. EDDY S 







Ds TheRochester™ Lamp PHOSPHATE GRNTLE 


as it were, hang out the sign, “ Standing ” 
room only.” Living room there will be 4) 
none. Z 
=e Is the wonder of the age and a “boon to the public.’’ | as 4 purely Homeopathic remedy, prescribed 
More than 1,000,000 already sold. for years in a large general practice by the 


It is interesting to know that there 
undersigned, and with great success. 


were other men of science present at the 
meeting of the British Association, when 
Th suffering from insomnia, deficient 
1,000 VARIETIES FROM WHICH TO SELECT | memory, loasof brain and nerve force, brought 


these figures were given out, who did not 
at alla with Mr. Ravenstein’s conclu- 
WEDDING AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS. SLR? Sones ox Ciaran cnihshowsers 
Manufactured by EDWARD MILLER & CO.,, “Mailed toany addpeeson roosiptof $1. 








to caleulate, at the present time, what the 
ratio of increase of the world’s population 
will be a generation or two hence, or what 
are the earth’s real capabilities for sus- 
taining life. Not only may the ratio of 


sions. ey insisted that it is impossible 
Hiram M. Eppy, 





io be sensibly altered, but the ™ Between Park Place and Barclay Street. Send for Circular. 
nourishing capacity of the earth may be 
added to many fold. Ev 








£OLDinHEAD TO STAY 
CURED 


Send name and address for THESIS, with 





SCreacn Bann Fo. Meare 
—It is reported that about two hun- r econ AS T H Mi A crear 


dred letters are mislaid or miscarried 
every day because of the identity of the | REPORTS of CASES, to 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 


S| 
eS THE POSITIVE CURE. BROSGOoX | 116 min sr. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


State 


How many 
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e 
people there . 
are who re- 
gard the 
coming of 
winter as a constant state of siege. It seems as if the elements sat down outside 
the walls of health and now and again, led by the north wind and his attendant 
blasts, broke over the ramparts, spreading colds, pneumonia and death. Who 
knows when the next storm may come and what its effects upon your con- 
stitution may be? The fortifications of health must be made strong. SCOTT’S 
EMULSION of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of 
Lime and Soda will aid you to hold out agazust Coughs, Colds, Consumption, 
Scrofula, General Debthty, and all Anemic and Wasting Diseases, until the 
siege is raised. Jt prevents wasting in children. Palatable as Milk. 











SPECIAL. —Scott’s Ethulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-cdlored wrappers. 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients aré scientifically Be sure and get the genuine. Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. Manufacturing Chemists, New York. All Druggists. 
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OUR MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX. 


Our object in getting up this Mammoth} 
“Christmas” Box is to introduce to the Amer- 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


: f ) : “ ” 
ican people our “Sweet Home” Family Soap), ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) “Sweet Home 


and fine Toilet Articles. They are the purest, 
best, and most satisfactory whether made in} 
this country or England ; every one who uses 
them once become our permanent customer. 
We propose a new departure in the soap trade 
and will sell direct from our factory to the 
consumer, spending the money usually allowed { 
for expenses of traveling men, wholesale and 
retail dealers’ profits, in handsome and valu- 
able presents to those who order at once. 
Our goods are made for the select family 
trade, and will not be sold to dealers, and to 


fc 


induce people to give them a trial, we accom-} 


pany each case with all of the useful and val- 
uable presents named. 


AMILY Soap, enough to last an average —_. one 
full year. This Soap is made for all household pur- 
poses, and has no superior. 


B BOXES BORAXINE, (large size), for cleaning 


wood-work, washing dishes, dairy utensils, removing 
grease spots or stains from carpets, etc., or general 
house-cleaning, has no equal. Saves half the labor of 
washing, is a thorough disinfectant, and is a blessing 
to every housekeeper who uses it. Remember, Bor- 
AXINE is nothing but a fine quality of Soap and Borax 
) pulverized together. It is pleasant for the hands and 
{cannot injure the finest fabrics. 


} One-Fourth Dozen Modjeska Complexion Soap. 


delicate transparency, and imparting a velvety soft- 
ness to the skin which is greatly admired. It removes 
pall roughness, redness, blotches, pimples and imper- 
fections from the face. For all toilet purposes it is the 












— 

ne 
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THIS BOY LAUGHS 


luxury of luxuries. Especially adapted for the nursery 
or childrens use, or those whose skin is delicate. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 


A delicate, refined, delicious perfume for the hand- 
kerchief and clothing. The most popular and lasting 
perfume ever made. 


One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourti Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 


{ One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Socthing, 


| Healing, Beautifies the skin, Improves the Complex- 
ion, Cures Chapped Hands and Lips. 


One Package Clove Pink Sachet Powder. Delicate, 
Refined, Lasting. 


One Bottle Faxcy Patent Stopper)Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 


Our Mammoth “Christmas” Box 


Contains a great variety of Toys, Playthings, etc., for the 
Babies, and sundry useful and amusing things for the older 
folks. Such as Boy’s Tools, Saws, Hatchets, Shovel, Rakes, 


ee 





because the Great “Christmas” Box has arrived ?¢ 0¢, Top, Spinner, ‘Crack Shots,” Games, Jack Stones, Etc. 


and it will make 100,000 boys, girls, men and 
women, old and young, happy ; because it con- 
tains the greatest lot of Christmas Presents 
ever seen for the money. Beautiful things! 
Something for everyone in the family, father 
—mother—all of the boys and girls—the baby 
—and hired girl. Such fun opening the box 
you never heard of. It is a great surprise to 
all who get it. It contains so many of the 
very things everyone wishes to receive. No- 
where can such liberality be found. 

We do not ask you to remit in advance, nor run any 
risks, nor take any chances. We merely ask permis- 
sion to ship to you a box of these goods, and if after 
30 days’ trial you are fully convinced that the soap is 
all we claim, and the-extras all we advertise, you can 
then pay the bill. But if you are not satisfied in ever 
way, no charge will be made for what you have used. 
How can we do more ? 

L simply write your name and ad- 

To Get the Box dress on a postal card and mail 
to us and we will ship you the goods on 30 day’s trial, and you 
are under no obligations to keep the box if it does not in every way 
meet your expectations. We know the great value of our 
articles, and are willing to put them to the severest kind of a 


test, hence will send you the box on 30 day’s trial and if not 
satisfactory will remove it. 


y of the 
near and dear tothe heart of every woman, and 
that she will be a : 


proud of for years to come. 
Where boxesare paid for in advance, we ship 
same re order is received. All other orders @ 
q are filled in their regular turn. 
Persons remitting in advance can have their money re- 
Sunded without argument or comment if the box does not 
ove all they expect, Price of box complete $6.00. 





The above OFFER only holds good until} January Ist. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDERS AT ONCE. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 

One fine Silver-Plated Button Hook. 

One Lady’s Celluloid Pen Holder. 

One Fancy Tidy. 

One Glove-Buttoner. 

One Package “Steadfast” Pins. 

One Spool Black Silk Thread. 

One Gentlemen’s Handkerchief, large. 

Fourteen Patent Transfer Patterns for Stamping and 
Embroidering Table Linen, Toilet Mats, Towels. 
Tidies, etc. 

One Lady’s Handkerchief. 

One Child’s Fancy Handkerchief. 

One Illuminated Wall Match Safe(can be seen at night). 

One Package Assorted Christmas Card 

Two Collar Buttons (patented). 


(0G In addition to all of the above articles, we 
place in each box ONE ALBUM containing pictures of 
the following celebrities : 

1. Wm. E. Gladstone, 


y 13. General Scott, 
. Bismarck, 


2 14. Thomas A. Edison, 
3. Daniel Webster, 15. Benj. F. Morse, 
4. J. G. Whittier, 16. Joseph Jefferson, 
3: George Bancroft, 17. Benj. Franklin, 

. Abraham Lincoln, 13. Henry M. Stanley, 
Ulysses S. Grant, 19. Oliver Perry, 

. Robert E. Lee, 20. Goethe, 
g. Gen. Sherman, 21. Schiller, 

10. Thomas Carlyle, 22. Alex. Hamilton, 

11. Commodore Faragut, 23. John Howard Payne 

12. “Stonewall” Jackson, Etc., Ete., Ete. 





Remember, “‘Sweet Home’’ Family Soap is 
}an extra fine pure soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On account of its 
firmness and purity, each cake will do double 
the work of the common cheap soaps usually 
sold from groceries. 


Our Price for Mammoth “Christmas” Box 
] Complete, is Six Dollars. 





J.D. LARKIN & CO., sexeca,meicock ana Cannot, srezers, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


An exquisite beautifier. Producing that peculiar | | 












Perfect Hot: Water Heaters 


For heating Churches, Schools, and Private Dwell- 
ings by Hot-Water Circulation. 


Send for circulars. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 
232 and 234 Water Street, New York. 


84 Laxe Street, Curcaco, Ii. 








| 








GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 





AROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 
Peruvian Bark and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 

~muigsed FEVER and AGUE, 

OXGs@ MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
a and INDIGESTION. 


4 An experience of 25 years in expert- 
m™ mental analysis, together with the val- 

uable aid extended ~~ the Academ 
@ of Medicinein Paris, has enabled M, 
“_ Laroche to extract the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
not before attained), and to concen- 
trate them in an elixir, which possesges in the highest 
degree its restorative and invivorating qualities, free 

from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 

22 rue Drouot, Paris. 

U. <. 

7 
td 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for 


= 30 North William street, N. Y. 








D&; WM. E. DUNN, 331 xington Av- 
enue, cor. Thirty-ninth 3t.. New York, uses a 
pee Fy apt bent polo ee ee 
appearance an unpleasan' 

effects aa in the case of rubber, eellc 


told. and metallic 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 

















In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
lp ra a ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
L_ 8 ™ spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 
560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BES schol Barn aad ia ARTISTIC. 


The finest of Bells for Churchea 

Chimes, Schools, etc, ee 

Write for Cetelogse and ces. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnaii.o 














McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best nalit ee 

for rele Brhools, &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELIS. 





Price and terms free, Name this paper. 
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Baking 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System 00., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Huemann ScHAErrer, 
President ; 


Egnest 


Vice-President. 


NONE 
GENUINE “ 








Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


- Wedding < 7A 


Christmas Gifts. 





Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures, 

Carrara Marble Statuary. 

Mantel Clocks, enameled bronze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movement, 
Carriage or Traveling Clocks. 


Candelabra in gold, bronze, silver, and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 
Bric-a-brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five O’clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 

Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 


| White and Gold Consoles and Cabinets, 


First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 


| Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx, and china. 


We ask attention to our Complete Assoriment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEA 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


arments are positively guar- 
Sool of the finest — a 2 
are made under Dr. Jaeger’s su and sol 


vy, this Company and their auth agents 
NLY. 


These Senator? 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
1 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System (o., | 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


RANCH? 119 Nassau St., Temple Court, New York ; 
‘o 3 1104 Chestnut St. Philadel lelphia, Pa. 








awe 
Watch out to see what —_ or profession your ton 
is inclined to. He will succeed best in he likes 
best. he wants a Scroli Saw, it indicates that he is 
of a mechanica] turn of mind, and can learn to use it 
to nicontnge. While sawing is a Lag a ——— 
any kind of play, it contents the boys to stay at 
home, cultivates “heir tastes, and makes their hands 
skillful for any artistic or mechanical employment 
which they may wish to follow in — years. We 
have the names of many thousands who have turned 
these saws to great profit yy the past fifteen 
years. Give an ingenious boy the tools, and he will | 
see toall the rest. We sell > best foot-power saw 
called the No. 1 Rogers), with D coues Attachmen 
lower. Tools, and Designs, for $3.50. The Goode! 

Lathe, as seen ia the above cut, costs $12, with Scroll- 
Saw Attachment, and all necessary tools and d 

We are now the headquarters foc for all il thine in =~ 
es ing — a ines, ‘Besigns of 


est 


CE pd money ~~ 
ware dealers. 
ra nent to e ad- 


~ YOUM MANS. 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 








| Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 

| Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 
| Solid silver Berry Dishes. 

| Bread Baskets in solid silver. 


Solid silver Desk 


| Opera-Glasses of superior quality. 


Bonbonniéres of Dresden and English china. 

| Examples of Royal Porcelain. 

Onyx and Bronze Pedestals. 

Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 


The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


ate 


FIFTH AVENUE, 
Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Streets. 











For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig UUM ANT Soe 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Semone 
Fish, &c ), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for 
is cheaper and of finer lover ¢ than any 


of time, and is 
other stock. 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
| Beef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 








PIANOS. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


BALTIMore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street 
N. Y., MeFifth Ave.; Washington, 817 Market Bpace. 








LSCn OS. Je 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 








BY A LADY OF | firs. H. W. KETCHAR, 
Best of references. | 106 West 42d Street, 
Send for circulars. Naw Yous Orrz. 






Baking powders containin 
‘absolutely pure.” You ma 
the following test. Try it. 


Baking 
Powder 


alum and ammonia are advertised as 
now whether it is pure or not by making 
t takes only a moment. 


Housekeepers’ Test. 


_ boil thoro 
smell it in the she 
vesce, care should 


steam. 
taken ton not \mieeke 


Mix one om, ing teaspoonful of baking powder with one tepapoontnl of water in a tincup; 
= ony few we stir rey! prevent burning, and if ammonia is present you P44 
wder, when first thrown into the water, will effer- 
e bubbling for boiling. Cleveland’s Powder 


Stands All Tests. 





| DUPLICATE 


12 
WEDDING — ‘Tawess 
PRESENTS. — s14.00. 


| 
| 
| 





We have tried to illustrate four of our special bar- 
gains 


The Repouse: Saled Fork and Spoon, hand- 


36 chased 
some] a is onl $16.00 
The Bon- Dish and Tongs, gies 00. 
A dozen ‘m trident O r Forks, $10.00. 
freee a8 the twist Coffee Spoons, Gilt. Bowl, 


These are from 30% to 40% under lar prices, 
have 000 in 
We will eae cumber of en of cases ogy om in pris. 


“OLD GOLD Squeles. & and ge Bn useless 
fered mail or « or express. ‘Cert oak sent i 
urn 

JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. 
Established 1844. Send for Privce-list. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAEFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
wien © a AK 4 d aaeton an and nutri- 
a 
lich af welleieced.Gttos: Me Rope has provided 
our breakfast tables with e dalleately y flavoured | bever. 
one which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 


is by constitution may wae of gush axtisles of diet Nat a 
yy gradually built up un’ 
to uyelah ovary tendency to B. 3 
dreds of subtle are fi 





ti EPPS & oo. Homenepathie Oheukiste, 
London, England. 


‘ula Claus Wears Then, 


Santa Claus 
wears the ‘Al- 
fred Dolge 


+ i anid that 
‘ff accounts 
for his 
comfortable jollity and his noise- 
less coming and going; so what 
more natural and appropriate than 
that he should make large use of 
them as Christmas gifts? They 
are warm, quiet, home-like, cozy, 
and good in all points. 
Send to 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 


122 East 13th St., New York, 








for illustrated catalogue and price- 
list, These give full information 
to those desiring to select Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should illustrated 
cireular of " Never-Break” St Steel Cooking Urewaile 











The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, | - 


eS Loemol 
LYONS SILKS. 


Colored and Black Ground 
POMPADOUR BROCADES. 


Black Brocaded Satin and Faille 


METAL BROCADES, 


White and Silver. 
WHITE ;© GOLD BROCADES 


For Dinner and Evening Dress. 


PLAIN »® FANCY VELOUTINES. 
Brocaded and Embroidered 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIR, GRENADINE, GAZE, 
AND CREPE DE CHINE 


For Ball Dress. 


LYONS VELVETS. 
Velvet Cords and Striped Velvets 


Hroadoay AK 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Bargains for the Holidays, 


For the convenience of our custom- 
ers, our sale of Dress Patterns for 
Holiday Presents is conducted this 
season in our Spacious Basement Sales- 
room, where rare bargains in Serges, 
Cashmeres, Checks, Cheviots, Scotch 
Plaids, etc., may be found in endless 
variety. Prices from $2.00 to $6.00 
per dress pattern. 

Very tasteful styles in Combination 
Pattern Dresses, $5.00, $6.50, and 
$7.50, each having an ample quantity 
of neat corded trimming; the $7.50 
Robe is composed of all-wool Serge 
and Silk Velvet, worth twice the 
money. 


James MeCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








